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CHAPTER XX. 
AN OLD SOLDIER. 


OW Mr. Jellicorse had been taking a careful view of everything. 
He wished to be certain of placing himself both on the righteous 
side and the right one; and in such a case this was not to be done 
without much circumspection. He felt himself bound to his present 
clients, and could not even dream of deserting them; but still there 
are many things that may be done to conciliate the adversary of 
one’s friend without being false to the friend himself. And some of 
these already were occurring to the lawyer. 

It was true that no adversary had as yet appeared, nor even 
shown token of existence; but some little sign of complication had 
arisen, and one serious fact was come to light. The solicitors of Sir 
Ulphus de Roos (the grandson of Sir Fursan, whose daughter had 
married Richard Yordas) had pretty strong evidence in some old 
letters that a deed of appointment had been made by the said Richard, 
and Eleanor his wife, under the powers of their settlement. Luckily 
they had not been employed in the matter, and possessed not so much 
as a draft cr a letter of instructions ; and now it was no concern of 
theirs to make, or meddle, or even move. Neither did they know 
that any question could arise about it; for they were a highly an- 
tiquated firm, of most rigid respectability, being legal advisers to the 
Chapter of York and clerks of the Prerogative Court, and able to 
charge twice as much as almost any other firm, and nearly three times 
as much as poor Jellicorse. 

Mr. Jellicorse had been most skilful and wary in sounding these 
deep and silent people; for he wanted to find out how much they 
knew without letting them suspect that there was anything to know. 
And he proved an old woman’s will gratis, or at least put it down to 
those who could afford it—because nobody meant to have it proved 
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Akeborum, Micklegate, and Brigant. Right craftily then did he 
fetch a young member of the firm, who delighted in angling, to take 
his holiday at Middleton and fish the goodly Tees ; and by gentle and 
casual discourse of gossip, in hours of hospitality, out of him he 
hooked and landed all that his firm knew of the Yordas race. Young 
Brigant thought it natural enough that his host, as the lawyer of 
that family, and their trusted adviser for five-and-twenty years, 
should like to talk over things of an elder date, which now could be 
little more than trifles of genealogical history. He got some fine 
fishing and good dinners, and found himself pleased with the river 
and the town, and his very kind host and hostess; and it came into 
his head that if Miss Emily grew up as pretty and lively as she pro- 
mised to be, he might do worse than marry her, and open a connection 
with such a fishing station. At any rate he left her as a ‘ chose in 
action,’ which might be reduced into possession some fine day. 

Such was the state of affairs when Jordas, after a long and muddy 
ride, sent word that he would like to see the master for a minute or 
two, if convenient. The days were grown short, and the candles lit, 
and Mr. Jellicorse was fast asleep, having had a good deal to get 
through that day, including an excellent supper. The lawyer’s wife 
said, ‘ Let him call in the morning. Business is over, and the office 
is closed. Susanna, your master must not be disturbed.’ But the 
master awoke, and declared that he would see him. 

Candles were set in the study, while Jordas was having a trifle of 
refreshment ; and when he came in, Mr. Jellicorse was there, with 
his spectacles on, and full of business. 

‘ Asking of your pardon, sir, for disturbing of you now,’ said the 
dogman, with the rain upon his tarred coat shining, in a little course 
of drainage from his great brown beard, ‘my orders wur to lay this 
in your own hand, and seek answer to-morrow by dinner-time, if 
may be.’ 

‘ Master Jordas, you shall have it, if it can be. Do you know 
anybody who can promise more than that?’ 

‘ Plenty, sir, to promise it, as you must know by this time; but 
never a body to perform so much as half. But craving of your 
pardon again, and separate, I wud foin spake a word or two of 
myself.’ 

‘Certainly, Jordas; I shall listen with great pleasure. A fine- 
looking fellow like you must have affairs. And the lady ought to 
make some settlement. It shall all be done for you at half-price.’ 

‘No, sir, it is none o’ that kind of thing,’ the dogman answered, 
with a smile, as if he might have had such opportunities, but would 
trouble no lawyer about them; ‘and I get too much of half-price at 
home. It is about my ladies I desire to make speech. They keep 
their business too tight, master.’ 

‘ Jordas, you have been well taught and trained; and you are a 
man of sagacity. Tell me faithfully what you mean. It shall go no 
further. And it may be of great service to your ladies.’ 
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‘It is not much, Master Jellicoose ; and you may make. less than 
that of it. But a lie shud be met and knocked doon, sir, according 
to my opinion.’ 

Certainly, Jordas, when an action will not lie; and sometimes 
even where it does, it is wise to commit a defensible assault, and so 
to become the defendant. Jordas, you are big enough to do that.’ 

‘ Master Jellicoose, you are a pleasant man; but you twist my 
maning, as a lawyer must. They all does it to keep their hand in. 
I am speaking of the stories, sir, that is so much about. And I 
think that my ladies should be told of them right out, and come 
forward, and lay their hands on them. The Yordases always did 
wrong, of old time; but they never was afraid to jump on it.’ 

‘ My friend, you speak in parables. What stories have arisen to 
be jumped upon ?’ 

‘ Well, sir, for one thing, they do tell that the proper owner of 
the property is Sir Duncan, now away in India. A man hath come 
home who knows him well, and sayeth that he is like a Prince out 
there, with command of a country twice as big as Great Britain, and 
they up and make “Sir Duncan” of him, by his duty to the King. 
And if he cometh home, all must fall before him.’ 

‘Even the law of the land, I suppose, and the will of his own 
father. Pretty well, so far, Jordas! And what next ?’ 

‘Nought, sir, nought. But I thought I wur duty-bound to tell 
you that. What is women before a man Yordas ?’ 

‘My good friend, we will not despair. But you are keeping back 
something ; I know it by your feet. You are duty-bound to tell me 
every word now, Jordas.’ 

‘The lawyers is the devil, said the dogman to himself; and 
being quite used to this reflection, Mr. Jellicorse smiled and nodded ; 
‘but if you must have it all, sir, it is no more than this. Jack 
o’ the Smithies, as is to marry Sally o’ Will o’ the Wallhead, is to have 
the lease of Shipboro’ farm, and he is the man as hath told it all.’ 

‘Very well. We will wish him good luck with his farm, Mr. 
Jellicorse answered cheerfully ; ‘and what is even rarer now-a-days, 
I fear, good luck of his wife, Master Jordas.’ 

But as soon as the sturdy retainer was gone, and the sound of his 
heavy boots had died away, Mr. Jellicorse shook his head very gravely, 
and said, as he opened and looked through his packet, which con- 
firmed the words of Jordas, ‘Sad indiscretion—want of legal know- 
ledge—headstrong women—the very way to spoil it all! My troubles 
are beginning ; and I had better go to bed.’ 

His good wife seconded this wise resolve; and without further 
parley it was put into effect, and proclaimed to be successful by a 
symphony of snores. For this is the excellence of having other 
people’s cares to carry (with the carriage well paid), that they sit 
very lightly on the springs of sleep. That well-balanced vehicle 
rolls on smoothly, without jerk, or jar, or kick, so long as it travels 
over alien land. 


302 
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In the morning, Mr. Jellicorse was up to anything, legitimate, 
legal, and likely to be paid for. Not that he would stir half the 
breadth of one wheat-corn, even for the sake of his daily bread, from 
the straight and strict line of integrity. He had made up his mind 
about that long ago, not only from natural virtue, strong and domi- 
nant as that was, but also by dwelling on his high repute, and the 
solid foundations of his character. He scarcely knew anybody, when 
he came to think of it, capable of taking such a lofty course; but 
that simply confirmed him in his stern resolve to do what was right 
and expedient. 

It was quite one o'clock before Jack o’ the Smithies rang the 
bell to see about his lease. He ought to have done it two hours 
sooner, if he meant to become a humble tenant; and the lawyer, 
although he had plenty to do of other people’s business, looked upon 
this as a very bad sign. Then he read his letter of instructions once 
more, and could not but. admire the nice brevity of these, and the 
skilful style of hinting much, and declaring very little. 

For after giving full particulars about the farm, and the rent, 
and the covenants required, Mistress Yordas proceeded thus,— 

‘ The new tenant is the son of a former occupant, who proved to 
be a remarkably honest man in a case of strong temptation. As 
happens too often with men of probity, he was misled and made 
bankrupt, and died about twelve years ago, I think. Please to verify 
this by reference. The late tenant was his nephew, and has never 
perceived the necessity of paying rent. We have been obliged to 
distrain, as you know; and I wish John Smithies to buy in what he 
pleases. He has saved some capital in India, where I am told he 
fought most gallantly. Singular to say, he has met with, and 
perhaps served under, our lamented and lost brother Duncan, of 
whom and his family he may give us interesting particulars. You 
know how this neighbourhood excels in idle talk, and if John 
Smithies becomes our tenant, his discourse must be confined to his 
own business. But he must not hesitate to impart to you any facts 
you may think it right to ask about. Jordas will bring us your 
answer, under seal.’ 

‘ Skilfully put, up to that last word, which savours too much of 
teaching me my own business. Aberthaw, are you quite ready with 
that lease? It is wanted rather in a hurry.’ : 

As Mr. Jellicorse thought the former and uttered the latter part 
of these words, it was plain to see that he was fidgety. He had put 
on superior clothes to get up with; and the clerks had whispered to 
one another that it must be his wedding-day, and ought to end in a 
half-holiday all round, and be chalked thenceforth on the calendar ; 
but instead of being joyful and jocular, like a man who feels a saving 
Providence over him, the lawyer was as dismal, and unsettled, and 
splenetic, as a prophet on the brink of wedlock. But the very last 
thing that he ever dreamed of doubting was his power to turn this 
old soldier inside out. 
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Jack o’ the Smithies was announced at last; and the lawyer, 
being vexed with him for taking such a time, resolved to let him 
take a little longer; and kept him waiting, without any bread and 
cheese, for nearly half an hour. The wisdom of doing this depended 
on the character of the man, and the state of his finances. And both 
of these being strong enough to stand, to keep him so long on his 
legs was unwise. At last he came in, a very sturdy sort of fellow, 
thinking no atom the less of himself because some of his anatomy 
was honourably gone. 

‘Servant, sir,’ he said, making a salute ; ‘I had orders to come to 
you about a little lease.’ 

‘Right, my man; I remembernow. You are thinking of taking to 
your father’s farm, after knocking about for some years in foreign parts. 
Ah, nothing like old England after all! And to tread the ancestral 
soil, and cherish the old associations, and to nurture a virtuous 
family in the fear of the Lord, and to be ready with the rent——’ 

‘ Rent is too high, sir; I must have five pounds off. It ought to be 
ten, by right. Cousin Joe has taken all out, and put nought in.’ 

‘ John o’ the Smithies, you astonish me. I have strong reason 
for believing that the rent is far too low. I have no instructions to 
reduce it.’ 

‘Then I must try for another farm, sir. I can have one of better 
land, under Sir Walter; only I seemed to hold on to the old place; 
and my Sally like to be under the old ladies.’ 

‘Old ladies! Jack, what are you come to? Beautiful ladies in 
the prime of life—but perhaps they would be old in India. I fear 
that you have not learned much behaviour. But at any rate you 
ought to know your own mind. Is it your intention to refuse so 
kind an offer (which was only made for your father’s sake, and to 
please your faithful Sally), simply because another of your family has 
not been honest in his farming ?’ 

‘I never have took it in that way before, the steady old soldier 
answered, showing that rare phenomenon, the dawn of a new opinion 
upon a stubborn face. ‘Give me a bit to turn it over in my mind, 
sir. J.awyers be so quick, and so nimble, and all-corner’d.’ 

‘Turn it over fifty times, Master Smithies. We have no wish to 
force the farm upon you. Take a pinch of snuff, to help your sense 
of justice. Or if you would like a pipe, go and have it in my 
kitchen. And if you are hungry, cook will give you eggs and bacon.’ 

‘No, sir; I am very much obliged to you. I never make much 
0’ my thinking. I go by what the Lord sends right inside o’ me, 
whenever I have decent folk to deal with. And spite of your cloth, 
sir, you have a honest look.’ 

‘You deserve another pinch of snuff for that. Master Smithies, 
you have a gift of putting hard things softly. But this is not 
business. Is your mind made up?’ 

‘Yes, sir. I will take the farm at full rent, if the covenants are 
to my liking. They must be on both sides—both sides, mind you.’ 
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Mr. Jellicorse smiled, as he began to read the draft prepared 
from a very ancient form which was firmly established on the Scar- 
gate Hall estates. The covenants, as usual, were all upon one side, 
the lessee being bound to a multitude of things, and the lessor to 
little more than the acceptance of the rent. But such a result is in 
the nature of the case. Yet Jack o’ the Smithies was not well 
content. In him the true Yorkshire stubbornness was multiplied 
by the dogged tenacity of a British soldier; and the aggregate 
raised to an unknown power by the efforts of shrewd ignorance; and 
at last the lawyer took occasion to say,— 

‘Master John Smithies, you are worthy to serve under the colours 
of a Yordas.’ 

‘That I have, sir, that I have!’ cried the veteran, taken unawares, 
and shaking the stump of his arm in proof; ‘I have served under 
Sir Duncan Yordas, who will come home some day and claim his 
own; and he won’t want no covenants of me.’ 

‘You cannot have served under Duncan Yordas,’ Mr. Jellicorse 
answered, with a smile of disbelief, craftily rousing the pugnacity of 
the man; * because he was not even in the army of the Company, or 
any other army. I mean, of course, unless there was some other 
Duncan Yordas.’ 

‘Tell me!’ Jack o’ the Smithies almost shouted; ‘tell me about 
Duncan Yordas, indeed! Who he was, and what he wasn’t! And 
what do lawyers know of such things? Why, you might have to 
command a regiment, and read covenants to them out there! Sir 
Duncan was not our colonel, nor our captain; but we were under his 
orders, all the more; and well he knew how to give them. Not one 
in fifty of us was white; but he made us all as good as white men; 
and the enemy never saw the colour of our backs. I wish I was out 
there again, I do, and would have stayed, but for being hoarse of 
combat ; though the fault was never in my throat, but in my arm.’ 

‘ There is no fault in your throat, John Smithies, except that it 
is a great deal too loud. I am sorry for Sally, with a temper such as 
yours.” 

‘That shows how much you know about it. I never lose my 
temper, without I hearken lies. And for you to go and say that I 
never saw Sir Duncan——’ 

‘I said nothing of the kind, my friend. But you did not come 
here to talk about Duncan, captain, or colonel, or nabob, or rajah, or 
whatever potentate he may be—of him we desire to know nothing 
more—a man who ran away, and disgraced his family, and killed his 
poor father, knows better than ever to set his foot on Scargate land 
again. You talk about having a lease from him, a man with fifty 
wives, I dare say, and a hundred children! We all know what they 
are, out there.’ . 

There are very few tricks of the human face divine more forcibly 
expressive of contempt than the lowering of the eyelids,.so that only 
a narrow streak of eye is exposed to the fellow-mortal, and that streak 
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fixed upon him steadfastly ; and the contumely is intensified when (as 
in the present instance) the man who does it is gifted with yellow lashes 
on the under lid. Jack o’ the Smithies treated Mr. Jellicorse to a 
gaze of this sort; and the lawyer, whose wrath had been feigned, to 
rouse the other’s, and so extract full information, began to feel his 
own temper rise. And if Jack had known when to hold his tongue, 
he must have had the best of it. But the lawyer knew this, and the 
soldier did not. 

‘Master Jellicorse, said the latter, with his forehead deeply 
wrinkled, and his eyes now opened to their widest; ‘in saying of 
that you make a liar of yourself. Lease, or no lease—that you do. 
Leasing stands for lying in the Bible, and a’ seemeth to do the same 
thing in Yorkshire. Fifty wives, and a hundred children! Sir 
Duncan hath had one wife, and lost her, through the Neljan fever 
and her worry; and a Yorkshire lady, as you might know—and never 
hath he cared to look at any woman since. There now, what you 
make of that—you lawyers that make out every man a rake, and 
every woman a light o’ love? Get along! I hate the lot o’ you.’ 

‘What a strange character you are! You must have had jungle 
fever, I should think. No, Diana, there is no danger’—for Jack 0’ 
the Smithies had made such a noise that Mrs. Jellicorse got fright- 
ened, and ran in; ‘ this poor man has only one arm; and if he had 
two, he could not hurt me, even if he wished it. Be pleased to 
withdraw, Diana. John Smithies, you have simply made a fool of 
yourself. 1 have not said a word against Sir Duncan Yordas, or his 
wife, or his son 

‘ He hath no son, I tell you; and that was partly how he lost his wife,’ 

‘ Well, then, his daughters; I have said no harm of them.’ 

‘And very good reason—because he hath none. You lawyers 
think you are so clever; and you never know anything rightly. Sir 
Duncan hath himself alone to see to, and hundreds of thousands of 
darkies to manage, with a score of British bayonets. But he never 
heedeth the bayonets, not he.’ 

‘I have read of such men, but I never saw them,’ Mr. Jellicorse 
said, as if thinking to himself; ‘ I always feel doubt about the possi-- 
bility of them.’ 

‘ He hath ten elephants,’ continued Soldier Smithies, resolved to~ 
crown the pillar of his wonders, while about it ; ‘ten great elephants, 
that come and kneel before him, and a thousand men ready to run to 
his thumb; and his word is law, better law than is in England, for 
scores and scores of miles on the top of hundreds.’ 

‘Why did you come away, John Smithies? Why did you leave 
such a great prince, and come home ?’ 

‘ Because it was home, sir. And for sake of Sally.’ 

‘There is some sense in that, my friend. And now if you wish 
to make a happy life for Sally, you will do as I advise you. - Will 
you take my advice? My time is of value; and I am not accus- 
tomed to waste words.’ 
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‘ Well, sir, I will hearken to you. No man that meaneth it, can 
say more than that.’ 

‘Jack o’ the Smithies, you are acute. You have not been all 
over the world for nothing. But if you have made up your mind to 
settle, and be happy in your native parts, one thing must be attended 
to. It is a maxim of law, time-honoured and of the highest 
authority, that the tenant must never call in question the title of 
his landlord. Before attorning, you may do so; after that you are 
estopped. Now is it, or is it not, your wish to become the tenant of 
the Smithies farm, which your father held so honourably? Farm- 
produce is fetching great prices now; and if you refuse this offer, 
we have a man, the day after to-morrow, who will give my ladies 101. 
more, and who has not been a soldier, but a farmer all his life.’ 

‘ Lawyer Jellicorse, I will take it; for Sally hath set her heart on 
it; and I know every crumple of the ground, better than the wisest 
farmer doth. Sir, I will sign the articles.’ 

‘ The lease will be engrossed by next market-day; and the sale 
will be stopped, until you have taken whatever you wish at a valua- 
tion. But remember what I said—you are not to go prating about 
this wonderful Sir Duncan, who is never likely to come home, if he 
lives in such grand state out there,.and who is forbidden by his 
father’s will from taking an acre of the property. And as he has no 
heirs, and is so wealthy, it cannot matter much to him.’ 

‘That is true, said the soldier; ‘but he might love to come 
home, as all our folk in India do; and if he doth, I will not deny 
him. I tell you fairly, Master Jellicorse.’ 

‘I like you for being an out spoken man, and true to those who 
have used you well. You could do him no good, and you might do 
harm to others, and unsettle simple minds, by going on about him 
among the tenants.’ 

‘His name hath never crossed my lips till now, and shall not again, 
without good cause. Here is my hand upon it, Master Lawyer.’ 

The lawyer shook hands with him heartily, for he could not but 
respect the man for his sturdiness and sincerity. And when Jack 
was gone, Mr. Jellicorse played with his spectacles and his snuff-box 
for several minutes, before he could make up his mind how to deal 
with the matter. Then hearing the solid knock of Jordas, who was 
bound to take horse for Scargate House pretty early at this time of 
year (with the weakening of the day among the mountains), he lost a 
few moments in confusion. The dogman could not go without any 
answer; and how was any good answer to be given in half an hour 
at the utmost? A time had been when the lawyer studied curtness 
and precision under minds of abridgment in London. But the more 
he had laboured to introduce rash brevity into Yorkshire, and to cut 
away nine words out of ten, when all the ten meant one thing only— 
the more of contempt for his ignorance he won, and the less money 
he made out of it. And no sooner did he marry than he was forced 
to give up that, and, like a respectable butcher, put in every penny- 
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weight of fat that could be charged for. Thus had he thriven, and 
grown, like a goodly deed of fine amplification ; and if he had made 
Squire Philip’s will now, it would scarcely have gone into any breast- 
pocket. Unluckily it is an easier thing to make a man’s will than to 
carry it out, even though fortune be favourable. 

In the present case, obstacles seemed to be arising, which might 
at any moment require great skill and tact to surmount them; and 
the lawyer, hearing Jordas striding to and fro impatiently in the 
waiting-room, was fain to win time for consideration by writing a 
short note to say that he proposed to wait upon the ladies the very 
next day. For he had important news which it seemed expedient to 
discuss with them. In the meantime he begged them not to be at all 
uneasy ; for his news upon the whole was propitious. 


Cuaprer XXI. 
JACK AND JILL GO DOWN THE GILL. 


Upon a little beck that runs away into the Lune, which is a tributary 
of the Tees, there stood at this time a small square house of gray 
stone, partly greened with moss, or patched with drip, and opening 
to the sun with small dark windows. It looked as if it never could 
be warm inside, by sunshine or by fire-glow; and cared not, although 
it was the only house for miles, whether it were peopled, or stood 
empty. But this cold hard-looking place just now was the home of 
some hot and passionate hearts. 

The people were poor; and how they made their living would 
have been a mystery to their neighbours, if there had been any. 
They rented no land, and they followed no trade, and they took no 
alms by hand or post; for the begging-letter system was not yet in- 
vented. For the house itself they paid a small rent, which Jordas 
received on behalf of his ladies, and always found it ready; and that 
being so, he had nothing more to ask, and never meddled with them. 
They had been there before he came into office, and it was not his 
place to seek into their history ; and if it had been, he would not have 
done it. For his sympathies were (as was natural and native to a 
man so placed) with all outsiders, and the people who compress into 
one or two generations that ignorance of lineage which some few 
families strive to defer for centuries; showing thereby unwise insist- 
ence, if latter-day theories are correct. 

But if Master Jordas knew little of these people, somebody else 
knew more about them, and perhaps too much about one of them. 
Lancelot Carnaby, still called ‘ Pet, in one of those rushes after 
random change which the wildness of his nature drove upon him, 
had ridden his pony to a standstill on the moor, one sultry day of 
that August. No pity or care for the pony had he; but plenty of 
both for his own dear self. The pony might be left for the crows to 
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pick his bones, so far as mattered to Pet Carnaby ; but it mattered 
very greatly to a boy like him to have to go home upon his own legs. 
Long exertion was hateful to him, though he loved quick difficulty ; 
for he was one of the many who combine activity with laziness. And 
while he was wondering what he should do, and worrying the fine 
little animal, a wave of the wind carried into his ear the brawling of 
a beck, like the humming of a hive. The boy had forgotten that the 
moor just here was broken by a narrow glen, engrooved with sliding 
water. 

Now with all his strength, which was not much, he tugged the 
panting and limping little horse to the flat breach, and then down 
the steep of the gill, and let him walk into the water and begin to 
slake off a little of the crust of thirst. But no sooner did he see him 
preparing to rejoice in large crystal draughts (which his sobs had first 
forbidden) than he jerked him with the bit, and made a bad kick at 
him; because he could bear to see nothing happy. The pony had 
sense enough to reply, weary as he was, with a stronger kick, which 
took Master Lancelot in the knee, and discouraged him for any 
further contest. Bully as he was, the boy had too much of ancient 
Yordas pith in him to howl, or cry, or even whimper, but sat 
down on a little ridge, to nurse his poor knee, and meditate revenge 
against the animal with hoofs. Presently pain and wrath com- 
bined became too much for the weakness of his frame; and he fell 
back and lay upon the hard ground, in a fainting fit. 

At such times, as everybody said (especially those whom he 
knocked about in his lively moments), this boy looked wonderfully 
lovely. His features were almost perfect ; and he had long eyelashes 
like an Andalusian girl, and cheeks more exquisite than almost any 
doll’s, a mouth of fine curve, and a chin of pert roundness, a neck of 
the mould that once was called ‘ Byronic, and curly dark hair flow- 
ing all around, as fine as the very best perruque. In a word, he was 
just what a boy ought not to be, who means to become apn English- 
man. 

Such, however, was not the opinion of a creature even more 
beautiful than he, in the truer points of beauty. Coming with a 
pitcher for some water from the beck, Insie of the Gill (the daughter 
of Bat and Zilpie of the Gill) was quite amazed as she chanced 
round a-niche of the bank upon this image. An image fallen from 
the sun, she thought it, or at any rate from some part of heaven ; until 
she saw the pony, who was testing the geology of the district by the 
flavour of its herbage. Then Insie knew that here was a mortal 
boy, not dead, but sadly wounded; and she drew her short striped 
kirtle down, because her shapely legs were bare. 

Lancelot Carnaby coming to himself (which was a poor return for 
him), opened his large brown eyes, and saw a beautiful girl looking 
at him. As their eyes met, his insolent languor fell—for he generally 
awoke from these weak lapses into a slow persistent rage—and wonder 
and unknown admiration moved something in his nature that had 
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never moved before. His words, however, were scarcely up-to the 
high mark of the moment. ‘ Who are you?’ was all he said. 

‘I am ealled “ Insie of the Gill.”. My father is Bat of the Gill, 
and my mother Zilpie of the Gill. You must be a stranger, not to 
know us.’ 

‘I never heard of you in all my life; although you seem to be 
living on my land. All the land about here belongs to me; though 
my mother has it for a little time.’ 

‘I did not know,’ she answered softly, and scarcely thinking what 
she said, ‘ that the land belonged to anybody, besides the birds and 
animals. And is the water yours as well?’ 

‘Yes; every drop of it, of course. But you are quite welcome to 
a pitcherful.” This was the rarest affability of Pet ; and he expected 
extraordinary thanks. 

But Insie looked at him with surprise: ‘I am very much obliged 
to you,’ she said; * but I never asked anyone to give it me, unless it 
is the beck itself; and the beck never seems to grudge it.’ 

‘You are not like anybody I ever saw. You speak very different 
from the people about here; and you look very different ten times 
over,’ 

Insie reddened at his steadfast gaze, and turned her sweet soft 
face away. And yet she wanted to know more, ‘ Different means a 
great many things. Do you mean that I look better, or worse ?’ 

‘ Better, of course ; fifty thousand times better! Why, you look 
like a beautiful lady! I tell you, I have seen hundreds of ladies ; 
perhaps you haven't, but I have. And you look better than all of 
them.’ 

‘You say a great deal that you do not think,’ Insie answered 
quietly, yet turning round to show her face again; ‘I have heard 
that gentlemen always do; and I suppose that you are a young 
gentleman.’ 

‘I should hope so indeed. Don’t you know who lam? I am 
Lancelot Yordas Carnaby.’ 

‘Why, you look quite as if you could stop the river,’ she answered 
with a laugh, though she felt his grandeur. ‘I suppose you consider 
me nobody at all. But I must get my water.’ 

‘You shall not carry water. You are much too pretty. . I. will 
carry it for you.’ 

Pet was not ‘introspective;’ otherwise he must have been 
astonished at himself. His mother and aunt would have doubted 
their own eyes, if they had beheld this most dainty of the dainty, and, 
mischievous of the mischievous (with pain and passion | for the, 
moment vanquished), carefully carrying an old brown pitcher. Yet 
this he did, .and wonderfully. well, as he believed; though. Insie, only 
laughed to seehim. For he had on. the loveliest gaiters in the world,. 
of thin white buckskin with agate buttons, and breeches of silk, and a 
long brocaded waistcoat, and a short coat, of rich purple velvet, also a 
riding hat, witha grey ostrich plume, ,. And though he had: very little 
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calf inside his gaiters, and not much chest to fill out his waistcoat, 
and narrower shoulders than a velvet coat deserved, it would have 
been manifest, even to a tailor, that the boy had lineal, if not lateral, 
right to his rich habiliments. 

Insie of the Gill (who seemed not to be of peasant birth, though 
so plainly dressed) came gently down the steep brookside, to see what 
was going to be done for her. 

She admired Lancelot, both for bravery of apparel and of action ; 
and she longed to know how he would get a good pitcher of water, 
without any splash upon his clothes. So she stood behind a little 
bush, pretending not to be at all concerned, but amused at having 
her work done for her. But Pet was too sharp to play cat’s-paw for 
nothing. 

‘Smile, and say “ thank you,”’ he cried; ‘or I won’t do it. Iam 
not going up to my middle for nothing; I know that you want to 
Jaugh at me.’ 

‘You must have a very low middle,’ said Insie; ‘ why, it never 
comes half way to my knees.’ 

‘You have got no stockings, and no new gaiters,’ Lancelot answered 
reasonably ; and then, like two children, they set to and laughed, till 
the gill almost echoed with them. 

‘Why, you're holding the mouth of the pitcher down stream!’ 
Insie could hardly speak for laughing. ‘Is that how you go to filla 
pitcher ?’ 

‘Yes, and the right way too, he answered; ‘the best water 
always comes up the eddies. You ought to be old enough to know 
that.’ 

‘I don’t know anything at all; except that you are ruining your 
best clothes.’ 

‘I don’t care twopence for such rubbish. You ought to see me on 
a Sunday, Insie, if you want to know what is good. There, you 
never drew such a pitcher as that. And I believe there is a fish in 
the bottom of it.’ 

‘ Oh, if there is a fish, let me have him in my hands! I can nurse 
a fish on dry land, until he gets quite used to it. Are you sure that 
there is a little fish ?’ 

‘No, there is no fish; and I am soaking wet. But I never care 
what anybody thinks of me. If they say what I don’t like, I kick 
them.’ 

‘Ah, you are accustomed to have your own way! That anyone 
might know by looking at you. But I have got a quantity of work 
to do. You can see that by my fingers.’ 

The girl made a curtsey, and took the pitcher from him, because 
he was knocking it against his legs; but he could not be angry when 
he looked into her eyes; though the habit of his temper made him 
try to fume. 

‘Do you know what I think ?’ she said, fixing bright hazel eyes 
upon him; ‘I think that you are very passionate sometimes.’ 
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‘ Well, if I am, it is my own business. Who told you anything 
about it? Whoever it was shall pay out for it.’ 

‘Nobody told me, sir. You must remember that I never even 
heard of your name before.’ 

‘Oh, come, I can’t quite take down that! Everybody knows me 
for fifty miles or more, and I don’t care what they think of me.’ 

‘You may please yourself about believing me,’ she answered, 
without concern about it. ‘No one who knows me doubts my word ; 
though I am not known for even five miles away.’ 

‘What an extraordinary girl you are! You say things on purpose 
to provoke me. Nobody ever does that; they are only too glad to 
keep me in a good temper.’ 

‘If you are like that, sir, I had better run away. My father will 
be home in about an hour; and he might think that you had no 
business here.’ 

‘I! No business upon my own land! This place must be bewitched, 
I think. There is a witch upon the moors, I know, who can take 
almost any shape; but—but they say that she is three hundred years 
of age, or more.’ 

‘ Perhaps, then, I am bewitched, said Insie; ‘ or why should I stop 
to talk with you; who are only a rude boy after all, even according 
to your own account ?’ 

‘Well, you can go if you like. I suppose you live in that queer 
little place down there.’ 

‘The house is quite good enough for me, and my father, and 
mother, and brother Maunder. Good-bye; and please never to come 
here again.’ 

‘You don’t understand me. I have made you cry. Oh, Insie, 
let me have hold.of your hand! I would rather make anybody cry 
than you. I never liked anybody so before.’ 

‘Cry, indeed! Whoever heard me cry? It was the way you 
splashed the water up. I am not in the habit of crying for a stranger. 
Good-bye, now; and go to your great people. You say that you are 
bad; and I fear it is too true.’ 

‘I am not bad at all. It is only what everybody says; because I 
never want to please them. But I want to please you! I would 
give anything to do it; if you would only tell me how.’ 

The girl having cleverly dried her eyes, poured all their bright 
beauty upon him; and the heart of the youth was enlarged with a 
new, very sweet, and most timorous feeling. Then his dark eyes 
dropped, and he touched her gently; and only said, ‘Don’t go 
away.’ 

‘But I must go away,’ Insie answered, with a blush, and a look 
as of more tears lurking in her eyes. ‘I have stopped too long; I 
must go away at once.’ 

‘But when may I come again? I will hold you, and fight for 
you with everybody in the world ; unless you tell me when to come 
again.’ 
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‘Hush ! I am quite ashamed to hear you talk so. | I am a poor 
girl, and you a great young gentleman.’ 

‘ Never mind that. That has nothing to do with it. Would you 
like to make me miserable, and a great deal more wicked than I ever 
was before? Do you hate me so much as all that, Insie?’ 

‘No. You have been very kind to me. Only my father would 
be angry, I am sure; and my brother Maunder is dreadful. They all 
go away every other Friday, and that is the only free time I have.’ 

‘Every other Friday! What a long time, to be sure! Won’t you 
come again for water till this day fortnight?’ 

‘Yes; I come for water three or four times every day. But if 
they were to see you, they would kill you-first, and then lock me up 
for ever. The only wise plan is, for you to come no more.’ 

‘You cannot be thinking fora moment what you say. I will tell 
you what ; if you don’t come, I will march up to the house, and beat 
the door in. The landlord can do that, according to law.’ 

‘If you care at all for me,’ said Insie, looking as if she had known 
him for ten years, ‘you will do exactly what I tell you. You will 
think no more about me for a fortnight; and then if you fancy that I 
can do you good, by advice about your bad temper, or by teaching 
you how to plait reeds for a hat, and how to fill a pitcher—perhaps I 
might be able to come down the gill again.’ 

‘I wish it was to-morrow. I shall count the days. But be sure 
to come early, if they go away all day. I shall bring my dinner with 
me ; and you shall have the first help; and I willcarve. But I should 
like one thing before I go; and it is the first time I ever asked any- 
body; though they ask me often enough, I can tell you.’ 

‘What would you like? You seem to me to be always wanting 
something.’ 

*I should like very much—very much, indeed—just to give you 
one kiss, Insie.’ 

‘It cannot be thought of, for a moment,’ she replied ; ‘ and the first 
time of my ever seeing you, sir!’ 

Before he could reason in favour of a privilege which goes pro- 
verbially by favour, the young maid was gone upon the winding path, 
with the pitcher truly balanced on her well-tressed head. Then Pet 
sat down and watched her; and she turned round in the distance, and 
waved him a kiss at decorous interval. 

Not more than three days after this, Mrs. Carnaby came into the 
drawing-room, with a hasty step, and a web of wrinkles upon her 
generally smooth, white forehead. 

‘ Eliza,’ asked her sister; ‘what has put you out so? That chair 
is not very strong, and you are rather heavy. Do you call that grace- 
fully sinking on a seat, as we used to learn the way to do at school?’ 

‘No, I do not call it anything of the kind. And if I am heavy, I 
only keep my heart in countenance, Philippa. You know not the 
anxieties of a mother.’ 

‘I am thankful to say that Ido not. I have plenty of larger cares 
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to attend to, as well as the anxieties of aunt and sister. But what is 
this new maternal care ?’ 

‘Poor Pet’s illness—his serious illness. I am surprised that you 
have not noticed it, Philippa; it seems so unkind of you.’ 

‘There cannot be anything much amiss with him. I never saw 
anyone eat a better breakfast. What makes you fancy that the boy 
must be unwell ?’ 

‘It is no fancy, He must be very ill. Poordear! I cannot bear 
to think of it. He has done no mischief for quite three days!’ 

‘Then he must indeed be at the point of death. Oh, if we could 
only keep him always so, Eliza!’ 

‘My dear sister, you will never understand him. He must have 
his little playful ways. Would you like him to be a milksop?’ 

‘Certainly not. But I should like him first to be a manly boy, 
and then a boyish man. The Yordases always have been manly boys; 
instead of puling, and puking, and picking this, that, and the other.’ 

‘The poor child cannot help his health, Philippa. - He never had 
the Yordas constitution. He inherits his delicate system from his 
poor dear gallant father.’ 

Mrs. Carnaby wiped away a tear; and her sister (who never was 
hard to her) spoke gently, and said there were many worse boys than 
he, and she liked him for many good and brave points of character, 
and especially for hating medicine. 

‘Philippa, you are right; for he does hate medicine,’ the good 
mother answered, with a soft, sad sigh; ‘and he kicked the last 
apothecary in the stomach, when he made certain of its going down.: 
But such things are trifles, dear, in comparison with now. If he would 
only kick Jordas, or Welldrum, or almost anyone who would take it 
nicely, I should have some hope that he was coming to himself. But 
to see him sit quiet is so truly sad. He gets up a tree with his vast 
activity, and there he sits moping by the hour, and gazing in one 
fixed direction. I am almost sure he has knocked his leg ; but he flew 
into a fury when I wanted to examine it ; and when I made a poultice, 
there was Saracen devouring it ; and the nasty dog swallowed one of 
my lace handkerchiefs.’ 

‘Then surely you are unjust, Eliza, in lamenting all lack of mis- 
chief. But I have noticed things as well as you. And yesterday, I 
saw something more portentous than anything you have told me. I 
came upon Lancelot suddenly, in the last place where I should have 
looked for him. He was positively in the library, and reading—read- 
ing a real book.’ 

‘A book, Philippa! Oh, that settles everything! 
gone altogether out of his sane mind.’ 

‘Not only was it a book, but even a book of what people call 
poetry. You have heard of the bold young man over the mountains, 
who is trying to turn poetry upside down, by making it out of every 
single thing he sees; and who despises all the pieces that we used to 
learn at school. I cannot remember his name; but never mind. I 
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thought that we ought to encourage him, because he might know 
some people in this neighbourhood; and so I ordered a book of his. 
Perhaps I told you; and this is the very book your learned boy was 
reading.’ 

‘ Philippa, it seems to me impossible almost. He must have been 
looking at the pictures. I do hope he was only looking at the pictures.’ 

‘There is not a picture in the book of any sort. He was reading 
it, and saying it quite softly to himself; I felt that if you saw him, 
you would send for Dr. Spraggs.’ 

‘ Ring the bell at once, dear, if you wiil be kind enough. I hope - 
there is a fresh horse in the stable. Or the best way would be to send 
for the jumping car ; then he would be certain to come back at once.’ 

‘Do as you like. I begin to think that we ought to take proper 
precautions. But when that is done, I will tell you what I think he 
may be up the tree for.’ 

A man with the jumping car was soon despatched, by urgency of 
Jordas, for Dr. Spraggs, who lived several miles away, in a hamlet to 
the westward, inaccessible to anything that could not jump right 
nimbly. But the ladies made a slight mistake: they caught the 
doctor, but no patient. 

For Pet being well up in his favourite tree, poring with great 
wonder over ‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ which took his fancy somehow—thence 
descried the hateful form of Dr. Spraggs, too surely approaching in the 
seat of honour in the jumping car. Was ever any poesy of such power 
as to elevate the soul above the smell of physic! The lofty poet of the 
lakes and fells, fell into Pet’s pocket anyhow, and down the off-side 
of the tree came he, with even his bad leg ready to be foremost in 
giving leg-bail to the medical man. The driver of the jumping car 
espied this action; but knowing that he would have done the like, 
grinned softly, and said nothing. And long after Dr. Spraggs was 
gone, leaving behind him sage advice, and a vast benevolence of 
bottles, Pet returned very dirty, and hungry, and cross, and most un- 
poetical. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
YOUNG GILLY FLOWERS. 


‘Drum, said Pet, in his free and easy style, about ten days after that 
escape, to a highly respected individual, Mr. Welldrum, the butler 
‘Drum, you have heard perhaps about my being poorly.’ 

‘Ay, that I have, and too much of it,’ replied the portly butler, 
busy in his office with inferior work, which he never should have had 
to do, if rightly estimated. ‘ What you wants, Master Lancelot, is a 
little more of this here sort of thing—sleeves up—elbow grease— 
scrub away at hold ancient plate, and be blowed up if you puts a 
scratch on it; and the more you sweats, the less thanks you gets,’ 
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‘Drum, when you come to be my butler, you shall have all the 
keys allowed you, and walk about with them on a great gold ring, 
with a gold chain down to your breeches pocket. You shall dine 
when you like, and have it cooked on purpose, and order it directly 
after breakfast ; and you shall have the very best hot-water plates ; 
because you hate grease, don’t you, Drum?’ 

‘That I do; especial from young chaps as wants to get some- 
thing out of me.’ 

‘I am always as good as my word; come now.’ 

‘That you are, sir; and nothing very grand to say, considering 
the hepithets you applies to me sometimes. But you han’t insulted 
me for three days now ; and that proves to my mind that you can’t 
be quite right.’ 

‘But you would like to see me better. Iam sure you would. 
There is nobody so good to you as I am, Drum; and you are very 
crusty at times, you know. Your daughter shall be the head-cook ; 
and then everything must be to your liking.’ 

‘ Master Lancelot, you speaks fair. What can I have the honour 
of doing for you, sir, to set you up again in your poor dear ’ealth ?’ 

‘Well, you hate physic; don’t you, Drum? And you make a 
strict point of never taking it.’ 

‘I never knew no good to come out of no bottle, without it were 
a bottle of old crusted port wine. Ab! you likes that, Master 
Lancelot.’ 

‘T'll tell you what it is, Drum; I am obliged to be very careful. 
The reason why I don’t get on, is from taking my meals too much 
in-doors. There is no fresh air in these old rooms. I have got a 
man who says—lI could read it to you; but perhaps you don’t care 
to hear poetry, Drum?’ The butler made a face, and put the 
leather to his ears.. ‘Very well, then; I am only just beginning ; 
and it’s like claret, you must learn to come to it. But from what 
he says, and from my own stomach, I intend to go and dine out of 
doors to-day.’ 

‘Lord! Master Lancelot, you must be gone clean daft. How 
ever could you have hot gravy, sir? And all the Yordases hates 
cold meat. Your poor dear grandfather—ah ! he was a man.’ 

‘So am I. And I have got half-a-guinea. Now, Drum, you 
do just what I tell you; and mind, not a word to anyone. It will 
be the last coin you will ever see of mine, either now, or in all my 
life, remember, if you let my mamma ever hear of it. You slip 
down to the larder and get me a cold grouse, and a cold partridge, 
and two of the hearthstone cakes, and a pat of butter, and a pinch of 
salt, and put them in my army-knapsack Aunt Philippa gave me ; 
also a knife and fork and plate; and let me see—what had I better 
have to drink ?’ ' 

‘Well, sir, if I might offer an opinion, a pint bottle of dry port, 
or your grandfather’s Madeira.’ 

‘Young ladies—young gentlemen I mean, of course—never take 
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strong wines in the middle of the day. Bucellas, Drum—Bucellas is 
the proper thing. And when you have got it all together, turn the 
old cat into the larder, and get away cleverly by your little door, 
and put my knapsack in the old oak tree, the one that was struck by 
lightning. Now, do you understand all about it? It must be 
all ready in half an hour. And if I make a good dinner out on the 
moor, why, you might get another half-guinea before long.’ And 
with these words away strode Pet. 

‘Well, well!’ the butler began muttering to himself; ‘ what 

wickedness are you up to next? A lassie in his head, and his dear 
mammy thought he was sickening over his wisdom-teeth! He is 
beginning airly, and no mistake. But the gals are a coarse, ugly lot 
about here ’"—Master Welldrum was not a Yorkshireman—‘ and the 
lad hath good taste in the matter of wine; although he is that 
contrairy, Solomon’s self could not be upsides with him. Fall fair, 
fall foul, I must humour the boy ; or out of this place I go neck and 
crop.’ 
Taeneiinain, Pet found all that he had ordered, and several little 
things which he had not thought of, especially a corkscrew and a 
glass; and, forgetting half his laziness, he set off briskly, keeping 
through the trees where no window could espy him, and down a 
little side-glen, all a-fuot: for it seemed to him safer to fc:ego his 
pony. 

The gill (or ‘ ghyll,’ as the poet writes it), from which the lonely 
family that dwelt there took their name, was not upon the bridle road 
from Scargate Hall towards Middleton, nor even within eye or reach 
of any road at all; but overlooked by kites alone, and tracked with 
thoroughfare of nothing but the mountain streamlet. The four who 
lived there—‘ Bat and Zilpie, Maunder, and Insie of the Gill ’—had 
nothing to do with, and little to say to, any of the scatterling folk 
about them, across the blue distance of the moor. They ploughed 
no land, they kept no cattle, they scarcely put spade in the ground ; 
except for about a fortnight in April, when they broke up a strip of 
alluvial soil new every season, and abutting on the brook ; and there 
sowed or planted their vegetable crop, and left it to the clemency of 
heaven. Yet twice every year they were ready with their rent when 
it suited Master Jordas to come for it ; since audits at the hall and 
tenants’ dinners were not to their liking. The rent was a trifle; 
but Jordas respected them highly for handing it done up in white 
paper, without even making him leave the saddle. How many paid 
less, or paid nothing at all, yet came to the dinners under rent 
reservation of perhaps one mark; then strictly reserved their rent, 
but failed not to make the most punctual and liberal marks upon 
roast beef and plum pudding ! 

But while the worthy dogman got his little bit of money, sealed 
up and so correct that (careful as he was) he never stopped now to 
count it, even his keen eyes could make nothing of these people, 
except that they stood upon their dignity. To him they appeared 
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to be of gipsy race; or partly of wild, and partly perhaps of Lan- 
castrian, origin; for they rather ‘ featured’ the Lancashire than the 
Yorkshire type of countenance, yet without any rustic coarseness, 
whether of aspect, voice, or manners, The story of their settlement 
in this glen had flagged out of memory of gossip, by reason of their 
calm obscurity; and all that survived was the belief that they 
were queer, and the certainty that they would not be meddled 
with. 

Lancelot Yordas Carnaby was brave, both in the outward and 
the inward boy, when he struck into the gill from a trackless 
spread of moor, not far from the source of the beck that had shaped, 
or been shaped by, this fissure. He had made up his mind to learn 
all about the water that filled sweet Insie’s pitcher; and although 
the great poet of nature as yet was only in early utterance, some of 
his words had already touched Pet as he had never been touched 
before ; but perhaps that fine effect was due to the sapping power of 
first: love. 

Yet first love, however it may soften and enlarge a petulant and 
wayward nature, instead of increasing, cuts short and crisp the 
patience of the patient. When Lancelot was as near, as manners 
and prudence allowed, to that lonesome house, he sat down quietly 
for a little while, in a little niche of a scrubby bush, whence he 
could spy the door. For a short time this was very well; also it 
was well to be furnishing his mind with a form for the beautiful 
expressions in it, and prepare it for the order of their coming out. 
And when he was sure that these were well arranged, and could not 
fail at any crisis, he found further pastime in considering his boots, 
then his gaiters, and small clothes (which were of lofty type), 
and his waistcoat elegant for anybody’s bosom. But after a bit, 
even this began to pall; and when one of his feet went fast asleep, 
in spite of its beautiful surroundings, he jumped up and stamped, 
and was not so very far from hot words as he should have been. 
For his habit was not so much to want a thing, as to get it before 
he wanted it; which is very poor training for the trials of the 
love-time. 

But just as he was beginning to resolve to be wise, and eat his 
victuals, now or never, and be sorry for anyone who came too late— 
there came somebody by another track, whose step made the heart 
rise, and the stomach fall. Lancelot’s mind began to fail him all at 
once; and the spirit, that was ready with a host of words, fluttered 
away into a quaking depth of silence. Yet Insie tripped along as 
if the world held no one to cast a pretty shadow from the sun 
beside her own. 

Even the youngest girls are full of little tricks far beyond the 
oldest boy’s comprehension. But the wonder of all wonders is, they 
have so pure a conscience as never to be thinking of themselves at 
all, far less of anyone who thinks too much of them. ‘I declare, 
she has forgotten that she ever saw me!’ Lancelot muttered to the 
302 
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bush in which he trembled. ‘It would serve her right, if I walked 
straight away.’ But he looked again, and could not help looking 
more than many times again, so piercing (as an ancient poet puts it) 
is the shaft from the eyes of the female women. And Insie was espe- 
cially a femaie girl—which has now ceased to be tautology—so femi- 
nine were her walk and way, and sudden variety of unreasonable charm. 

‘Dear me! I never thought to see you any more, sir,’ said she, 
with a bright blush, perhaps at such a story, as Pet jumped out 
eagerly, with hands stretched forth. ‘It is the most surprising thing. 
And we might have done very well with rain-water.’ 

‘Oh, Insie! don’t be so cold-hearted. Who can drink rain- 
water? Ihave got something very good for you indeed. I have 
carried it all the way myself; and only a strong man could have done 
it. Why, you have got stockings on, I declare; but I like you much 
better without them.’ 

‘Then, Master Lancelot Yordas Carnaby, you had better go home 
with all your good things.’ 

‘ You are totally mistaken about that. I could never get these 
things into the house again, without being caught out to a certainty. 
It shows how little girls know of anything.’ 

‘A girl cannot be expected,’ she answered, looking most inno- 
cently at him, ‘to understand anything sly or cunning. Why should 
anything of that sort be?’ 

‘Well, if it comes to that,’ cried Pet, who (like all unreasonable 
people) had large rudiments of reasoning; ‘why should not I come 
up to your door, and knock, and say, “I want to see Miss Insie; I 
am fond of Miss Insie, and have got something good for her”? That 
is what I shall do next time.’ 

‘If you do, my brother Maunder will beat you dreadfully—so 
dreadfully that you will never walk home. But don’t let us talk of 
such terrible things. You must never come here, if you think of such 
things. I would not have you hurt for all the world; for sometimes 
I think that I like you very much.’ 

The lovely girl looked at the handsome boy, as if they were at 
school together, learning something difficult ; which must be repeated 
to the other’s eyes, with a nod, or a shake of the head, as may be. A 
kind, and pure, and soft gaze she gave him; as if she would love his 
thoughts, if he could explain them. And Pet turned away, because 
he could not do so. 

‘Tl tell you what it is,’ he said bravely, while his heart was 
thrilling with desire to speak well; ‘we will set to at once, and have 
a jolly good spread. I told my man to put up something very good; 
because I was certain that you would be very hungry.’ 

‘Surely you were not so foolish as to speak of me ?’ 

‘No, no, no; I know a trick worth two of that. I was not such 
a fool as to speak of you, of course. But——’ 

‘But, I would never condescend to touch one bit. You were 
ashamed to say a word about me, then, were you ?’ 
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‘Insie, now Insie, too bad of you it is. You can have no idea 
what those butlers and footmen are, if ever you tell them anything. 
They are worse than the maids; they go down stairs, and they get all 
the tit-bits out of the cook, and sit by the girl they like best ; on the 
strength of having a secret about their master.’ 

‘Well, you are cunning!’ cried the maiden with a sigh. ‘I 
thought that your nature was loftier than that. No, I do not know 
anything of butlers and footmen; and I think that the less I know of 
you the better.’ 

‘Oh, Insie, darling Insie, if you run away like that !—I have got 
both your hands, and you shall not run away. Do you want to kill 
me, Insie? They have had the doctor for me.’ 

‘Oh, how very dreadful! that does sound dreadful. I am not at 
all crying ; and you need not look. But what did he say? Please 
do tell me what he said.’ 

‘ He said, “ salts and senna.” But I got up a high tree. Let us 
think of nicer things. It is enough to spoil one’s dinner. Oh, Insie, 
what is anything to eat or drink, compared with looking at you, when 
you are good? IfI could only tell you the things that I have felt, 
all day and all night, since this day fortnight, how sorry you would 
be for having evil thoughts of me!’ 

‘I have no evil thoughts; I have no thoughts at all. But it 
puzzles me to think what on earth you have been thinking. There, 
I will sit down, and listen for a moment.’ 

* And I may hold one of your hands? I must, or you would never 
understand me. Why, your hands are much smaller than mine, I 
declare! And mine are very small, because of thinking about you. 
Now, you need not laugh— it does spoil everything, to laugh so. It 
is more than a fortnight since I laughed at all. You make me 
feel so miserable. But would you like to know how I felt? Mind, 
I would rather cut my head off, than tell it to anyone in the world 
but you.’ 

‘ Now, I call that very kind of you; if you please, I should like 
to know how you have been feeling.’ With these words Insie came 
quite close up to his side; and looked at him so that he could hardly 
speak. ‘You may say it in a whisper, if you like,’ she said; ‘ there 
is nobody coming for at least three hours; ana s0 you may say it in 
a whisper.’ 

‘Then I will tell you; it was just like this. You know that I 
began to think how beautiful you were, at the very first time I looked 
at you. But you could not expect me so to love you al! at once as [ 
love you now, dear Insie.’ 

‘I cannot understand any meaning in such things.’ But she took 
a little distance; quite as if she did. 

‘Well, I went away without thinking very much ; because I had 
a bad place in my knee—a blue place bigger than the new half-crown, 
Where you saw that the pony kicked me. I had him up, and thrashed 
him when I got home; but that has got nothing to do with it—only 
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that I made him know who was his master. And then I tried to go 
on with a lot of things as usual; but somehow I did not care at all. 
There was a great rat-hunt, that I had been thinking of more than 
three weeks, when they got the straddles down, to be ready for the 
new ricks to come instead. But I could not go near it; and it made 
them think that the whole of my inside was out of order. And it 
must have been. I can see by looking back; it must have been so, 
without my knowing it. I hit several people with my holly on their 
shins, because they knew more than I did. But that was no good; 
nor was anything else. I only got more and more out of sorts, and 
could not stay quiet anywhere; and yet it was no good to me to try 
to make a noise. All day I went about, as if I did not care whether 
jpeople contradicted me or not, or where I was, or what time I should 
get back, or whether there would be any dinner. And I tucked up 
my feet in my night-gown every night ; but instead of stopping there, 
as they always used to do, they were down in cold places immediately ; 
and instead of any sleep, I bit holes by the hundred in the sheets, 
with thinking. I hated to be spoken to, and I hated everybody ; and 
so I do now, whenever I come to think about them.’ 

‘Including even poor me, I suppose?’ Insie had wonderfully 
pretty eyebrows, and a pretty way of raising them, and letting more 
light into her bright hazel eyes. 

‘No, I never seemed to hate you; though I often was put out, 
because I could never make your face come well. I was thinking of 
you always; but I could not see you. Now, tell me whether you 
have been like that.’ 

‘Not at all; but I have thought of you once or twice, and 
wondered what could make you want to come and see me. If I were 
a boy, perhaps I could understand it!’ 

‘I hate boys; Iam a man all over now. Iam old enough to 
have a wife; and I mean to have you. Wow much do you suppose 
my waistcoat cost? Well, never wind, because you are not rich. 
But I have got money enough for oth of us to live well, and nobody 
can keep me out of it. You know what a road is, I suppose—a good 
road leading toa town. Dave you ever seen one? A brown place, 
with hedges on each side, made hard and smooth for horses to go 
upon, and wheels that, make a rumble. Well, if you will have me, 

and behave well te. me, you shall sit up by yourself in a velvet dress, 
with a man bef%re you and a man behind, and believe that you are 
flying.’ 
ee But what would become of my father, and my mother, and my 
brother Maunder?’ : 

‘Oh, they must stop here, of course! We shouldn’t want them. 

But I would give them all their house rent-free, and a fat pig every 
Christmas. Now, you sit there, and spread your lap, that I —e 
help you properly. I want to see you eat; you must learn to = 
like a lady of the highest quality; for that you are going to be, 
can tell you.’ 
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The beautiful maid of the gill smiled sweetly, sitting on the low 
bank with the grace of simple nature, and the playfulness of girl- 
hood. She looked up at Lancelot, the self-appointed man, with a 
bright glance of curious contemplation; and contemplation (of any 
other subject than self) is dangerously near contempt. She thought 
very little of his large, free brag, of his patronising manner, and fine 
self-content, reference of everything to his own standard, beauty too 
feminine, and, instead of female gentleness, highly cultivated way- 
wardness. But in spite of all that she could not help liking, and 
sometimes admiring him, when he looked away. And now he was 
very busy with the feast he had brought. 

‘To begin with,’ he said, when his good things were displayed, 
‘you must remember that nothing is more vulgar than to he 
hungry. A gentleman may have a tremendous appetite, but a lady 
never.’ 

‘But why, but why? That does seem foolish. I have read that 
the ladies are always helped first. That must be because of their 
appetites.’ 

‘ Insie, I tell you things; not the reasons of them. Things are 
learned by seeing other people; and not by arguing about them.’ 

‘Then you had better eat your dinner first, and let me sit and 
watch you. And then I can eat mine by imitation; that is to say, 
if there is any left.’ 

‘You are one of the oddest people I have ever seen. You go 
round the corner of all that I say, instead of following properly. 
When we are married, you will always make me laugh. At one time 
they kept a boy to make me laugh; but I got tired of him. Now 
I help you first ; although I am myself so hungry. I do it from 
a lofty feeling, which my Aunt Philippa calls “ chivalry.” Ladies 
talk about it, when they want to get the best of us. I have given 
you all the best part, you see; and I only keep the worst of it for 
myself.’ 

If Pet had any hope that his self-denial would promptly be 
denied to him, he made a great mistake; for the damsel of the 
gill had a healthy moorland appetite, and did justice to all that was 
put before her ; and presently he began, for the first time in his life, 
to find pleasure in seeing another person pleased. But the wine she 
would not even taste, in spite of persuasion and example; the water 
from the brook was all she drank, and she drank as prettily as a 
pigeon. Whatever she did was done gracefully and well. 

‘I am very particular,’ he said at last; ‘but you are fit to dine 
with anybody. How have you managed to learn it all? You take 
the best of everything, without a word about it, as gently as great 
ladies do. I thought that you would want me to eat the nicest 
pieces ; but, instead of that, you have left me bones and drumsticks !’ 

He gave such a melancholy look at these, that Insie laughed 
quite merrily. ‘I wanted to see you practise chivalry,’ she said. 

‘Well, never mind; I shall know another time. Instead of two 
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birds I shall order four ; and other things in proportion. But now I 
want to know about your father and your mother. They must be 
respectable people, to judge by you. What istheir proper name, and 
how much have they got to live upon?’ 

‘ More than you; a great deal more than you,’ she answered, with 
such a roguish smile, that he forgot his grievances, or began to lose 
them in the mist of beauty. 

‘More than me! And they live in such a hole, where only the 
crows come near them ?’ 

‘Yes, more than you, sir. They have their wits to live upon, and 
industry, and honesty.’ 

Pet was not old enough yet in the world to say, ‘ What is the 
use of all those? All their income is starvation.’ He was young 
enough to think that those who owned them had advantage of him; 
for he knew that he was very lazy. Moreover, he had heard of such 
people getting on—through the striking power of exception, so much 
more brilliant than the rule—when all the blind virtues found luck 
to lead them. Industry, honesty, and ability always get on in 
story-books ; and nothing is nicer than to hear a pretty story. But 
in some ways, Pet was sharp enough. 

‘ Then they never will want that house rent-free, nor the fat pig, 
nor any other presents. Oh, Insie, how very much better that will 
be! I find it so much nicer always to get things, than to give them. 
And people are so good-natured, when they have done it, and can 
talk of it. Insie, they shall give me something when I marry you; 
and as often as they like afterwards.’ 

‘ They will give you something you will not like,’ she answered, 
with a laugh and a look along the moor, ‘if you stay here too long, 
chattering with me. Do you know what o'clock it is? I know 
always, whether the sun is out or in. You need show no gold watch 
to me!’ 

‘Oh, that comes of living in a draught all day! The out-door 
people grow too wise. What do you see about ten miles off? It 
must be ten miles to that hill.’ 

‘ That hill is scarcely five miles off ; and what I see is not half of 
that. I brought you up here, to be quite safe. Maunder’s eyes are 
better than mine. But he will not see us for another mile, if you 
cover your grand waistcoat, because we are in the shadows. Slip 
down into the gill again, and keep below the edge of it; and go 
home as fast as possible.’ 

Lancelot felt inclined to do as he was told, and keep to safe 
obscurity. The long uncomfortable loneliness of prospect, and dim 
airy distance of the sinking sun and deeply silent emptiness. of 
hollows, where great shadows began to crawl—in the waning of the 
day, and so far away from home—all these united to impress upon a 
boy a spiritual influence, whose bodily expression would be the 
appearance of a clean pair of heels. But, to meet this sensible 
impulse, there arose the stubborn nature of his race, which hated to 
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be told to do anything, and the dignity of his new-born love—such 
as it was—and the thought of looking small. 

‘Why should I go?’ he said; ‘I will meet them, and tell them 
that I am their landlord, and have a right to know all about them. 
My grandfather never ran away from anybody. And they have got a 
donkey with them.’ 

‘They will have two, if you stop, cried Insie; although she 
admired his spirit. ‘ My father is a very quiet man. But Maunder 
would take you by the throat, and cast you down into the beck.’ 

* I should like to see him try to do it. Iam not so very strong; 
but I am active as a cat. I have no idea of being threatened.’ 

‘Then will you be coaxed? I do implore you, for my sake, to 
go; or it will be too late. Never, never, will you see me again, 
unless you do what I beseech of you.’ 

‘I will not stir one peg, unless you put your arms round my 
neck and kiss me, and say that: you will never have anybody else.’ 

Insie blushed deeply, and her bright eyes flashed with passion, 
not of loving kind. But it went to her heart that he was brave, 
and that he loved her truly. She flung her comely arms around his 
neck and touched her rosy lips with his; and before he could clasp 
her she was gone, with no more comfort than these words :— 

‘ Now, if you are a gentleman you must go; and never come 
near this place again.’ 

Not a moment too soon he plunged into the gill, and hurried up 
its winding course; but turning back at the corner, saw a sweet 
smile in the distance, and a wave of the hand, that warmed his 
heart. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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First Impressions OF THE NEw Wort. 
L 


FINE passage in the good ship ‘Scythia,’ of the Cunard Line, 
with most agreeable fellow-passengers, both English and Ameri- 
can, landed me at New York on June 3, 1879. Such a ship under 
such a hospitable and pleasant commander as Captain Hains, is a sort 
of ark to which every bird would willingly return, and so, by the same 
vessel I re-embarked for Liverpool on July 16. A visit of only six 
weeks to the continent of America can give nothing more than first 
impressions, and these, too, of only a very small portion of the country. 
My visit was purely personal and private. I saw little of men and 
nothing of institutions. From politics of all kinds, whether Eastern 
or Western, it was my great object to escape. But to the forests, to 
the hills, to the rivers, to the birds, to the general aspects of Nature 
in the New World I went with a fresh eye, and in these I found 
much of which no description had given me any accurate idea. 
Of a few of these first and fresh impressions I desire to give 
some account in the pages which follow. 

In one great feature of landscape the States and the Provinces of 
North America differ very much from any expectation I had formed. 
That feature is the nature and disposition of the woods. They are 
not the woods that stand round the ‘stately homes of England’; 
neither is there any hedgerow timber such as, from every elevation 
in the midland counties, gives to the whole country, even to the verge 
of a distant horizon, the appearance of one rich and continuous forest. 
Still less are they woods of France or of Germany, where arboriculture 
is a regular branch of study, where the maximum of produce to the 
acre is carefully considered, and where every scrap, even the ‘ lop 
and top, is neatly collected and piled in ‘ cords.’ In America, with 
the exception of the trees which are planted with admirable effect in 
the streets of cities and towns, there is hardly any indication of the 
cultivation of trees being attended to at all. I saw nothing that 
could be called fine timber, and no woods which showed any care in 
thinning, with a view to the production of such timber in the future. 
And yet the woods of North America are very varied in form, and 
very beautiful in composition. They are by no means mere patches 
of original forest left in the midst of ‘ clearings,’ nor is the cultivated 
country generally bare, with the remains of that forest standing in 
ragged edges round it. There are, indeed, some districts where this is 
the aspect of the land, and a very dreary aspect it is; but the general 
character of all the country which has been long settled is very 
different. It is not a land of ‘ brown heath,’ but it is emphatically a 
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land of ‘ shaggy wood’; a land in which clumps, and thickets, and 
lines, and irregular masses of the most beautiful foliage vary and 
adorn the surface. This is what I had not expected, and what it de- 
lighted me much to see. The secret of it lies in one circumstance, 
which is the secret also of much else that is characteristic of the 
American Continent—the over-abundance of land as compared with 
the cultivating and occupying power of the settled population. It is 
not worth while to cultivate any land but the best. Every acre which 
is of inferior quality, or in an inconvenient situation, every rocky 
knoll too hard, every bank and brae too steep to plough, the sides 
of every stream, the banks of every dell, and frequent tracts on every 
hill side, are left in a state of nature. But throughout the Eastern 
States and Provinces, the soil being full of the seeds of trees, the 
state of nature is a state of woodedness. Even where the whole face 
of the country has been burnt by forest fires, and the settler has 
appropriated whatever portion of it was best and most easily worked, 
the after-growth which has sprung up is a beautiful tangle of Birch 
and Oak, and Elm and Maple; and these tangles, wholly uncared for, 
are left to flourish as they may. To a large extent these woods are 
of no value for any economical purpose, except firewood and fencing. 
The fine trees have disappeared with the original forest, and there 
has been no time, so young are even the oldest settled countries of 
America, for the new growth to attain any size. The struggle for 
existence is allowed to go on among the contending species, and it 
requires a long time under such conditions to develope even fair-sized 
timber. It astonished me to see, even in the close neighbourhood of 
the oldest cities of New England, the extent of land which is aban- 
doned to what may be called‘ bush.’ Cockney travellers and cockney 
economists are accustomed to talk of the ‘ waste lands’ of England 
and Scotland—a phrase under which they designate all land which is 
not under the plough, or divided into fields capable of arable cultiva- 
tion. The truth is that in our Island there is, properly speaking, no 
waste land at all. The roughest pastures are all utilised. Even the 
rugged mountains are the support of great flocks of sheep, which may 
or may not be seen by the tourist from Cheapside. There is, indeed, 
abundance of land which, under other conditions of demand, might be, 
and some day will be, capable of a higher cultivation. This, how- 
ever, is as true of the land which now yields the finest crops of wheat, 
or turnips, or potatoes, as it is of the hillside which yields only grass 
and heather. It is conceivable that the whole soil may at some 
future time be under the conditions of a market garden, when abun- 
dance of manure, cheapness of labour, and great demand for produce 
by vast consuming populations combine to render such cultivation 
possible and remunerative. But in the middle of the oldest States 
of North America there are immense areas of country which in the 
strictest sense may be said to be waste. On the line of railway 
between Boston and Fall River, a line which connects the most 
renowned city with one of the most fashionable watering places of 
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New England, Newport, I was not a little surprised to see the great 
extent of land occupied by the wildest jungle of shaggy wood, in 
some places not unlike the lovely clothing which covers the rocks of 
Loch Katrine or Loch Lomond. Marshy ground, carpeted with a 
plant which, in general effect, reproduces our own ‘ Bog Myrtle,’ 
abounded also. The scenery of the Hudson—the beauty of which far 
exceeded my expectations—depends largely on the beauty of the 
woods. Everywhere, even in the midst of the villas which are the 
retreat of the citizens of New York, there are the most beautiful 
thickets of wood, climbing the steep banks, hanging over the swampy 
hollows, and fringing the rocky promontories which form the margin 
of that magnificent estuary. In truth the woodedness of the land- 
scape is in excess. A mountain range loses in picturesque effect when 
it is covered to the top with wood, when no rocks appear upon the 
surface, and no bald top rises above the vegetation of the base; yet 
this is the uniform character of all the mountains and hills which I 
happened to see on the American Continent. The Catskill Mountains, 
which are a conspicuous feature in the scenery of the Hudson, seem 
to be everywhere covered to the very summits by trees, which, though 
larger than those which we should call copsewood, are yet not large 
enough to have the aspect of fine timber. The hills round and above 
West Point, the great military seminary of the United States, are - 
one vast wood. And there is another feature of these woods which 
surprised me, and that is the very small proportion of the Pine 
tribe as compared with deciduous trees. In the valley of the Hudson 
there are hardly enough to give variety; and even farther north, and 
throughout the settled parts of Canada, where portions of the original 
forests survive on the plains or on the hills, nowhere do we meet 
with the monotonous aspect of a purely Pine vegetation. The woods 
and forests are all largely composed of Elm, Ash, and Maple, with 
frequent tracts of Birch and Aspen.' 

It was with much regret that I passed through Albany without stop- 
ping to see it in detail. The charming picture given by Mrs. Grant 
of Laggan? of the life led by the early settlers there, about a hundred 
years ago, is the picture of a condition of society which has passed 
away. But some features remain, and amongst these there is one 
which especially strikes a stranger in all the towns and villages of New 
England. Where trees are rare in Europe, they are most striking in 
America. Planting, superfluous, and therefore neglected elsewhere in 
the New World, has been carefully attended to in the cities. Their 
streets are almost all avenues of handsome trees, the boughs meeting 
over the ample roadway, their foliage everywhere conspicuous among 


1 Might I suggest to my friends in America the possibility of limiting the 
nuisance of advertisements on the lovely banks of the Hudson. Every available 
surface of rock is covered with the hideous letters of some pill, or some potion, or 
some embrocation, or of some application still more offensive, for the ills of 
humanity. To such an extent is this nuisance carried, that it seemed to me to 
interfere seriously with the beauty of one of the most beautiful rivers in the world. 

2 Memoirs of an American Lady. New York. 
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the houses, and often giving a comfortable rural aspect even to the most 
crowded seats of industry. The view of Albany from a distance on 
the railway is very striking; the State House, like most of the public 
buildings in America, being large and handsome, and seen rising out 
of a most picturesque intermixture of tiles and leaves. This peculiar 
feature of American towns is, like so many other things in that 
country, a consequence of its wealth of land. No economy of its 
surface is ever needed, and none is attended to. Mrs. Grant’s descrip- 
tion of Albany, as it existed in her day, is the description, more or 
less accurate, of all the towns and villages of New England :— 


The town (she says), in proportion to its population, occupied a great 
space of ground. The city, in short, was a kind of semi-rural establishment : 
every house had its own garden, well, and a little green behind: before 
every door a tree was planted, rendered interesting by being coeval with 
some beloved member of the family. Many of these trees were of prodigious 
size and extraordinary beauty, but without regularity, everyone planting 
the kind that best pleased him, or which he thought would afford the most 
agreeable shade to the open portico at his door, which was surrounded by 
seats, and ascended by a few steps. It was in these that each domestic 
group was seated in summer evenings to enjoy the balmy twilight, or 
serenely clear moonlight. 


The valley of the Mohawk, into which the railway passes to the 
north of Albany, has a character and a beauty of its own, very dif- 
ferent from that of the valley of the Hudson. In the first place, the 
Mohawk is a true river, and not an estuary; in the second place, it is 


a small river as compared with the mighty streams of the American 
Continent; a river not like a lake, or an inland sea, but a river that 
the eye can take in, and understand as such—a river like the Thames, 
only greatly more rapid; winding among green meadows, round plea- 
sant islets, under willowy banks, with here and there a few stately elms. 
The breadth of the valley, too, is comparatively small, not unlike some 
parts of the valley of the Thames above Maidenhead, but with sides 
rising in longer slopes and to far greater elevations. These slopes 
are occupied by farms, in which grass seemed to predominate over 
crops, and they are adorned by ample remains of the ancient forests, 
beautifully disposed in irregular clumps, and lines, and masses of 
every conceivable size and form ; the skyline being generally a line of 
unbroken wood, with an increasing proportion of Pine. Nowhere 
did I observe a more favourable specimen of the woodiness of American 
landscape—the mixture of evergreen with deciduous trees was perfect. 
There are, of course, in America no stiff plantations such as too fre- 
quently mar the landscapes of the Old World. All had the appearance 
of natural wood, and not even the most skilful planting in the great 
Places of England or of Scotland could show a more beautiful variety 
of foliage, or a more picturesque intermixture of field and wood. 

It is impossible to pass through the beautiful valley of the 
Mohawk without having one’s mind turned to the many curious and 
interesting questions on the history and fate of the Indian tribes of 
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North America. It is but as yesterday that it was the home of one 
of the most remarkable of those tribes. Hardly a vestige of them now 
remains.. Within the compass almost of a single human life there 
has disappeared from the world a people who, though savage in some 
respects, had nevertheless either the vestiges or the germs of an ample 
civilisation. It is very difficult in America to recollect how you 
everything there is, and how rapidly the culture of the Old World has 
overflowed and submerged all that remained of, or all that might have 
come from, the culture of the native races. This youth of America as 
we now see it was forcibly impressed upon me by an accidental cireum- 
stance. On entering the harbour of New York, I was very kindly pre- 
sented, by General Wilson of that city, with a copy of a new edition of 
the work already quoted, the ‘ Memoirs of an American Lady,’ by Mrs, 
Grant of Laggan. Mrs. Grant was my mother’s friend and teacher, and 
few names were more familiar to mein early years. She did not die till 
1838; yet her girlhood was spent in Albany when that city was one of 
the advanced posts of European settlement in America, and when it 
was still so weak that it was not altogether indifferent to the friend- 
ship and protection of the Indians of the Mohawk. In the long and 
bitter contest for supremacy in North America between France and 
England both nations had need of native allies. It was mainly by 
Indian auxiliaries that only three years before Mrs. Grant’s arrival in 
America, a small body of Frenchmen had defeated and destroyed a 
well-appointed British army commanded by a veteran in the wars of 
Europe. The tribes of the great Algonkin family were those whose 
friendship was cultivated by the French ; whilst the Iroquois, or Five 
Nations, were the special allies of the English colonists. In this 
division we had the best of it, for the Iroquois, of whom the Mohawks 
were the most powerful tribe, were the great warriors of that portion 
of the American Continent. It is curious to observe the very different 
estimate formed of those people by scientific writers of the present 
day, and by such writers as Mrs. Grant, who represents the feeling of 
the colonists in immediate contact with the Mohawks. ‘In regard to 
their internal condition and progress in the Arts,’ says Mr. Dawson, 
‘notwithstanding the gloss with which time may to some extent cover 
these aborigines, we cannot disguise from ourselves that they were for 
the most part the veriest savages.’ * 

Were they savages (on the other hand, asks Mrs. Grant) who had fixed 
habitations, who cultivated rich fields, who built castles (for so they called 
their not incommodious houses surrounded with palisades), who planted 
maize, beans, and showed considerable ingenuity in constructing and 
adorning their canoes, arms and clothing? They who had wise, though 
unwritten, laws, and conducted their wars, treaties and alliances with deep 
and sound policy ; they whose eloquence was bold, nervous and animated, 
whose language was sonorous, musical and expressive; who possessed 
generous and elevated sentiments, heroic fortitude and unstained probity : 
were these, indeed, savages ? 


8 Sketches of the Past and Present Condition of the Indians of Canada. By Geo. 
M. Dawson. Reprinted from the Canadian Naturalist. 
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Making every allowance for a woman’s enthusiastic admiration of 
the picturesque in Indian life and character, there can be no doubt 
that there was a substantial foundation for this representation of them. 
On the assumption that the law of development has always worked 
in one direction, it is hard, indeed, to account for the total decay of 
races who had advanced so far. But if that assumption be a false 
one—if the development of evil is as certain and even more rapid in 
its work than the development of good—then the phenomenon is not 
incapable of explanation, It is now well ascertained that the dis- 
appearance of the North American tribes is not a result of contact 
and collision with the higher civilisation of the European settlers. 
Even if it had been due to this contact, the result would not have 
been the less one requiring explanation. The uncivilised races of 
India and of Africa do not wither or melt away in the ‘ fierce light’ of 
European culture. In general they not only survive but multiply 
and flourish. Something else must have been at work in the case of 
the aboriginal population of North America. The truth is that their 
decay is only the consummation of a process which had begun long 
before Europeans had come into contact with them, and that it has 
been consummated from the operation of causes purely internal. 
And one of these causes is inseparably connected with the very name 
of the Mohawks. In them there was a wonderful development of the 
passion and the power of fighting. It became an insatiable thirst 
for blood. Their very name was a terror in all the vast and fair 
regions of America which stretch between the ocean and the great 
lakes. Whole tracts of country in which the first Jesuit missionaries 
had seen flourishing villages with a settled population, and a prosperous 
agricultural industry, were devastated by the fierce Mohawks. The 
population was extirpated, the few survivors driven into the marshes 
and the forests, to live thenceforward solely by the chase, and to be 
quoted thenceforward by modern anthropologists as the type of 
Primeval Man. The evolution of savagery has thus, on an extended 
scale, been seen and described by eye-witnesses, not only in historic, 
but in very recent times. And then the conquerors themselves became 
the victims of the vices and of the unnatural habits which had been 
developed along with their sole addiction to war and with their thirst 
of blood. One of these vices was the cruel treatment of women—on 
whom the whole burden of work was laid, and whose wretched con- 
dition has been described by many writers. Was this primeval ? 
If so, man was born into the world with lower habits and poorer 
instincts than the brutes. All the analogies of nature, and all the 
presumptions of reason are in favour of the conclusion that these 
destructive and suicidal habits and vices are the results of develop- 
ment, the end of small beginnings of evil, and of departures, at first 
slight, from the order of nature. The American Continent is covered 
with the remains of an ancient civilisation which has passed away, 
and which for the most part had already passed away long before it 
suffered any violence from external enemies. The history of its de- 
struction is to a great extent unknown. But such indications of that 
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history as can be derived from what we know of the aboriginal races 
point directly to American savagery as the result of vices evolving 
their own natural consequences through a long lapse of time. 

As we passed, in the course of a few hours, through an extent of 
country which it took Mrs. Grant, with her father’s detachment of the 
55th Regiment, nearly three weeks to traverse, it was difficult to 
realise the change which had been brought about during an interval 
of time so short in the life of nations. The peaceful homesteads of 
the Mohawk valley, and its thriving towns, presented a contrast with 
its past even more absolute than that which is presented by the 
scenes of our own old Border warfare; and the beautiful lines in 
which this contrast has been presented by the great Border Minstrel 
come involuntarily to one’s mind :— 


Sweet Teviot, on thy silver tide 

The flaring bale-fires blaze no more ; 
No longer steel-clad warriors ride 
Along thy wild and willowed shore : 
Where’er thou wind’st, by dale or hill, 
All, all is peaceful, all is still, 

As if thy waves since Time was born, 
Since first they rolled upon the Tweed, 
Had only heard the shepherd’s reed, 
Nor started at the bugle horn.‘ 


As we emerged from the valley of the Mohawk into the open rolling 
country whose streams fall into Lake Ontario, I was struck with the 
vast extent of pasture land, apparently of the finest quality. The 
number of cattle visible on its surface seemed strangely below its 
capabilities of feeding. It gave me the impression of a country very 
much understocked, and cultivated, when cultivated at all, in the 
most careless manner. It was here I first saw an American forest 
clearing—and nothing more dreary can well be imagined. The stumps 
of the trees, some eight or ten feet high, are left in the ground ; some 
charred quite black, others bleached quite white—all looking the 
picture of decay. The edges of the surrounding woods are of course 
ragged—the trees shabby and unhealthy, as trees always are which 
have grown up in thickets, and are then left to stand in the open. 

This is the aspect of country of which I had expected to see a 
great deal—and no doubt in many districts large tracts must be in 
this condition. But it is the condition only of the country where the 
processes of settlement are in their first stage. In a few years the soil, 
pregnant with seeds of all kinds, soon sends up a rich and tangled 
arboreal vegetation on every spot which is not kept in continual 
cultivation. 

The shades of night had blotted out the landscape long before we 
reached Niagara. The north-western horizon, however, had been for 
some time illuminated by summer lightning, which soon became 


* Lay of the Last Minstrel, canto iv. 
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forked and very brilliant. As we crossed the Suspension Bridge, 
seeing nothing but a dim whiteness in the distance, a flash unusually 
long and vivid lit up the whole splendour of the Falls with its pallid 
and ghastly light. 

There is perhaps no natural object in any part of the world 
which when seen answers so accurately to expectation as the Falls 
of Niagara. Pictures and photographs without end have made them 
familiar in every aspect in which they can be represented. Those 
in what they cannot be represented are the last to be seen, and the 
last to be appreciated. The first approach to them is perhaps the 
least imposing view of all. They are seen at the distance of about a 
mile. They are seen, too, from an elevation above the level of the top 
of the Falls, and the great breadth of the river, as compared with the 
height of the precipice, makes that height look comparatively small. 
Nevertheless, the effect of the whole, with the two great columns ot 
spray from the ‘ Horse-shoe,’ suddenly revealed by a flash of lightning, 
is an effect which can never be forgotten. The power and beauty ot 
Niagara are best seen from the point on the Canadian bank whence 
the ‘ Table Rock’ once projected. This arises from the fact that the 
deepest convexity of the ‘ Horse-shoe’ is only well seen from that 
point, and it is along the edges of that convexity that the greatest 
mass of water falls, with an unbroken rush, which is only to be seen 
here, and in the heaviest billows of the Atlantic when their crests rise 
transparent against the light. The greens and blues of that rush 
are among the most exquisite colours in nature, and the lines upon it, 
which express irresistible weight and force, are as impressive as they 
are delicate and indefinable. The awfulness of the scene is much 
increased when the wind carries the spray-cloud over the spectator 
and envelopes him in its mists; because, whilst these are often thick 
enough wholly to’ conceal the foaming water at the bottom of the 
falls, they are rarely thick enough to conceal the mighty leap of the 
torrent at the top. The consequence is that the water seems to be 
tumbling into a bottomless abyss—with a deafening roar, intensified 
by the same currents of air which carry the drenching spray. 

I am inclined to think, however, that the most impressive of all 
the scenes at Niagara is one of which comparatively little is said. The 
river Niagara above the Falls runs in a channel very broad, and very 
little depressed below the general level of the country. But there is 
a steep declivity in the bed of the stream for a considerable distance 
above the precipice, and this constitutes what are called the Rapids. 
The consequence is that when we stand at any point near the edge of 
the Falls, and look up the course of the stream, the foaming waters 
of the ‘Rapids constitute the skyline. No indication of land is 
visible—nothing to express the fact that we are looking at a river. 
The crests of the breakers, the leaping and the rushing of the waters, 
are all seen against the clouds, as they are seen in the ocean when 
the ship from which we look is in the ‘trough of the sea.’ It is 
impossible to resist the effect on the imagination. It is as if the 
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fountains of the great deep were being broken up, and as if a new 
Deluge were coming on the world. The impression is rather in- 
creased than diminished by the perspective of the low wooded banks 
on either shore, running down to a vanishing point and seeming to be 
lost in the advancing waters. An apparently shoreless sea tumbling 
towards one isa very grand and a very awful sight. {Forgetting there 
what one knows, and giving oneself up to what one only sees, I do 
not know that there is anything in nature more majestic than the 
view of the Rapids above the Falls of Niagara. 

A very curious question, and one of great scientific interest, 
arises out of this great difference between the course of the Niagara 
river above and below the Falls. It has, in my opinion, been much 
too readily assumed by geologists that rivers have excavated the 
valleys in which they run. In innumerable cases the work thus at- 
tributed to rivers is a work wholly beyond their power. Under certain 
conditions, no doubt, the cutting power of running water is very 
great. When the declivity is steep, and when the stream is liable 
to floods carrying stones and gravel along with it, the work of ex- 
cavation may be rapid. On the other hand, when the declivity is 
gentle, when the quantity of water is not liable to sudden increase, 
and when it carries little foreign matter, it may run for unnumbered 
ages without producing more than the most insignificant effect. 
Much also depends on the disposition of the rocks over which a river 
runs. If these from their texture or from their stratification present 
edges which are easily attacked or undermined, even a gentle stream 
may cut rapidly for itself a deeper bed. On the other hand, when 
the rocks do not expose any surfaces which are easily assailable, a 
very large body of water may be powerless to attack them, and may 
run over them for ages without being able to scoop out more 
than a few feet or even a few inches. Accordingly, such is actually 
the case of the Niagara river in the upper part of its course from 
Lake Erie to Lake Ontario. In all the ages during which it has 
run in that course for fifteen miles it has not been able to remove 
more than a few feet of soil or rock. The country is level and 
the banks are very low, so low that in looking up -the bed of 
the river the more distant trees on either bank seem to rise out of 
the water. But suddenly in the middle of the comparatively level 
country the river encounters a precipice of 165 feet deep, and 
thenceforward for seven miles runs through a profound cleft or ravine, 
the bottom of which is not less than 300 feet below the general 
level of the country. Now the question arises how that precipice 
came to be there? This would be no puzzle at all if the precipice 
were coincident with a sudden declivity in the general level of the 
country on either side of the river. And there is such a declivity 
—but it is not at Niagara. It is seven miles farther on. At 
the Falls there is no depression in the general level of the banks. 
Indeed, on the Canadian shore the land rises very considerably just 
above the Falls. On the American shore it continues at the same 
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elevation. The whole country here, however, is a table-land, and 
that table-land has a termination—an edge—over which the river 
must fall before it can reach Lake Ontario. But that edge does not run 
across the country at Niagara, but along a line much nearer to Lake 
Ontario, where it is a conspicuous feature in the landscape, and is 
called the Queenstown Heights. The natural place therefore, so to speak, 
for the Falls would have been where the river came to that edge, and from 
that point the river has all the appearance of having cut its way back- 
wards, in the course of time. The process is still going on, and arises 
from a cause which fully explains the powerful action of the river in its 
lower course, and its very feeble action in its upper course. The bed 
of rock over which the water flows from Lake Erie is a hard limestone, 
and it lies nearly flat. This is precisely the kind and the position of 
rock in which water acts most slowly. But, underneath this bed of 
limestone there is another bed of a soft incoherent shale. At the 
edge of the table-land, of course, this bed becomes exposed when the 
vegetation of the declivity is washed away by a river falling over it. 
In a climate so severe as that of Canada, even in our own time, the 
annual freezing of the spray, and of the dripping water, and the 
annual thawing of it again in spring, have the effect of making the bed 
of shale crumble away very rapidly; consequently the upper bed of 
limestone becomes constantly more or less undermined. Its own hard- 
ness and tenacity enable it to stand a good deal of this undermining, 
and it stands out and projects as a ‘table rock.’ But at last too much of 
its support is eaten away, the weight of water passing over it exerts a 
leverage upon its outer edge: it tumbles down, and the edge of the 
water-fall thus retreats to the point where the underlying shale is still 
able to support the limestone ledges. The rate at which this cutting 
back of the Falls of Niagara is still going on is sufficiently rapid to 

be observable in the memory of man; and it is obvious that, assuming 
this rate to have been constant, it is possible to calculate the number 
of years which have elapsed since the river began to tumble over the 
precipice at Queenstown. Sir Charles Lyell came to the conclusion 

that the rate of cutting back is about one foot in each year. At that 
rate the river would have taken 35,000 years to effect its retreat from 
Queenstown to the present position of the Falls. This is a very short 

fathom-line to throw out into the abysmal depths of geological Time. 
But it is one of the very few cases in which something like a solid 

datum can be got for calculating even approximately the date at which 
the present configuration of the terrestrial surface was determined, 

and the time occupied in effecting one of the very last, and one of the 

very least, of the changes which that surface has undergone. Ofcourse, 

it is quite possible that the rate of cutting may not have been at all 

uniform, that a greater severity of climate, some ten thousand or twenty 

thousand years ago, may have produced as much effect in one of those 

years as is produced in ten or twenty years under existing conditions. 

But making every allowance for this possibility, the principle of the 

calculation seems to be a sound one. The deep groove in which the 
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Niagara river runs from the Falls to the Queenstown Heights does 
seem to be a clear case of a ravine produced by a known cause which 
can be seen now in actual operation. As far as I could see, there is 
nothing to indicate that the ravine is due to a ‘fault’ or a crack 
arising from subterranean disturbance. And even if some such cause 
did commence the hollcw, it seems nearly certain that by far the greater 
part of the work has been done by the process which has been described. 
The result as to years is, after all, by no means a very startling one. 
Thirty-five thousand years isan insignificant fraction of the time which 
has certainly been occupied in some of the most recent operations of 
geological time. 

If the Cataract of Niagara had continued to be where it once was, 
it would have given additional splendour to one of the most beautiful 
landscapes of the world. Instead of falling, asit does now, into a narrow 
chasm, where it cannot be seen a few yards from either bank, it would have 
poured its magnificent torrent over a higher range of cliff, and would 
have shone for hundreds of miles over landandsea, Ofthis landscape I 
confess I had never heard, and I saw it by the merest accident. In the 
war of 1812 the Americans invaded Canada at Queenstown and seized 
the steep line of heights above that town, which form the termination 
or escarpment of the comparatively high table-land of the upper Lakes. 
The American forces were attacked and speedily dislodged by the 
British troops under the command of General Brock. This brave 
officer, however, fell early in the action, and a very handsome monu- 
ment, consisting of a lofty column, has been erected to his memory 
on the summit of the ridge. Being told at the hotel that ‘ Brock’s 
monument’ was an object of interest, and that from it there was a 
‘ good view,’ we drove there from Niagara. We found a ‘ good view’ 
indeed. No scene we met with in America has left such an impression 
on my mind. It is altogether peculiar, unlike anything in the Old 
World, and such as few spots so accessible can command even in the 
New. One great glory of the American Continent is its lakes and 
rivers. But they are generally too large to make much impression 
on the eye. The rivers are often so broad as to look like lakes with- 
out their picturesqueness, and the lakes are so large as to look like 
the sea without its grandeur. Another great glory of America is its 
vast breadth of habitable surface. But these again are so vast that 
there are few spots indeed whence they can be seen and estimated. 
But from the heights of Queenstown both these great features 
are spread out before the eye after a manner in which they can 
be taken in. The steep bank below us is covered with fine specimens 
of the Thuja occidentalis, commonly called the Cedar in America. 
Looking to the north-east, the horizon is occupied by the blue 
waters of Lake Ontario, which form the sky-line. But on either 
side the shores can be seen bending round the lake to an illimit- 
able distance and losing themselves in fading tints of blue. To 
the left, turning towards the north-west, the fair province of Ontario 
stretches in immense plains and in escarpments of the same table- 
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land. The whole of this immense extent of country has the aspect of 
a land comfortably settled, widely cultivated, and beautifully clothed 
with trees. Towns and villages are indicated by little spots of gleam- 
ing white, by smoke, and a few spires. To the left, on the Canadian 
shore, and seen over a deep bay, the city of Toronto is distinctly 
visible when the atmosphere is clear. At our feet the magnificent 
river of the Niagara emerges from its ravine into the open sunlight of 
the plains, and winds slowly in long reaches of a lovely green, and 
round a succession of low-wooded capes, into the vast waters of Ontario. 
The contrast is very striking between the perfect restfulness of its 
current here and the tormented violence of its course at the Falls, at 
the Rapids, and at the Whirlpool. 

The six or seven miles of road between Niagara and the heights 
of Queenstown afforded me my first opportunity of seeing a bit of 
Canadian country in detail. The farms seemed to be of very consider- 
able size—the cultivation careless, so far as neatness is concerned, and 
manifesting that complete contempt of economy of surface which is 
conspicuous over the whole of North America. Straggling fences, 
wide spaces of land along the roads left unappropriated, irregular 
clumps, and masses of natural wood—odd corners left rough and wild 
—all these features proclaimed a country where economy in culture 
was wholly needless and never attended to. The vast landscape from 
Brock’s monument, along both shores of Lake Ontario, as far as the 
eye could reach, exhibited the same characteristic features. They are 
features eminently picturesque, combining the aspects of wildness 
with the impression of exuberant fertility and of boundless wealth. 

Of the country between Niagara and Kingston—that is to say, of 
the whole northern shores of Lake Ontario—I saw nothing except 
what could be seen from a railway train. It had evidently a great 
uniformity of character, except at the north-western corner of 
the lake, round the head of the deep Bay, between Hamilton and 
Toronto. Here one gets a glimpse of a considerable extent of land 
which is still ‘ uncleared,’ and covered with a forest vegetation which 
is predominantly Pine—with margins, however, everywhere, and with 
watery creeks occasionally, rich in the lovely foliage of tangled Birch 
and Oak and Aspen. In striking contrast with these indications of a 
land not yet redeemed from a state of nature, we dashed past, near 
Toronto, the most elaborate and admirable preparations for a great 
agricultural exhibition on the most advanced type of European 
civilisation. 

Of the scenery of the St. Lawrence between Kingston and Mon- 
treal I can only say that its sole attraction is in the majesty of the 
river, and that where that majesty is lost by the river becoming 
merely a series of lakes, the view is irredeemably monotonous. The 
banks are very low; the houses visible upon them are too often like 
wooden boxes ; and it is only at a few spots that the trees exhibit any 
effective masses of foliage. A labyrinth of little rocky islets, rising 
out of tranquil water, and divided from each other by intricate 
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channels, and creeks and bays, with changing vistas of lights and 
shadows and reflections, must always be beautiful in its own way. 
But the famous ‘thousand islands’ of the St. Lawrence cannot 
be compared with the analogous scenery in many of the lakes 
of Europe, and especially of Scotland. The general uniformity of 
elevation in the islands themselves, and the utter flatness of the banks 
on either side, give a tameness and monotony to the scene which con- 
trasts unfavourably indeed with the lovely islets which break the 
surfaces of Loch Lomond and Loch Awe. But, on the other hand, 
wherever the St. Lawrence reveals itself to the eye, not as a series of 
lakes, but as a rushing river—then, indeed, its course becomes 
wonderfully impressive. It is worth crossing the Atlantic to see the 
Rapids of the St. Lawrence. Such volumes of water rushing and 
foaming i in billows of glorious green and white can be seen nowhere 
in the Old World. They speak to the eye of the distances from which 
they come ; of the Rocky Mountains which are their far-off watershed 
in the west ; of the vast intervening continent which they have 
drained ; of the great inland seas in which they have been stored and 
gathered. These Rapids are the final leaps and bounds by which they 
gain at last the level of the Ocean, and the history of their triumphant 
course seems as if it were written on their face. 

Few cities in the world are more finely situated than Montreal. 
For many miles above it the monotony of the banks of the St. 
Lawrence is relieved by distant views of the Adirondak Hills—a re- 
markable isolated group rising out of the great plains which stretch 
far southward into the State of New York. In front also, that is, in the 
direction of the river, but also on its right bank, a long mountain range 
appears. These are the mountains in the hollows of which lie the 
Lakes Champlain and George. The Canadian shore likewise presents 
distant elevations which break the horizon, and give it interest. As 
we approach Montreal the steep hill from which it derives its name 
rises finely above the river, which rushes swiftly round pleasant 
islands, and past the handsome quays and public buildings of the 
city. Built along the slope of the hill, and rising along that slope to 
a very considerable elevation, the houses much mixed with trees, and 
the top of the hill richly clothed with wood, full of the towers and 
spires of handsome churches, the city of Montreal occupies a position 
of conspicuous beauty; nor do its attractions diminish on a closer 
inspection. Long lines of handsome streets, with comfortable and 
substantial houses or villas, and generally shaded by double rows of 
trees, lead us up to the higher levels, where gardens and shrubberies 
are pleasantly intermixed. Under the hospitable guidance of Dr. 
Campbell, an old and hereditary friend, we were driven round ‘the 
mountain,’ which has been secured by the municipality as a public 
park. From the whole of this fine hill the prospect is magnificent. 
For many miles above, and for many miles below, the course of the 
noble river is to be seen, which is here more than a mile wide, and 
which up to Montreal is navigable for vessels of a large size. The 
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vast extent of country over which the eye ranges in every direction 
has the same general character as that seen from the heights of 
Queenstown. It is everywhere richly wooded, and althouch the moun- 
tains which vary this landscape are not broken or picturesque in surface, 
they have fine and flowing outlines, with long and habitable slopes. 

It was with no small pleasure that I made the acquaintance of 
that distinguished man, Principal Dawson, of McGill College, with 
whose writings on Canadian geology I had been long familiar, and 
over whose most interesting collections I had time only to cast a very 
hasty glance. 

Of Quebec I need not speak. Its peculiar situation is so well 
known, and the beauty of the view from its citadel has been so often 
described, that one’s expectations are in very close correspondence 
with what one finds. The St. Lawrence, however, at Quebec is no 
longer a river, but an estuary—a very fine estuary certainly, but 
in point of picturesqueness by no means so beautiful as the estuary 
of the Clyde, or even of the Forth. Like all the other fine prospects 
which I saw in the New World, its loveliness is in the vastness of 
the surfaces over which the view extends—in its immense vanishing 
distances of water and of land. The peculiar steeples of the French 
Canadian churches alone remind one of the Old World. In every- 
thing else the view has all the characteristic features of the American 
Continent. The great range of the Lawrentian Hills, which rise 
below Quebec on the Canadian shore, are by no means impressive. 
In that immense horizon, and in that clear atmosphere, they have 
not the effect of mountains, but of a series of low rounded swelling hills, 
without any broken outlines or rocky surfaces, and wholly covered 
with wood, very uniform in size and colour. They fall towards the St. 
Lawrence in long and gentle slopes, dotted with farms and villages, 
except when in the farthest distance the view is bounded by a some- 
what steeper headland. The surface over which one looks is more 
beautiful on the opposite side of the river—to the south and south- 
west, that is, towards the distant boundary of the United States. In 
that direction the eye ranges over a great extent of country rising to 
very distant uplands, and with the intervening spaces well marked by 
the perspective of low-wooded points, knolls, and ridges. To look from 
the height of some three hundred feet down on such an estuary, 
covered with ships and boats of all sorts and sizes, and with such a 
prospect beyond, all bathed in sunlight, shining through the fine 
clear air of Canada, must always be exhilarating. But at Quebec this 
great pleasure is heightened by the inseparable associations of the 
place—the memory of Wolfe and of Montcalm. 

The hollows and recesses of the Lawrentian Hills in the neigh- 
bourhood of Quebec are often occupied by small lakes. An expedition 
to one of these—the lake of Beauport—enabled me to see in detail 
the character of the range and of the forests which clothe it. The 
drive led us through an open country full of comfortable farms 
and villas. As we approached the lower slopes of the hills, I was 
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delighted to see the characteristic rocks of that oldest of all the sedi- 
mentary deposits of the globe, which from this range of hills has been 
called the Lawrentian gneiss. The mineral aspect of rocks is by no 
means always a safe guide to their geological position. There are sand- 
stones, and limestones, and slates, and quartzites of all ages, and one of 
these is often so very like another as to be hardly distinguishable even 
by a practised eye. But the mineral aspect of the Lawrentian gneiss is 
an aspect which, to those who are familiar with it, can never be 
mistaken. In the loose blocks which lay scattered in profusion upon 
the ground on either side of the road, and in all the walls and 
dikes which had been built for fences near it, I recognised in a 
moment the fine crystals of hornblende and of felspar, with which 
I was familiar in the Island of Tyree, one of the Hebrides, and 
on the west coast of Sutherland. The rock, wherever it was 
visible im situ, presented surfaces rounded and smoothed by the 
passage of floating ice. It was pleasant, too, to pass a real little 
* burn,’ a fast-running little stream, making its way in trouty pools 
and ripples over stones and gravel. Presently we were among 
the woods—such delicious woods of Aspen, and White Birch, and 
Maple, with only just a little mixture of Spruce and Balsam fir. The 
Aspen in Canada is very often the exclusive growth which comes 
up after the Pine forests have been burnt. The bark is of a rich 
creamy white, and its leaves have a very soft and tender green. 
Mosses of great beauty attracted my attention, as handsomer than 
any of the same family with which I was acquainted at home. A few 
grassy clearings in a rolling country, otherwise entirely covered with 
thin shaggy wood, led us gradually into a glen with the sound of water- 
falls, and this glen opened into an amphitheatre of hills, from five hun- 
dred to eight hundred feet high, very steep, and entirely covered with 
heavier timber, both evergreen and deciduous. Pines predominated 
towards the top, although even here they by no means stood alone. 
But the sides of the hills, often so steep as to be almost precipitous, 
were covered with Elm, and Ash, and the Black Birch, a very handsome 
tree, not unlike the Wych Elm in habit of growth. Embosomed in these 
lovely woods and hills lay the little lake of Beauport, with its gleam- 
ing waters of azure blue, the tall forest trees rising from the edges of 
the lake in every variety of size and foliage. The fish were shy, and 
if we had depended on the success of my fly fishing, our means of 
refreshment would have been but scanty. But in the pleasant little 
Inn, log-built and verandahed, we found an excellent supply of the 
finest trout, and methods of cooking them which left nothing to be 
desired. 

A very pleasant cruise in the steamer ‘ Druid’ began with a run 
for some thirty miles up the Saganay river. This enabled me still 
more perfectly to appreciate the general appearance of the forests of 
the Lawrentian Hills. The Saganay is a very remarkable feature 
in the scenes and in the geology of Canada. It is a deep cleft or 
crack cutting through the range—probably due originally to some 
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great ‘ fault’ in the stratification, but no doubt subsequently deep- 
ened by that agent of erosion which was at its maximum of 
power during the glacial period. So profound is this cleft that for 
the distance of about fifty or sixty miles the soundings are upwards of 
one hundred fathoms, so that, except in a few bays where small streams 
have brought down deposits, and round the shores of a few islands, 
there are no anchorages for vessels. The scenery is undoubtedly very 
peculiar and very pretty, but it is far less impressive than I expected. 
The hills are too uniformly covered with forest, there are very few 
fine precipices or rock surfaces exposed to view, there are no peaks 
rising high above the general level, and the outlines are rounded and 
monotonous. There is, however, great beauty of detail, both in some 
portions of the forest scenery, and in features still more minute. 
On one of the few bare rocky points which lay in our way we landed, 
and I was much struck by the lovely vegetation which was growing 
among the rounded surfaces of stone. Besides a profusion of 
Bilberry and Cranberry plants in full flower, there was a perfect 
garden of the most lovely Lichens and Mosses. Some of these pre- 
sented the most exquisite dendritic forms in diverse tints of silver- 
grey, of a delicate green, and of efflorescent white, which it would 
be very difficult to paint, and which it is impossible to describe. Any 
attempt to preserve them was futile. On being handled, they im- 
mediately crumbled into fine powder. But that rocky point was a 
very paradise of Cryptogamic botany. 

I cannot pass from the lower St. Lawrence and the Saganay 
without mentioning one very great peculiarity of its scenery, and 
that is the population of white Porpoises which inhabit these waters. 
These curious creatures are as pure white as a kid glove, and when 
seen opposite to the light and against the blue water, they are as 
beautiful as they are peculiar. They seemed to be very numerous— 
tumbling about on all sides of the vessel, especially towards the 
mouth of the Saganay, where we spent a delicious evening amidst 
the glories of a Canadian sunset in the height of summer. 

A fishing excursion to the Restigouche river, which is the 
boundary stream between the Provinces of Canada and New Bruns- 
wick, took us by the Intercolonial Line of railway across the broad 
belt of land which lies between the shores of the St. Lawrence and 
those of the Bay of Chaleur. It was in passing through this belt of 
country, between Riviére de Loup, on the southern bank of the 
St. Lawrence, and Metapediac, at the head of the Chaleur Bay, that I 
first gained what I supposed to be a fairly adequate idea of the primeval 
forests of North America. Strictly speaking, it is not in its primeval 
condition, because throughout the whole, or nearly the whole, of this 
great extent of country the one most valuable Pine for purposes of 
commerce has been ‘lumbered out.’ That pine is the White Pine 
of the markets—the Pinus Strobus—commonly called in England 
the Weymouth or New England Pine. But all the other trees have 
been allowed to remain, and where the White Pine did not grow 
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abundantly, the forests are in a state of nature. For some miles from 
the St. Lawrence the country is settled, and clearings which we saw 
in progress show that even soil which is so heavily encumbered, and 
which looked by no means rich, is nevertheless capable of rewarding 
agricultural industry. But the interior is one vast and continuous 
forest, in part of which a great fire was raging, and in another part of 
which it had done its work in leaving a large area covered with 
nothing but the scorched and blackened stems. Huge volumes of 
yellow smoke were rolling over the large Metapediac Lake, the 
waters of which, with their islands covered with Pine and Cedar, 
seen through the thick and stifling air, had a most weird effect. 
As the train rushed through these forests, I saw only one specimen 
of the White Pine, of great size, to show what the tree can be in its 
native habitat. In England and in Scotland it is seldom a hand- 
some tree, though I have in my own woods some favourable examples. 
But the one specimen I saw in this forest was a splendid ‘stick,’ 
growing clean and straight to a great height, without, however, 
having any very fine head. 

Of the Restigouche as a salmon river it is impossible to say too 
much. It isanobleand at the same time a lovely stream. The breadth 
of its channel, the sweep of its current, the perfect crystal of its water, 
are all enchanting to an angler’s eye. It winds among steep hills 
covered with forest, but with forest which has been more or less renewed 
by the various after-growths which follow conflagrations. There are very 
few rocks, and no rapids which cannot be successfully breasted by horses 
towing boats or barges along the shore. The current is quick without 
being violent, seldom ‘ gurgling in foaming waterstreak,’ but often 
‘loitering in glassy pool.’ Almost everywhere there is a gentle slope 
of slaty gravel between the water and the edge of the forest, which is 
so even in its width, and so smooth on its surface, that at first it 
looks as if it had been made artificially as a towing path. It is very 
difficult in a hot day in June to realise the true cause of this peculiar 
feature of the scene. But in winter the whole of this great stream 
_is deeply frozen, so that horses can travel upon it, and it is the action 
of the ice every year, in breaking up, which cuts and keeps clean 
this most convenient road on both banks. When it fails on one 
side, it is almost always perfect on the other; and if the stream at 
any such point is too deep to be waded, the horses employed to tow 
get on board the barge, which is punted over to the other side, 
and there the labour is resumed. It is needless to say that a 
river of this character is nearly perfect as a breeding ground for 
salmon. The fine streams of Norway are generally, if not always, 
much more rocky, and many of them, from the nature of the water- 
shed from which they came, have necessarily a very short course 
before they are interrupted by impassable water-falls. But the 
Restigouche, and almost all the rivers of our North American 
Provinces, are gathered on the slopes of hills of comparatively small 
elevation. Their course is long, and generally uninterrupted by any 
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impassable barriers. The Restigouche and some of its tributary 
streams, such as the Patapediac river, is one vast and continuous 
spawning bed, which if carefully protected and attended to is capable 
of affording an inexhaustible supply of the finest salmon. I was glad 
to find that the Government of the Dominion has become awake to 
the importance of attending closely to this very important matter. The 
rivers in the adjacent States of the American Union have been almost, 
if not altogether, completely destroyed assalmon rivers by the neglect 
of the necessary laws and regulations to keep the streams free from 
pollution by mills and other works, and from impassable barriers in 
the way of the ascent of the fish. But most of the rivers in the 
British Provinces of North America are still running as pure as 
ever through forests which are either wholly unoccupied or have 
been only cleared in a few spots for the purposes of agriculture. 
The richer lands of the far West are attracting those who now 
migrate from the Old World, and, in all probability, it will be 
centuries before the steep, and poor, and heavily wooded lands through 
which these rivers flow are occupied for the purposes of settlement. 
Although the forests to the south of the St. Lawrence have been gene- 
rally denuded of the White Pine, there is still an almost inexhaustible 
supply of the Spruce fir, and of the Black Birch, which is a very 
beautiful wood for the purpose of making furniture. Saw mills will, 
no doubt, be erected in course of time, to cut up this timber; but 
care should be taken that this be done under such regulations as to 
keep the rivers clear of sawdust, which is most destructive to salmon. 
Under the care which has within a few years been bestowed upon the 
protection of the river during the spawning season, and upon the arti- 
ficial breeding of the fish, a great effect has already been produced in 
the returns of salmon caught in the estuary and in the Bay of Chaleur. 
The rod-fishing alone might be made an important source of revenue 
to the Dominion. It has hitherto been let at rents which are almost 
nominal; and considering that no salmon fishing to be compared with 
that of the Canadian rivers can now be got in any part of the world, 
they would undoubtedly, if judiciously divided and allotted, com- 
mand a very high price indeed. In the first half-hour of my fishing in 
the Restigouche, I killed two salmon of 23 lbs. and 24 lbs. respectively, 
and some of our party, with no previous experience of fishing, killed 
salmon of larger size and weight, up to 31 lbs. On the Cascapediac 
river, another magnificent stream, which falls farther down into the 
same Bay of Chaleur, I saw a salmon of 40 lbs., which had been caught 
the previous day; and I learnt that many such had rewarded the 
labours of the party of Englishmen who had the fishing of that river 
for the season. 

I must not omit to notice the pleasure of canoeing on these 
rivers. In no other kind of boat is one so conscious of the delightful 
sensation of floating. In larger and heavier boats the very solidity 
of the structure takes off from the sensation ; but sitting in a canoe 
with a very slight basket-like frame, with nothing but Birch bark 
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between one and the water, the mobility, and the liquidity, and the 
instability, and the delicate balancings of the supporting medium, 
are all transmitted directly to the nerves of sensation. At first the 
feeling of instability is rather alarming; but the admirable skill 
with which these beautiful little ‘barks’ are managed by the half- 
breed Indians very soon gives one confidence. Up the stream they 
are propelled by ‘ poling’ along the banks—and wonderful it is to 
see and feel the way in which they are ‘shoved up’ the sharper 
rapids. On the other hand, there is no more delicious motion in the 
world than that of a canoe descending such rivers as the Restigouche, 
gliding swiftly and silently with the glancing water through reaches 
of liquid crystal, winding among steep hills of the most varied forest. 
Some of the banks are mainly Pine—others Birch and Aspen—others 
Black Birch and Maple. Everywhere there is the impression of bound- 
less spaces of natural woods, and the air is laden with aromatic odours 
from the Balsam Pine and the Balsam Poplar. On the sides of one of 
the hills a Bear was seen feeding almost every day, and I picked up 
on the bank a branch of a tree bearing the marks of the chisel-teeth 
of the Beaver. 

The Indians of this part of Canada belong to the Micmac tribe, 
and, although now dressed and educated like Europeans, are very often 
almost purely Indian in feature and in countenance. My first im- 
pression of those who exhibited this type in a marked degree was that 
it bore a striking affinity to the Mongolian races. The very high 
cheek-bone and the tendency to the oblique eye are prominent 
characteristics. All those I saw on the Restigouche seemed very 
intelligent and very obliging and good-natured men, with whom it 
was often a real pleasure to converse on the natural features of their 
native country. 


ARGYLL. 
(To be concluded.) 
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STRIKES: THEIR Cost AND ReEsu.ts. 


GREAT deal has been written about the folly of strikes, and 
much more will have to be written before they will disappear 
from the world, and thereby cease to vex society, cause trouble to 
capitalists, torment employers, hamper trade speculations, expose 
workmen and their families to suffering, and exercise the pens of 
political economists and all other writers to whom they are such a 
bugbear. There are plenty of people who are ever ready with advice 
and remonstrances whenever a labour dispute arises, but as a rule 
both parties resent any interference, and even offers of mediation are 
treated with scant courtesy. The value of the old adage, ‘Prevention 
is better than cure,’ is scarcely recognised as being applicable to this 
form of industrial disease; generally the evil is wrought before a 
remedy is sought ; it is then extremely difficult to deal with the com- 
plications which meanwhile have arisen. Fortunately indications 
are perceptible of a growing desire to avoid those conflicts which are 
so much deplored; as yet, however, its manifestation is limited, and 
the results are not in all cases encouraging. All facts tending to 
throw a light on this question cannot but be useful, and the phase 
here presented has not up to the present time been sufficiently taken 
into account. 

Few persons are hardy enough to declare that all strikes are in 
themselves wrong, or that they should never, under any circumstances, 
be resorted to. If even such an opinion were really entertained, and 
were held far more generally than it is by the more thoughtful portion 
of the community, it would certainly fail to effect that total suppres- 
sion of the evil and its consequences which most people earnestly 
desire to see accomplished. The right to strike is not, however, 
seriously disputed; the expediency of this or that strike often is; 
indeed, almost every strike that has happened, no matter how justifi- 
able it has appeared to be in the eyes of those chiefly concerned in it, 
has found its censors in the press, on the platform, and elsewhere ; but 
apologists only seldom, and defenders, outside the ranks of the men 
themselves, are still more rare. Exceptions, conspicuous for their 
ability, do but prove the rule. Even if strikes were universally con- 
demned by all classes, the workmen who take part in them excepted, 
it is to be feared that they would continue occasionally to take place ; 
this fatuity, as many will call it, is by some attributed to the 
stubbornness of the men mainly interested in the ultimate results to 
be gained by them personally from the contest, and by others to the 
wrongful influence, if not positive dictation, of their leaders. The 
more generous minded of their critics are not quite so severe; 
they do admit that in many instances some of the matters in dispute 
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are surrounded by great difficulties which render a settlement by no 
means easy, and in some cases the interests involved are so conflict- 
ing that any solution of them is extremely perplexing, except by 
an appeal to those material forces generated by combination, and 
employed as a last resort in determining the questions at issue. 

That strikes are not always regarded as wrong, and denounced as 
such, whatever their object, by all men alike, can be proven by over- 
whelming evidence collected from the writings and speeches of those 
who have investigated the subject. The following extracts, taken 
from the speeches of two public men, both of whom have been largely 
engaged in productive industries, employing a large number of men, 
and who cannot be considered as very favourable to trades unions, 
will be sufficient for our present purpose. Mr. John Bright, in a 
speech delivered at Manchester on April 12, 1860, said: ‘ Now it has 
never been proved that strikes are bad; a strike is the reserved power 
in the hands of the working man. I would tell working men never 
to surrender their right to combine with their fellow-men in support 
of their interests.’ Earl Granville, in a speech delivered in the House 
of Lords on August 2, 1859, said: ‘It is impossible to put an end to 
strikes, even though it were desirable to do so. They are the last 
resource of workmen—just as a chancery suit is among litigants, and as 
war is the ultima ratio of nations. The fear of them unquestionably 
exercises a wholesome influence on masters.’ Quotations similar to 
the above might be made from a host of other authorities, but the 
two given will suffice. 

The arguments urged against strikes on the grounds of expediency 
are numerous and powerful, but they have never carried that weight 
which those who use them think they ought to carry; that they 
altogether fail to convince those for whom they are intended, because 
directly and deeply concerned, is self-evident. Various reasons are 
assigned for this failure to reach the class to whom they are addressed; 
some say that the men are too ignorant to see clearly the evil effects 
of their own conduct, and too prejudiced to profit by the advice 
tendered; others allege that they are led away by self-seeking dema- 
gogues and paid agitators whose interest lies in .quite another 
direction than that of a peaceful arrangement; others, again, assert 
that the minds of the workmen are so perverted by socialistic and 
communistic theories that they are completely blinded to the subse- 
quent consequences inevitably resulting from their own acts. What- 
ever the cause, or causes, it is certain that the men do not look upon 
these labour struggles in the same light as those who criticise their 
conduct, and condemn their tactics, in relation to these matters. 

Some few writers here and there when dealing with this question 
have surmised that there may be more cogent reasons for the apparent 
perversity of the workmen than appear on the surface, but they have 
not been able at all times to grasp them in all their fulness, or to 
discover the hidden motives which actuate the men, or to discern the 
actual facts which tell so strongly with them whenever the crucial 
test is applied. That many of those who so readily undertake to 
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pronounce judgment, and are so unsparing in their censures upon 
the workmen for the course they think proper to pursue, do not know 
the whole of the circumstances will not be denied; and of those who 
inquire the most diligently hardly one in a thousand appreciates to 
their full extent the numerous delicate points which are often involved 
in a labour dispute. This is not always the fault of the writers; for 
it must be admitted that it is extremely difficult at times to get at 
all the facts, proximate and remote, and still more so to put the case 
in such a way as to convey their full force and meaning, and to 
appraise the influence which they exercise on the minds of the men 
in coming to a decision. 

The reasons inadequately put forth by the men chiefly affected, 
and those that appear in the manifesto of the executive of the union, 
are not always those that are the most potent in ultimately deciding 
the vote when astrike has to be determined on,—not that anything is 
purposely kept back that can well be explained, but there are some 
things which cannot be defined on paper; in this instance it is the 
unseen and the eventual,—the contingencies which may follow from 
doing, or abstaining from doing, a certain act. This of course does not 
apply to all strikes; in some cases the objects sought are obvious, and 
the motives which prompt the men are as capable of being gauged as 
those which actuate men in political and other movements connected 
with questions affecting the body politic, and which from time to time 
disturb its tranquil repose. But there is always one difficulty attending 
disputes of an industrial character, and it is one from which they seldom 
if ever escape, namely, the actors and the critics occupy almost exclu- 
sively totally different ground; they each view the matter from a 
standpoint so essentially distinct and wide apart, that the objects 
assume just the shapes presented to the beholder and none other. 
The fable of the chameleon is an apt illustration of the entanglements 
into which people get when discussing the subject of strikes. If 
those who usually write upon these questions could only manage to 
look at them from the workmen’s point of view, the several matters 
would become more easy of treatment; but even then they must have 
some sort of common agreement with reference to the principles 
which underlie the whole problem of labour in its relation to capital, 
in all its multifarious phases, and be able to take cognisance of the 
hidden elements which enter into and constitute the primary condi- 
tions of industrial life. Then and then only can they hope to arrive at 
any general conclusion likely to be acceptable to the men, satisfactory 
to the masters, and of use to the public, as regards the ‘striking 
policy’ so long followed by the trades unions of the country. As it 
is, the very basis upon which the arguments rest is disputed: how 
then can there be any agreement as to the deductions legitimately to 
be drawn therefrom ? 

It is not here proposed to enter into a discussion of the general 
policy of strikes; neither is. it intended to attempt any justification 
of them even as an expedient ; the writer is not enamoured of them, 
and would not do or say anything likely to promote them. On the 
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contrary, he would only be too glad if some plan could be adopted 
whereby the many contentions which now arise could be adjusted 
without resorting to a state of internecine war. The purpose of this 
paper is mainly to examine into facts and test figures, with the view 
of ascertaining if possible the raison Wétre of the existence of strikes, 
and the causes which have led to their continuance. The examination 
will be of a financial rather than of an economical character—in the 
sense in which the latter term is vaguely employed by economical 
writers as applied to this class of questions. The inquiry will be 
conducted with no desire to dogmatise, or of dictating to either of 
the parties to these disputes, as to their relative rights and duties. 
But it is very necessary that the whole question should be subjected 
to a searching investigation in order to see, if possible, why it is that, 
in spite of adverse criticism, of entreaty, of denunciation, and of 
losses, real and supposed, incurred, the men still resort to so costly a 
method as the best means.at their command for insisting upon a settle- 
ment of their claims, wise and otherwise, in accordance with their 
notions of what is just and right. It will be granted by the most 
superficial of observers that there must be some very strong reasons in 
favour of such a policy, or it would not be persevered in to the extent 
that itis. A few of them will be discovered as we proceed. 

Strikes cannot be so disastrous in their consequences as they are 
generally supposed to be, or they would cease of the men’s own 
accord. They occur and recur periodically, and with such frequency 
that one is led to believe that in the political and social economy 
of production they are the natural outcome of the normal condition 
of trade in this and other countries of the world. They may be 
essentially wrong in principle, altogether inexpedient in practice, 
always inopportune in point of time, and absolutely ruinous, even 
when successful, to those who take part in them—but if so, why do 
they continue to exist? The men who constitute the vast army of 
trades unionists may not be very clever, or, as a rule, far-seeing, 
but they are hard-headed practical men, and they have a rough-and- 
ready way of calculating the advantages and disadvantages of any step 
which they are about to take, and of the line of conduct which they 
pursue with so much vigour and effect. They weigh the pros and 
cons, and balance the probabilities, more closely than many give 
them credit for doing, and one at least of their deductions has 
never been really shaken. They have an impression that strikes, 
in the long run, pay. If they had not this impression they would 
not risk defeat, spend their hard-earned money on them, and 
endure that privation and suffering which almost always follow in 
their train. The object of this inquiry is to try and find out whether, 
and how far, their conclusions are based on facts, and also whether 
the results compensate them for the large expenditure of time and 
money for such purposes, and especially when success is, at the best, 
but problematical. A few of the causes of strikes may be briefly 
noted. 
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There is one fact which stands out prominently among the rest, 
and deserves to be taken into account, although it is often overlooked 
—namely, that ‘ masters are always and everywhere in a sort of tacit, 
but constant and uniform, combination, not to raise the wages of labour 
above their actual rate’ (Adam Smith, book i. chap. vii.). Again: 
‘ Masters, too, sometimes enter into particular combinations to sink 
the wages of labour even below this rate. These are always conducted 
with the utmost silence and secrecy till the moment of execution.’ 
What was true when Adam Smith penned these sentences is even 
more true now, for the simple reason that capital is concentrated in 
fewer hands, and each industry has its special combination, however 
silent it may be in its mode of working. Adam Smith further says : 
‘To violate this combination is everywhere a most unpopular action, 
and a sort of reproach+6 a master among his neighbours and equals.’ 
This, also, is as true to-day as ever it was. 

Moreover, in a great majority of cases employers regard the work- 
people as being little better than ‘ mere machines adapted for guiding 
machinery.’ This fact did not escape the observant eye of M. Taine, 
from whose book—‘ Notes on England ’—the words in inverted commas 
are taken. The acute Frenchman saw at a glance this tendency 
in our modern industrial system. Manufacturers especially estimate 
labour, just as they would a complicated machine, at so many revolu- 
tions per minute. They may not be to blame for this, perhaps it is 
inevitable, but the ‘ revolt of the bees’ is a kind of protest against 
this materialistic method of computation. Even some of those who 
take a higher view of labour look upon the worker in much the same 
light as they do upon their cattle and horses, and it is to be feared 
a little lower even than that; for in the one case the human agents of 
production are dismissed with their weekly stipend without further 
thought, in the other the most scrupulous care is taken to secure the 
health of the animal by a plentiful supply of fodder, and other things 
necessary for its maintenance. 

Another phase of this intricate question deserves more than a 
mere passing notice; is is this. The vast manufacturing establish- 
ments in this country necessitate a division of labour in the manage- 
ment department, as well as in elementary production ; the consequence 
is that th» direction is relegated to overlookers, the principal being 
scarcely ever approachable, and not unfrequently absolutely unknown 
to the workpeople. The high salaries of those officials absorb a con- 
siderable percentage of the prime cost, and correspondingly reduce 
the margin of profits. To compensate for this they are ever on the 
alert to discover where, and to what extent, a proportionate reduction 
can be effected either in time, wages, or materials. When it falls 
upon wages complaints arise, often followed by resistance. Hence 
we find that some of the very best employers are accused of being 
miserly payers for the work done, although netting thousands of 
pounds annually out of the produce of labour. The men are not 
always in a position to discriminate between the actual cost of labour, 
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and intermediate charges before a profit is realised ; the consequence 
is that erroneous ideas as to profits take possession of the minds of 
the workpeople and help to increase their discontent. How in the 
present state of things is it possible to be otherwise? A great num- 
ber of employers are most kindly disposed towards those in their 
employ, and are incapable, knowingly, of doing them an injustice ; 
and yet even these are liable to misrepresentation, through some act 
of an overlooker or manager, for something done, or left undone, of 
which the master had no cognisance. 

A narrow view of their duty towards the men in their employ, 
and to society, where it is entertained, is not chargeable to any lack 
of sympathy on the part of the masters, but to the system of trading 
which has grown up in our midst. It is one of the results of an 
unwritten but well understood compact, the nature of which is not 
comprehended, and indeed scarcely known, and yet it is all-pervading. 
Adam Smith clearly saw this in his day, as shown by the sentence 
before quoted; since then it has developed amazingly. The misfortune 
is, that instead of the good masters ruling the bad ones, it is exactly the 
reverse ; the more kindly are absolutely obliged, in self-protection, to 
adopt tactics which they condemn, and to make up, as it were, any 
little deficiency in wages, or what not, in other ways so as not to offend 
their competitors in the same field of industrial enterprise. Trades 
unions, properly conducted, ought to be able to check the wrong- 
doing of unscrupulous masters, but not hamper those who, in con- 
ducting their business, seek to do what is right and just to all men. 

There is, however, another side to this question: many of the 
men are so impetuous, dogged, self-willed, and headstrong, that the 
best rules of the best unions cannot restrain them if once they have 
made up their minds to strike. To quote an old saw: ‘No sooner 
the word than the blow;’ and in some cases the blow comes first. 
A well-regulated union tempers all this; calmer judgments are 
brought to bear upon the points at issue; and the votes of those not 
directly interested have to determine what steps shall be taken. 
Still the restraints are not always effectual. There is a natural 
sympathy on the part of the members of the union with any section 
engaged in a dispute, so that they are predisposed to accord support 
when appealed to. And too often trivial matters are magnified 
‘into undue importance, and considered quite sufficient grounds for a 
strike. In point of fact the inconsiderateness of the two anta- 
gonistic parties one towards the other is absolutely appalling, and 
nothing can be said in extenuation of the want of common courtesy 
so often exhibited whenever the slightest disagreement arises, not only 
as to wages and hours of labour, but as to modes of hiring and of 
service which ought to be left to individual contract. 

Can we wonder if these things, and others not mentioned com- 
bined, render what ought to be the reciprocal relationships of masters 
and men extremely precarious, and tend to complicate all the deal- 
ings they must have one with the other? The alliance between 
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capitalists and labourers, at its best, is but transitory, and their 
mutual duties are ill-defined. The thread which binds them to- 
gether is so exceedingly delicate and fine that there is a perpetual 
danger of its being snapped asunder at the slightest touch. At no 
period in the history of labour has its tenuity been so excessive, or 
so little capable of bearing the strain to which it is subjected, as 
now; whilst the chances of a rupture are greatly increased, and 
the number of persons liable to the disastrous consequences result- 
ing therefrom are immensely augmented. The friction, instead of 
diminishing, increases year by year, so that with less capacity for 
resistance the stress is more than ever severe. There is a total 
absence of that sympathy and good feeling which ought to charac- 
terise those who are placed in a position of mutual dependence, 
and without which national prosperity must wither and die. And 
yet there never was a time when there was so much need for for- 
bearance and concession as at the present moment. 

In the olden times trade was carried on by small masters, the 
number of men employed being very limited ; then a dispute affected 
a few individuals only ; now thousands are made the participators in 
a single upward or downward movement in prices and the wages of 
labour. It is no longer a question of persons but of masses; the 
aggregate forces of the workmen, both in numbers and money, are 
pitted against the vast resources of the masters in the shape of 
capital and stock; the consequences of a collision are therefore wide- 
spread and serious. The objects sought by strikes are manifold, but 
in their essential features they are pretty much alike whatever their 
immediate purpose. Adam Smith has put the whole case with his 
usual pungent brevity thus: ‘What are the common wages of 
labour depends everywhere upon the contract usually made between 
those two parties, whose interests are by no means the same. The 
workmen desire to get as much, the masters to give as little, as 
possible. ‘The former are disposed to combine in order to raise, the 
latter to lower, the wages of labour.’ The contests which eventuate 
from this condition of things are called strikes ; their cost and results 
we will endeavour to trace by such light as past experience can 
give us. 

It is very difficult accurately to estimate the cost of strikes, 
except in cases where the numbers engaged in them are few, the 
time they are out on strike limited, and all the facts and circum- 
stances are well known. The cost in cash to the society can be 
gauged very closely, althorgh in most instances the amount in the 
society’s books does not represent the total sum spent, inasmuch as 
local levies and shop subscriptions are not usually included in the 
accounts; these, however, in a separate form, are rendered after- 
wards by the strike committee. In calculating the cost and results 
of a strike it is necessary that the personal losses of the men, in the 
shape of wages, should be placed side by side with their probable net 
gains in the shape of accruing wages through the advance, or what- 
3F2 
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ever else it may happen to be. For example, if a strike lasted three 
weeks, the number of men out were 300, the current wages 30s. per 
week, the strike pay 10s. per week, and the amount in dispute 2s. 
per week, the account would stand thus :— 


300 men on strike for three £ 300 men on strike pay, at 
weeks: loss in wages 10s. per week each man 
each man, 308. per week —1,350 for three weeks ° 

Accruing wages, at the rate 

of 28. per week each man, 

| 300 men for seven months 

| andafortnight .. . goo 
| 

| Total, as per contra 1,350 


But supposing that 300 men only were actually on strike, and 
that 500 men participated in the rise .of 2s. per week, and that this 
advance continued to be received for five years, instead of seven 
months and a fortnight, the account would then stand as follows :— 


300 men at 308. per week £ Strike pay, 300 men at ros. £ 
for three weeks . . . 1,350 per week, three weeks . 450 
Accruing rise at 28. per 
. week for 500 men for 
five years . . . . ~- 13,000 


| ae) 
| 


Net gain. . . . 11,650 


The above example represents an actual case, and could be mul- 
tiplied a thousand times if necessary. As a rule, the proportion of 
those who have to do the fighting, to those who receive the benefits, 
is much smaller than three-fifths; so that the relative gain is much 
larger than is shown above, and the losses much less.* It is no 
uncommon thing for forty or fifty men to test a question by a strike, 
the success of which will in the end affect some hundreds. Even in 
‘ great strikes,’ as they are called, it is seldom that more than one- 
third are engaged. There are instances, however, in which nearly 
the whole of the men working at a particular trade, in a given dis- 
trict, have to stand shoulder to shoulder in the event of a dispute; 
but these vast struggles are generally confined to a few special indus- 
tries, such as the coal and iron trades. 

But there is another view of the question, and not an unim- 
portant one from the workmen’s standpoint; namely, that one rise 
becomes the starting-point for another; similarly, a reduction is gene- 
rally regarded as one of a series, and a concession is looked upon as the 
first only of a number, so that, to use the language of the men, they 
seem to say, ‘we must stop beginnings.’ This is the reason why so 
many strikes are undertaken when ‘ markets are falling ;’ they often 
see the hopelessness of the struggle, but having got the idea into 
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their heads that a contest must take place, they accept the challenge 
when it is first thrown down, trusting to the chapter of accidents, and 
to the accumulated funds at their disposal, to see them through the 
difficulty. It is a hazardous game perhaps, but not always a losing 
one, for fortune sometimes favours the desperate. 

Generally speaking, working men are not at all partial to statis- 
tics; hence it is that no elaborate statistical tables of a reliable 
character have ever yet been compiled showing the gross cost and 
net gains of any considerable number of strikes, and ranging over 
several years. The few that have been collected together, and care- 
fully compared, are necessarily incomplete, for the simple reason 
that a single strike is scarcely ever complete in itself; it is not like 
a business transaction, where the outlay on the one hand, and the 
receipts on the other, can be easily adjusted, so that a profit and loss 
account can be rendered, and a balance struck at the end of the 
bargain. On the contrary, in a certain sense, the act itself is toa 
great extent continuous ; the results, therefore, can only be approxi- 
mately estimated a long time after the event. It is possible, however, 
to take stock occasionally, and thereupon to compute the probable 
losses or gains of particular strikes, spread over a series of years. 

The first attempt of this kind, of which any record can be found, 
was made by the writer some years since, and the results of his inves- 
tigations were so far curious that several newspapers called attention 
to them at the time, and commented upon them in their leading 
columns. The substance of the three papers then published, briefly 
stated, was as follows. There were thirty-four towns in different parts 
of England in which there had been no rise of wages, or decrease of 
working hours, in a particular trade for many years. And it was 
found that whenever a strike took place in London, or in any of the 
other great centres of industry where the wages were comparatively 
high, large contingents of men from those underpaid districts 
migrated to the towns where men were out, and filled their places, 
This caused serious inconvenience to the society by protracting the 
strike, and enormously increasing its expenses. It was thereupon 
resolved to make a determined effort to effect an advance of wages, 
and in some cases a reduction of working hours, in the towns from 
whence these men came. This decision having been arrived at, and 
the necessary arrangements being made for carrying it to a successful 
issue, notices were sent to the masters in those districts to the effect 
that on the dates severally given the men would cease work unless 
their demands were complied with. As no dispute had arisen in the 
places selected for some years, this combined action on the part 
of the men caused no little perturbation amongst the employers, 
and led them to take concerted measures with a view to resist the 
demands made upon them by the men. As the time approached for 
the expiration of the notices, both parties seemed determined to fight 


the matter out to the bitter end, but in some instances a contest was 
avoided, 
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In 9 out of the 34 towns the masters at the last moment 
acceded to the requests of their men, conceding all that had been 
asked for; in 7 towns strikes took place, but lasted only a few 
days in each case, the terms demanded being granted all round; 
in 18 towns the strikes lasted from a few weeks to, in one in- 
stance, ten months, the men being again victorious in every case. 
The net results of the whole of these contests may be summarised 
thus: The total number of men working at the particular trade, 
resident in the 34 towns, was 2,517; the total number who 
went out on strike was only 264; the average time lost per man was 
three weeks ; the average current wages of the men, before the strikes 
took place, was 21s. 4d. per week ; the strike pay given to those out 
was 148. per week; the loss to the men in wages was therefore 
78. 4d. per week for the three weeks that the strikes lasted. The 
profit and loss account would consequently stand thus :— 


34 towns, resident . d. | 264 men, strike pay 

workmen in the 148. per week for 

trade, 2,517; num- | three weeks 

ber out on strike, | Accruing weekly 

264; number of wages, averaging 

weeks 3; loss in 38. 6d. per week, 

wages at 218. 4d. net gain each man 

per week each for 2,517 men, 

Mem. . 2 4401. os. 6d. per 

week for 44 weeks 

(date of computa- 

om). + «1% » 19,985 28. © 
Gain in time, 2 hours 

each man, at 6d. 

per hour. .,. ..«. 5537. 3.0 





25,477 14 0 


This shows a net gain, after deducting the cost, of 24,0781. in 44 
weeks, that is, up to the date when the calculation was first 
made. But in reality the advance in wages then obtained lasted over ff 
three years, and became the starting point for a further advance at 
the end of that time, so that the actual gain in wages amounted to 
68,710l., without taking into account the subsequent accruing 
benefits, direct and indirect, beyond the period at which the second 
rise in wages took place, and the value of the shorter hours of labour, 
which have never yet been disturbed. 

The next set of returns are still more extraordinary in their | 
results. They cover a period of five years, and embrace 40 towns, | 
including the metropolis; the resident craftsmen belonging to the 
trade in those towns numbered at least 6,000; the total number of 
those who went out on strike was about 1,000; the average time lost 
per man was four weeks; the average current wages of the men 
308. per week ; the strike pay accorded to those on strike 158. per 
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week for the month during which they were out of employment. The 
profit and loss account in this case would therefore be as follows :— 


40 towns; number of resi- £ 1,000 men on strike pay at £ 
dent workers at the 158. per week for four 
trade, 6,000; number Weeks: « « « %% \ + geo 
out on strike, 1,000; Accruing weekly wages 
time lost, one month gained, averaging 5s. 5d. 
each man ; loss in wages, per man; net gain for 
308. per week each man 6,000 men per week, 
forfour weeks .. . 1,625/. for five years . 422,500 
Gain in time, 3 hours per 
week at 7d, per hour, 
525/. per week for five . 
years . . . « « + 136,500 





Total . . . . . 562,000 


This shows a net gain of 553,000l., after deducting the money 
spent, loss in time, &c., to the men. These strikes were spread over 
a period of six years, but the averages above given are pretty near 
the mark, as most of them occurred in the early part of the term; 
and in many cases subsequent advances in wages were obtained, 
although no further decrease has been made in the hours of labour 
since the date given. These were all successful strikes, and in one 
case only have the wages been since reduced; in that instance the 
loss was one halfpenny per hour, or 5d. per day; and 40 men only 
were affected by the reduction. And even this was more than 
counterbalanced by a rise in other places. 

The following figures relating to a series of strikes have been 
culled from reports spreading over the last six years, 1873 to 1878 
inclusive. The number of resident workmen belonging to the trade 
in each town are not given in the returns, but in every case they are 
understated in this estimate. On the other hand, the number of 
men who took part in the strikes is fully stated, so that the net 
gains are rather under than over those given below. The total 
number of towns in which an advance of wages, and a reduction of 
working hours, took place, was 473; but in some instances a second 
advance took place in the same town; this, however, does not affect 
the argument, or derange the figures; the same remark applies to 
the number of men who were connected with the disputes, and also 
to those who were benefited by the result. The total number of 
men engaged in these contests was 5,625 ; the number of those who 
participated in the advance was 47,300. The approximate results 
of the 473 strikes were as follows :— 

1873. £ 1873. 

89 towns, 8,900 men. On | 1,000 men on strike pay, 
strike 1,000. Loss in | 158. per week, four weeks 
wages at 36s. per week for | Net gain in wages and time, 
four weeks. . . . . 7,200/ 28. 6d. per man, 8,900 


| 
| men, one year. 
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1874. £ 1874. £ 

107 towns, 10,700 men. On 1,100 men on strike pay, 
strike 1,100. Loss in 158. per week for four 
wages at 368. per week weeks. ° 
for four weeks . . Net gain in wages and time, 

10,700 men 2s. 6d. each 
for one year 
1875. 1875. 

94 towns, 9,400 men. On | 1,050 men on strike pay, 
strike 1050. Loss in ' 158. per week, four weeks 
wages at 36s. per week Gain in wages and time, 
for four weeks. . . . 7; 9,400 men 28. 6d. each 
; for one year 


1876. 1876. 

105 towns, 10,500 men. | 1,075 men on strike pay, at 
1,075 on strike. Loss 158 per week, four weeks 
in wages at 36s. per | Gain in wages and time, 
week each man for four 28. 8d. each, 10,500 men, 
ee ie et | for one year 

| 


1877. | 1877. 

66 towns, 6,500 men. On | gco men on strike pay, at 
strike goo men. Loss | 158. per week for four 
in wages at 36s. per week weeks 
per man, four weeks. . | Gain in wages and time, 

2s. 4d. each man, 6,500 
men for one year . 
1878. 1878. 

13 towns, 1,300 men. On | 500 men on strike pay, at 
strike 500. Lossin wages 158. per week for four 
at 36s. per week, four weeks . 
weeks . | Gain in wages and time, 

28. 3d. each man, 1,300 
men, for one year. 

The total cost to the men, 
in the shape of losses in 
time and wages . . . Total gains in wages and 

Compensation repaid in the | time, exclusive of strike 
shape of strike pay . . pay while out, reckoning 

the gains at one year 
Net losses to the men 13,134 only. . . »« « « » 283,922 


But, as a set-off to the ees e, 21 towns suffered a reduction in 
1878, this affected 2,100 men; their resistance cost as loss in wages 
14,7001. ; less strike pay at 158. per week, 6,300/.; total loss in 
money 8,400l. Deducting this amount from the gross gains leaves 
a net sum of 274,812/. to the credit of the men. But, as a matter 
of fact, the advanced rates averaged over three years, so that the 
total sum netted, in the shape of higher wages and reduced working 
hours, was 849,636l., less the losses sustained, 21,534/. 

Care has been taken in this computation to fix the averages at 
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the lowest point so far as the gains are concerned, and at the highest 
when estimating the losses, in order to make them apply to cases 
where the strikes have been the most costly. If the full number of 
those who shared in the enhanced price could be accurately ascer- 
tained, it would be found that the figures on the profit side would 
have to be augmented considerably. It is astonishing how few the 
men are that take part in strikes as compared with those who reap 
the benefit when the object is attained; the proportion of the former 
to the latter is seldom more than ten per cent. This circumstance 
will to a large extent account for the fact that the men do not 
regard strikes as being so utterly ruinous as some people imagine 
them to be; their frequent occurrence may also be traced to the 
same cause. 

What was called the ‘ Engineers’ Strike,’ in the early part of the 
present year, affords an excellent example of the way in which a small 
number of men do the necessary fighting for the entire number 
belonging to a particular trade in a given locality. In reality this 
strike affected the whole class of artisans in the iron trades working 
in the metropolitan district, extending as far down the Thames as 
Erith. The strike began during the first week in February, and was 
against a reduction of 74 per cent.—equal to about 38. a man, on an 
average, per week. Originally 22 shops, out of a total of 300, gave 
notice of such reduction, but in consequence of the attitude of the 
men one half of that number withdrew the notice within a fortnight 
of its being given, and two others subsequently followed suit. About 
1,000, all told, went out on strike, out of a total number in all grades 
and branches of at least 8,300 men. Later on, two large firms opened 
their shops and took back their workmen at the old rate of wages, so 
that the strike was thereafter limited to seven shops only. The 
number on the strike roll rapidly diminished until it reached about 
300; and gradually the places of those who left work became filled 
up, at the reduction, in the seven remaining shops. The strike 
lasted about eight months, and, indeed, in a certain sense, still con- 
tinues. The average number of men out may be taken approximately 
at 500, at an average of 358. per week ; this would give a total loss 
in wages, supposing all would have heen employed if no strike had 
taken place, of £28,875 for 33 weeks. But the men received during 
this time, in the shape of strike pay from the funds of their several 
societies, ranging from 118. to 158.a week for single men, and higher 
for married men with families, and as donation from the Central 
Committee, contributed by shops, and grants from other sources, 
from 58. to 8s. per week, making a total, amounting on an average to 
18s. per week each man for the whole time—33 weeks, of £14,850; 
thus reducing their personal loss to about £14,025. This may be 
reckoned as the cost of the strike. On the other hand, though seven 
shops are working at the reduction, 293 pay the old rates ; the defeat 
therefore was only very partial, and the men regard it as a victory. 
In round numbers, 1 in 16 had to bear the brunt of the battle, and to 
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some extent these suffered pecuniary loss, but the remaining 15 
incurred no losses beyond the voluntary subscriptions. given from 
week to week, while their wages have been maintained intact. It is 
evident ‘that under such circumstances the men employed in the 
whole of the trades involved in the contest look upon the money 
spent as a profitable investment, the gains more than counter- 
balancing the expenditure in all respects. 

But there is another side to the picture, and a sadder one to the 
workmen and their families. Strikes are not always successful, and 
some of those that are do not show such a favourable balance in their 
favour as the examples above given. In many instances the proportion 
of men engaged in the contest is far larger, and the cost and losses are 
enormously greater, and the privations endured by the men, and the 
sufferings entailed on those dependent upon them, are of longer dura- 
tion than in those before cited as illustrative specimens of their opera- 
tion and results. Usually the questions involved in those conflicts 
between capital and labour in which large numbers of men are 
engaged, are those relating mainly to working hours, overtime, piece- 
work, or against a reduction in wages; it is seldom that the mere 
question of a rise in wages provokes sufficient hostility, on the part 
of the majority of the employers, to cause them to enter on a prolonged 
resistance to the demands of the men. The then existing state of 
the ‘labour market’ will doubtless explain the chief reasons why this 
should be so; it is enough here to state the fact. Sometimes, as in 
the case of lock-out, many men not in any way responsible for the 
strike, nor connected personally with the dispute, are made the un- 
willing participators in the losses which result from the action taken 
by those who are directly answerable for its origin and consequences. 
This, however, is inevitable, much as it is to be deplored. 

It has been previously stated that in most of the great strikes the 
questions at stake were with reference to overtime, working hours, 
piece-work, and other matters of that kind, and against reductions in 
wages; a few examples may be quoted in proof of that assertion. 
The great engineers’ strike in 1851-2 was against overtime and piece- 
work; the builders’ strike and lock-out in London was for the nine 
hours ; the engineers’ strike in Newcastle was for the nine hours ; the 
masons’ strike in London, in 1877, was for a reduction in time and a 
rise in wages; but the real fight was over the time question, rather 
than about the price to be paid. The late strikes of the mill hands 
in Laneashire were against a reduction, and so similarly were those 
of the miners in various parts of the North. Even the great Preston 
strike and lock-out in 185 3, the greatest perhaps upon record, although 
nominally for a ten per cent. rise, was fought out mainly on the 
question as to whether the men should, or should not, subscribe to 
the funds of a union. 

Various estimates have been hazarded with regard to the actual 
cost in money, and losses sustained in wages, in these gigantic 
struggles. Supposing that the very highest of such estimates are 
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not exaggerations, have not the men some kind of set-off for all this 
expenditure? In a very few cases they may not, but in the majority 
they have. Take, for example, the builders’ strike and lock-out in 
London, in 1859. It is said that about 24,000 men were thrown out 
of work in the first instance; of these certainly not one-half ever 
applied for any relief; the highest number ever paid strike pay was 
9,812; and these diminished so rapidly, that at the end of the seventh 
week 5,779 only were on the funds. The whole of the other men 
must therefore have obtained employment elsewhere. At that time 
the total number of artisans and labourers interested in the result of the 
contest was between 40,000 and 50,000 men. So that while from 
10,000 to 6,000 were engaged in the struggle, at least five times that 
number expected to be recipients of the benefit, if a victory was 
scored. After spending upwards of 50,000l., besides the loss in 
wages, the men were compelled to yield; but in reality they won the 
Saturday half-holiday, and have enjoyed it ever since. At this 
moment not fewer than 100,000 workmen cease work at twelve o’clock 
on Saturdays who but for that prolonged contest might still be working 
until four o’clock, at even less pay than they now receive. The value 
in money of three hours per week for eighteen years, by the whole of 
the building operatives of London, is almost incalculable. At the 
lowest computation it represents a net gain to them of 562,500l. a 
year, if not in money, at least in money’s worth. In addition to 
which the vantage ground then attained subsequently became the 
starting point for securing further concessions. 

Indeed the number of strikes from which the men reap no 
advantage whatever are extremely few, as compared with those from 
which they derive some benefit, proximate or remote. If it were 
otherwise, the power which sustains them would dwindle into insig- 
nificance, and no longer cause disquietude to the capitalist, or shock 
society by its ‘ aggressive tendency.’ It may afford some comfort to 
those who, while deprecating generally the policy of strikes, do not 
always condemn them, if some substantial reasons can be assigned in 
their favour, to know that those are the greatest failures which least 
deserve to succeed, judging them by the standard of morality and 
common sense. Great differences of opinion will always exist as to 
the reasonableness of the demands made, the mode and mood in 
which they are urged, and their opportuneness; but apart from this 
diversity, or rather making due allowance for it, it is satisfactory to 
find that defeat does assuredly attend unjust exactions, under what- 
ever name they may be attempted, and however they may be backed 
up by monetary or other force. Nevertheless it does not follow that a 
particular strike was bad in itself, because of its non-success. Very 
conclusive reasons of quite another complexion might have entailed 
the absolute failure of the undertaking, apart from the nature of the 
demands. 

Some very important defeats have been sustained by the men 
during the last two years, into a discussion of the rights or wrongs 
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of which it is not proposed to enter. Of these the most noteworthy 
are the masons’ strike in London, the carpenters and joiners’ strike 
in Manchester, the boiler makers’ and iron shipbuilders’ strike and 
lock-out on the Clyde, the cotton operatives’ strike in Blackburn and 
elsewhere, and the miners’ strikes in Durham and numerous other 
places. That of the masons cost in money 26,2061. 178. 5d.; it 
lasted 33 weeks, and 1,700 men took part in it. The carpenters’ 
cost nearly as much, through the two societies engaged in it, and 
about the same number of men were involved. The strike and lock- 
out on the Clyde cost the society over 13,000l., the estimated losses 
being 300,000]. The losses of the miners in the Durham strike are 
put down at 240,000/. In the latter case it is said that the men 
spent on the average 61. per man, to gain 1} per cent., and that it 
will take 9} years to recoup them for their losses. Accepting this 
estimate as being absolutely accurate in every respect, and also all 
the others relating to the above-mentioned strikes, what is the 
legitimate deduction to be drawn from the facts? Simply this— 
that in the chances of war the men have sometimes suffered defeat. 
Nothing more. And they will not be deterred from entering the 
lists again any more than a litigant will because he has lost his suit 
in a court of law. Nay, the very fact of failure sometimes acts as a 
spur to still greater exertions in the future. 

Men are more apt to remember successes than defeats ; they 
estimate their chances in the future by their victories in the past; a 
dozen failures pale before one single triumphant stroke of good for- 
tune ; and men will not be daunted because of this or that abortive 
effort to gain their ends. This feature in industrial warfare is 
often lost sight of—hence the importance of directing special atten- 
tion to it. Another phase of the question is too frequently forgotten, 
and it is this—the men get over their losses much more speedily 
than the masters do. With the former it is a matter of temporary 
inconvenience, or at most of present suffering only; with the latter 
it means not merely a derangement of their business for the time 
being, but future embarrassments, if not positive failure in trade, in 
a great number of cases. The men for the most part endure their 
privations with comparative equanimity, whereas the dread of losing 
caste and position operates most powerfully on the mind of the 
employer, and superinduces an amount of anxiety not felt, or even 
properly understood, by those in his employ. These considerations, 
though not openly expressed, exercise a potent influence upon the 
actions of both parties; it is desirable therefore that they should be 
clearly stated, and their import fully weighed, in any and every dis- 
cussion of the strike question. To make known the facts connected 
with these labour struggles is not to increase the desire to engage 
in them, but may tend to diminish their number: uncertainty is 
provocative of strife. 

The moral code which governs the conduct of men in a state of 
war is still far from humane; the old saw, ‘All is fair in love and 
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war,’ seems to be acted upon, if not exactly recognised, as just law 
by those engaged in armed hostility one against the other. The 
tendency of modern thought and feeling is towards a mitigation of 
the horrors which ever attend the force of arms, even in its mildest 
form. The progress, however, in this direction is extremely slow, as 
is evidenced by the experience of the past ten years, not only in the 
wars which have been waged in South-eastern Europe, but in those 
also which have taken place much nearer to our own shores. And, it 
is to be feared, the code which is applied to contests between masters 
and men is almost equally lax, if not quite as cruel. Here, too, an 
improvement is gradually taking place, still the rancour excited in 
the breasts of the combatants leads them into excesses which can 
scarcely be excused, and which, if calmer judgments prevailed, would 
no doubt be avoided. It is within the province of the outside public, 
and of the press, to moderate the tone and restrain the conduct of 
those who are in the thick of the fight, and to see that no injustice is 
done to the helpless sufferers who, by the force of circumstances, are 
compelled to be the innocent victims of the strife, although not 
parties to the conflict. This power, it is true, is circumscribed, and 
can only be used to a limited extent; but it is right that such 
influence should be exercised, wherever practicable, for the purpose 
of preventing wrong or undue severity in any case. The opposing 
forces ought to reflect long and anxiously before they enter into a 
struggle, and seriously consider the probable consequences to others 
besides themselves. This duty, so obvious in a civilised community, 
is seldom sufficiently recognised ; nevertheless, it is incumbent upon 
all concerned to take cognisance of so important an element in 
industrial strife. 

In the preceding pages no estimate has been formed or attempted 
of the losses sustained by the masters in trade disputes; nor have the 
general effects of strikes upon commerce and trade been taken into 
account. These matters are above and beyond the scope of this 
article ; their purport and bearing upon the economical conditions of 
society are distinct, definite, and significant ; but inasmuch as they do 
not, in their broader sense and meaning, weigh with the majority of 
the men, or if they do, not sufficiently to determine their policy, this 
phase of the question has been purposely omitted. The omission, 
however, is not to be regarded as in any way depreciatory of the 
value and importance of such considerations, or their rightful claims 
on the more thoughtful of the workmen. In this paper the subject 
has been designedly narrowed down to this one point: Do strikes 
compensate the working classes for the costs incurred? The answer, 
so far as the facts can be ascertained, appears to be in the affirmative. 
To shut one’s eyes to so plain a truth, or to seek to ignore it, will not 
alter its verity, destroy its vitality, or lessen the potential power 
which lies behind it, and imparts to it an enduring influence, the 
force of which is at all times felt whenever a proposal to strike is 
made and entertained. 


Grorce Howe... 
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My Lire In PAris DURING AND FOLLOWING THE 
CoMMUNE. 


By Count Orst. 


O a keen observer, Paris in 1869 was daily falling off from the 
brilliancy and gaiety of former years. The Emperor’s health 
was visibly on the decline, and the general feeling of the community 
was one of unaccountable despondency and anxiety for the future. 
There was something more than change in the political and social 
atmosphere; there was a taint in the air, so to speak. Mortality 
was increasing in the capital, and the minds of the generality of 
people seemed diseased, as if the power of self-possession had come to 
nought. Reports of an alarming nature were circulated daily in the 
Faubourgs, as well as in the fashionable parts of Paris, respecting the 
magnitude and efficiency of the Prussian army; yet these reports, 
whether they proceeded from the correspondents of the press, or were 
forwarded by the French officials residing at Berlin, remained unheeded 
or disbelieved. The idea of the Emperor, of strengthening his power by a 
plébiscite, failed to secure the object he wished to attain ; for, although 
it proved a great success, numerically speaking, it created the sus- 
picion that he felt his power was losing ground, and had resorted to 
a bold step, with the view of gauging the degree of his popularity, 
before attempting some great stroke of policy. It was evident, from 
the alacrity and unanimity with which the plébiscite was carried, 
that the French nation, witness of the incessant attacks of the enemies 
of the Empire, had hastened to rally eagerly, almost feverishly, round 
the Emperor, in the hope of averting calamities looming in the 
distance, of which it could neither define the nature nor foresee the 
intensity. 

Things went from bad to worse. The sudden candidature of 
Prince Hohenzollern to the Spanish throne was followed by a serious 
misunderstanding between the Prussian and French courts, which 
ended in the declaration of war on July 15, 1870. It is needless to 
narrate the well-known course, and the disastrous close for France, 
of the war so inconsiderately begun. In less than a six weeks’ cam- 
paign, the Emperor and the whole of the French army had been made 
prisoners at Sedan by the Prussians. 

I was then residing in Paris, 23 rue Royale: a spot especially favour- 
able for observing the course of events. The first attack made against 
the Imperial authority was effected by some four or five hundred 
ragged and shoeless ruffians led by a few better dressed men, who 
marched past my house in column of six abreast, in the direction of 
the Place de la Concorde, and actually crossed the bridge between two 
lines of soldiers. These, having no orders to oppose this inroad, 
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allowed them to pass, and to enter the Chamber of Deputies, which at 
the sight of the populace declared the déchéance of the Emperor, and 
dispersed, never to meet again. 

The events which followed in rapid succession are matters of 
history—the proclamation of the third Republic, the formation of a 
Government of National Defence, the investment and siege of Paris, 
and its capitulation on January 28, 1871. The National Assembly, 
elected at Bordeaux in the following month, continued the government 
of National Defence, with M. Thiers as chief of the executive power. 
It was decided that the Assembly should sit at Versailles, and Paris was 
left to take care of itself. The result was the insurrection of the Paris 
populace, and the establishment of the Commune on March 18, 1871. 

On the 21st I was crossing the Place of the Grand Opera, when I 
saw several groups of respectable looking National Guards holding a 
flag on which was written, ‘ Friends of Order.’ I followed them as 
they entered the rue Richelieu and the Place de la Bourse, and I saw 
that they were received with enthusiasm by everyone shouting, ‘ Vive 
Yordre !’ ‘ Vive l’Assemblée Nationale!’ ‘ Down with the Commune !’ 
The number of National Guards increased to nearly four thousand. 
They were all armed. As they were passing by the different spots 
occupied by the /édérés, no resistance was made to them. On the 
contrary, the insurgents seemed pleased with the manifestation. It 
seemed a good omen. But on the following day all was changed. 
The real power was concentrated in the hands of an executive called 
‘Comité Central ;’ and when, on the 22nd, the‘ Friends of Order, 
unarmed, repeated their manifestation on which they relied to influence 
the greater portion of the National Guards (Fédérés), and tried to go 
through the Place Vendéme, they were checked by a violent volley of 
musketry. The Fédérés of the Central Committee strewed the pave- 
ment with the dead and wounded, not only the ‘ Amis del’Ordre,’ but 
also of innocent people, women and children who happened to pass that 
way. I had barely time to lay flat on the ground and to crawl into a 
porte cochére, from whence I got out safely atdusk. But suddenly Paris 
was, as by magic, again joyful and hopeful. What was the cause of this 
change ?—a proclamation from Admiral Saisset as follows :— 


My dear fellow-citizens,—I hasten to inform you, that with the con- 
currence of the Deputies of the Seine and the Maires of Paris, we have 
obtained from the Government of the National Assembly :—1. The complete 
acknowledgment of your municipal franchises. 2. The right of electing all 
the officers of the National Guards, the general chief included. 3. A 
modification of the law respecting bills. 4. A law on the rents favourable 
to the tenants, up to 1,200 francs rent. Until you rectify my appointment, 
or elect another in my stead, I will continue to fill my post of honour, 
with a view of watching the carrying out of the laws of conciliation we 
have succeeded in procuring, and to contribute to the strengthening of the 
Republic.— Apmira SalssEr. 


This proclamation was hailed in Paris with the greatest satisfac- 
tion. It seemed to show that the Government at Versailles was 
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prepared to take all due measures for the rightful government and 
protection of Paris. But this joy was not of long duration. The 
day following the proclamation was one of complete discouragement 
and dismay, it having been made known that the National Assembly 
had positively refused to grant what had been applied for by the Paris 
deputies and maires. Admiral Saisset’s proclamation was therefore 
either a most unaccountable deception on his part, or the Govern- 
ment of Versailles had reversed their decision on some other ground. 
The character of Admiral Saisset being above suspicion, the blame 
was left to rest upon the National Assembly. 

The consequences of this most injudicious step were: 1. The 
resignation of Admiral Saisset, who left Paris at once, and was fol- 
lowed by most of the well-intentioned and respectable part of the 
community, whose flight left the population unprotected, to do what 
they thought best for their own safety. 2. The election of the 
Municipal Councillors under the auspices of the Central Committee 
and of the Commune, instead of under the direction of the Paris 
deputies and maires, supported by the National Assembly. On the 
26th of March the election of the members of the Municipal Council 
was a fait accompli. Out of eighty members, seventy at least were 
quite unknown to the population. Paris was in their hands; daily 
life was as it were suspended, paralysed ; no more tribunals, no more 
courts kept their sittings, no judges: 38,000 cases were in abeyance. 
The reign of terror, which was increasing at every defeat of the 
Federalists, was at its height. On the following Monday Marshal 
MacMahon was instructed to reduce the insurgent capital, and a night 
of frightful anxiety ensued. The troops of the National Assembly 
began the cannonades. Mont Valérien opened a murderous fire against 
the Courbevoie barracks occupied by the fédérés: Paris became a 
desert. Men, women, and children were running in every direction in 
frantic bewilderment—loads of wounded men were brought in. Mean- 
while, the city was covered with barricades, by order of the Central 
Committee. The Place de la Concorde, the Place de l’Hotel de Ville, 
and the Place Vendéme were formidable defences. 

During the night of the 4th the ‘générale’ was drummed to call 
everybody under arms. Sixty thousand men collected in defence of 
the Commune—Cluseret acting as their General. At five o’clock in the 
morning he took possession of the crossing at Courbevoie, which had 
been evacuated by the Versailles troops. The plan of Cluseret was to 
march against Mont Valérien, and, after taking the fortress, to go to 
Versailles through Rueil and Nanterre. The vanguard was stopped 
by a most terrific fire from the fortress. The army of the Commune 
was thus cut in two. One took the direction of Versailles, the other 
came back to Paris. Between Sévres and Meudon the battle raged 
fearfully. While the carnage went on, the Commune issued decrees 
by which Thiers, Favre, Picard, Simon, and Pothuau, the Ministers 
of the Assembly, were to be tried, and their properties confiscated. 

Fighting was going on also at Clamart and Meudon. General 
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Duval, having been made prisoner by General Vinoy, was shot dead. 
The foaming rage with which the fighting was carried on is indescrib- 
able! Two combatants, one of the regular army and a fédéré, had met 
at a bath establishment on the Avenue Neuilly. They began fighting, 
until by successive attacks, made on one another, they reached the roof 
of the house. When both there, they threw away their rifles and began a 
hand-to-hand struggle, the trooper trying to free himself from the grasp 
of his enemy, and to make his escape. Seeing this, the fédéré drewa 
knife from his pocket, and as he was going to stab him, the trooper laid 
flat on the roof, and by a rapid movement got hold of one of his enemy’s 
legs, and both fell on the. pavement, a height of twenty-five yards! 
Neither of them were killed, but the trooper had his face besmeared 
with blood and dust. The fédéré having fallen on the trooper’s body 
had the best of it, and killed him by stabbing him in the head. 

One could not help being struck with the contrasts presented in 
the city itself, destruction and death raging in some of its quarters, 
intersected by barricades, while cannonade was levelling to the ground 
its beautiful environs; and at the same time its fashionable boulevards 
crowded with elegant folks loitering and smiling as if nothing was 
going on. The theatres were open. Light-hearted people were heard 
saying, ‘ Well! they fight there, let us enjoy ourselves here!’ The 
cafés were ordered to be shut at midnight: useless precaution—you 
could see the lights through the interstices of the shutters, and 
men and women chatting, smoking, playing, and drinking, while 
the cannon was roaring in the distance, the mitrailleuses rattling 
incessantly, and the musketry crackling without intermittence. That 
was not all: after spending part of the night in these dens of infamy, 
it was considered a good joke to spend the rest in hiring a cab, and, 
the weather being fine, to drive to the Arc de Triomphe to see how 
the fight was ‘ progressing’! 

The troops of the National Assembly, reinforced by the arrival of 
the prisoners made by the Prussians at Sedan, grew in strength, and 
their assaults against the forts occupied by the fédérés, and the walls 
of the city, became more successful. Confusion and despair began to 
reign in the camp of the Commune. They tried to check the advance 
of the regular army by deeds of violence and cruel retaliation. 
They arrested, during the night of the 5th, Monsieur Duguerry, the 
curé of the Madeleine, the Archbishop of Paris, and several other 
dignitaries of the Church and political men of high standing. The 
same night the Archbishop’s residence was pillaged. 

A man named Raoul Rigault had been appointed Préfet de 
Police: unprincipled, daring, and unfeeling, this official issued a 
decree by which any person suspected of being a partisan of the 
National Assembly should be immediately arrested and tried. He 
might as well have stated, ‘ Shot without trial.’ The delivery of letters 
was interrupted; gas was cut off: Paris was in the dark—with the 
exception of a few lamp-posts supplied with mineral oil lamps. 

To make good the deficiency by death or wounds in the ranks of 
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the army of the Commune, groups of armed men were ordered to enter 
the houses at night, and to seize in their beds every man fit tocarry a 
rifle. Men above sixty were exempt. Finding, however, that this 
method of recruiting did not answer their expectations, owing to 
many avoiding to sleep in their own houses, they had recourse 
to the following stratagem, which I saw myself from a window carried 
into effect with the utmost brutality. Ten men were posted at each 
side of the two ends of a street with their backs close to the wall. 
The street had no other issue except by the two extremities. As soon 
as the street was seen to contain a sufficient number of passers-by 
worth catching, the soldiers coming from both sides formed a barrier 
at both ends, and arrested everybody. Women, children, and elderly 
men were set at liberty ; all the others were armed and sent to the front 
to fight against the regular army. Terror and distraction were at the 
highest pitch. The inhabitants of Neuilly, Courbevoie, and those who 
were still in the military zone, had been left houseless. With what- 
ever they could get hold of, they took refuge in Paris. Hundreds of 
small vehicles were seen coming in loaded with mattresses, blankets, 
kitchen utensils, &c., to take shelter wherever they could find it. 

The Commune having issued a decree that women and children 
and aged persons could leave Paris by paying two francs a head, the 
Préfecture de Police was actually taken by storm by thousands and 
thousands of people eager to secure a pass to get away. Both the 
Paris and Lyons, and the Orleans railway terminuses were the natural 
outlets for this wholesale exodus. The sight of the quays near these two 
terminuses baffles description. Their immense length and breadth 
was crammed with all sorts of vehicles, loaded with luggage and house- 
hold articles. As it was impossible for the trains, however numerous, to 
meet the requirements, people were obliged to bivouac in the streets 
for several days and nights to await their turn. 

It was then that I resolved to take a step which, however 
dangerous, seemed to me to be the wisest. On reaching my house at 
midnight I found the large iron gates open, and saw inside the court a 
carriage with two bright lights. I crawled between the carriage and the 
loge of the concierge to ask what it meant. The wife of the concierge 
came out, and, almost breathless from fear, begged me not to enter my 
apartment, as six fédérés were at that very moment arresting the 
Countess de Léon, who then occupied the second floor. She added that 
the officer commanding the detachment had taken the names of the 
other inmates, and that a mark was made on his book when they wrote 
my name init. I told the concierge that I would remain in the street 
to watch their departure, and that I would go in on the carriage 
leaving the court. The countess was effectively arrested, and taken 
that night to the Préfecture de Police. The carriage having left the 
house, and the gates being locked, I went to bed, not without some 
anxiety as to what would take place the following day. Early in the 
morning I went to the Champs Elysées, where there was not a soul to 
be seen. I was wavering as to what I should do. 
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If I go home, I said to myself, I am sure to be arrested sooner or 
later ; and as for my going elsewhere, it is out of the question, as my 
wife, who was very ill at the time, would have been left without pro- 
tection. After considering the pros and cons of my resolve, I made 
up my mind to face the danger at once. To that effect I took the 
direction of the Préfecture de Police, determined to speak to the 
terrible Raoul Rigault. I had not imagined that the crowd, eager to 
get a pass for two francs, could be such as to prevent any approach to 
the Préfecture. I was nearly three hours before I could get near it. 
On my reaching the bridge, I tried to make my way a little nearer, 
but a cordon of fédérés intercepted all communication with the Pré- 
fecture, that part excepted where the passes were sold. A mounted 
officer was standing in the middle of his troops, who seemed to be under 
his orders. I pushed through the crowd to get at the officer, but in 
vain! My scrambling attracted his attention at last. He looked at 
me, and as my voice could not reach him, I put a finger to my 
lips, to show that I wanted to speak to him. 

‘What do you want?’ said he, after making me come near him. 

‘I want to speak to the Citizen Préfet.’ 

‘I cannot allow you to pass.’ 

‘I must ° 

‘I shall have you shot if you do not go away.’ 

‘If you knew how important it is for the Commune that I should 
see him, you would ? 

* What do you mean ?’ 

‘The salvation of the Commune requires 

Scarcely had I uttered these words, when he ordered a man to see 
me safe to the door of the Citizen Préfet, 

When there, I sent in my card. 

‘The Citizen Préfet cannot see you now,’ said the orderly, ‘ but 
you may see his secretary, Citizen Ferey. I will take your card in, if 
you wish to speak to him.’ 

‘Do.’ 

I waited five minutes—at last the bell rang: I was ushered in. 

Ferey was a mechanic: bodily, he was emaciated and looked’ 
sickly. Though remarkably ugly, his looks and the contracted 
muscles of his face, furrowed with deep wrinkles, testified the havoc 
worked on him by his thoughts, his passions, and the agitated life he 
was leading. It was he who, despairing of his cause at the last 
moment, sent the famous message ‘ Flambez Finances!’ (Set fire to 
the Ministry of Finance!) He was seated with his back to the door, 
writing. Hearing someone coming in, he stretched in my direction 
his right hand holding a pen, keeping all the while his eyes on the 
papers before him, and by a circuitous movement of his arm seemed 
to intimate that I should step forward, which I did. He held up 
his head, and staring at me for a second or two, said, ‘ What is it?’ 

‘Citizen Ferey, last night the Countess Leon was arrested by 
your order in her apartment, 23 rue Royale, and it came to my 
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knowledge that I should most likely have been served in the same 
way, had I been at home at that time. I thought that by putting 
myself voluntarily in your hands at once, there would be no reason for 
you to take compulsory steps against me. My opinions——’ 

‘Your opinions are known to us—but we also know that you 
have taken noactive part against us. We fight for what we believe 
to be fair and just. We do not kill for the pleasure of killing, but 
we must attain our object, and we shall, at any cost. As you are 
an Italian, I recommend you to keep quiet —you shall not be molested. 
However, I must tell you, that you have taken a very bold step in 
calling on me on such an errand. It might have taken a different 
turn. Your frank declaration has served you. You may go.’ 

On May 12, the Commune issued the most unpatriotic and 
impolitic decree that could have been devised for its own destruction 
—the overthrow of the Colonne Vendéme. A crowd collected at the 
two barricades, one of which stood in the rue de la Paix, on the side 
of the Grand Opera, and the other in the rue Castiglione on the side 
of the Tuileries, while in the Place Vendéme only a few had been 
admitted with tickets. At the four corners of the square was placed 
a military band, waiting for orders, At last the ropes which were 
fastened to the upper end of the column were worked upon by the 
capstans, and the monument fell with a tremendous crash, causing the 
square to disappear for a few minutes in an enormous and blinding 
cloud of dust. To complete the disgrace of this savage act, the Com- 
mune invited tenders for the purchase of the ‘ Colonne’ which was to 
be sold in four separate lots. This injudicious and anti-national 
measure inspired the regular army of Versailles with such a spirit of 
revengeful rage, that on their entering Paris they lost all self-posses- 
sion, and dealt with the insurrection brutally, and without any dis- 
crimination. The time for retribution was fast approaching. 

Discord and recriminations were in the camp of the insurgents. 
A split in the Commune had already taken place, by which twenty of 
the most respectable members had sent in their resignation. The 
army of Versailles had the upper hand everywhere. The Fort of 
Vanves was taken, that of Montreux dismantled ; breaches were open 
at the Point-du-jour, at Porte Maillot, at St. Quen. There seemed 
no option left to the insurgents but an ignominious flight or 
deeds of monstrous atrocity. The leaders of the insurrection lost 
their senses, and gave way to every species of madness and folly. 

Fancy a Concert at the Tuileries under such circumstances! 
Who would believe this to have been possible ?—and yet so it was. 
On the evening of May 16, as I was crossing the Place du Carrousel to 
go to the Faubourg St. Germain, I saw the Tuileries illuminated, 
and what seemed to me to be a large attendance in the ‘ Salle des 
Maréchaux.’ I thought I was dreaming. On my asking at the gate 
what it was, [ was told that it was a ‘ concert,’ to do honour to the 
recent success of the army of the Commune ! 

‘Is admission free ?’ 
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‘No; five francs for the ticket.’ 

I paid five francs, and got in. I shall never forget the sight! 

The staircase was swarming with a few decently dressed people, 
elbowing ragamuffins of every description, clad in uniforms, with three 
or four stripes of gold lace on their sleeves and képis, and as they 
went upstairs were smoking and singing. There were many women, 
some of whom were pretty, neatly and modestly dressed, and well be- 
haved. The concert had been managed on an estrade in the Salle des 
Maréchaux. The chairs, sofas, and window curtains, all in red velvet, 
with golden bees, were not, as might have been expected, the object 
of much attention. The company were seated, and enjoyed it as if 
the property was their own. Flirtation was a matter of course, but 
I must say that it was indulged in with perfect decorum. The 
audience appeared to be pleased with the performance, and gave 
unmistakable signs of approval, followed in many instances by the 
roaring noise of the batteries, both of the regular army and of the 
Commune, which were busy at work under the very walls of Paris, 
wherein the people were singing! 

Although I had made up my mind to see all I could of what 
occurred in Paris, I could stand no longer the distressing agitation I 
experienced at the sight of the old palace of the Tuileries being 
doomed to such a disgraceful desecration. The contrast between what 
the palace was under the Empire and what it became under the 
Commune was too great, for me not to be made most miserable by it, 
I therefore walked into the garden, which, despite a few Venetian 
lights, was dark and gloomy, and I hurried out of it by the gate of 
the rue de Rivoli, where a crowd was collected to see the ‘ swells’ 
coming out from the ‘ concert”! 

Paris was speedily entering on the last stage of its agony. The 
army of Versailles had entered it from different points. The fight 
was desperate and frightful. Barricades were erected in almost every 
street. Prisoners on both sides were shot in scores at once. The 
Communists had set fire to the Tuileries, to the Ministry of Finance, 
the Légion d’Honneur, the Hotel de Ville, and many other buildings. 
Three of the largest houses in the rue Royale were also on fire ; the 
one next to mine was reduced to ashes. Soldiers of the regular army 
began to make their appearance in the Faubourg St. Honoré. They 
soon reached the markets d’Aguesseau and of the Madeleine. 

(Qn May 23 I heard the bell of my apartment ring hurriedly. 
I opened the door, and found myself face to face with twelve 
Voltigeurs of the regular army, commanded by a lieutenant. The 
officer ordered the soldiers to search the apartment, and to shoot 
anyone wearing a uniform. He intimated to me that he must 
occupy the drawing-room looking into the rue Royale for the purpose 
of firing on the insurgents holding the barricade of the Faubourg 
St. Honoré. My wife was seated on her sofa. He ordered her out 
of the room; she resisted. The officer had her removed by force. 

The soldiers then began firing on the insurgents from the win- 
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dows. The latter, seeing this, took possession of the upper floors of 
the houses facing mine, and fired on the soldiers, who were driven 
from their post. The officer withdrew his men from the drawing- 
room, and asked for a map of Paris, not knowing exactly where he 
was. I made a friend of him by pointing to my pictures, every one 
of which bore the sign of my being a partisan of the Emperor. He 
asked me whether I had any wine to give his soldiers, who had had 
nothing to eat or drink since the previous night. I ordered a distri- 
bution to them of bread and wine in the kitchen. Just as I was 
talking with the officer in the dining-room, separated by a thin wall 
from the drawing-room, a shot fired from the opposite side of the 
street traversed the drawing-room, and, penetrating through the 
lightly built partition of the dining-room, struck the officer in the 
temple. The officer fell as if shot dead. The soldiers, hearing the 
fall of the body, rushed into the room, and at the sight of their 
commander seemingly dead, seized me to have me shot at once; 
whereupon my servant, with great presence of mind, mixed some 
vinegar and water, and by bathing with it the temple of the officer, 
brought him to recover sufficiently to enable him to raise his hand 
and make a sign to the soldiers, who had seized me by both arms, to 
keep quiet. By God’s mercy the officer had only been stunned, not 
by the bullet, but by a*piece of brick which had been forced out of 
the wall. On the explanation given by their officer, I was released, 
but not without some hesitation, as the soldiers persisted in thinking 
the officer meant to palliate the fact with a view to save my life. 

The party of soldiers left my house in the evening; and after 
that the firing from the insurgents against my windows increased to 
such a degree, that everything I had in the apartment was smashed 
and destroyed beyond hope of recovery. The front of the house had 
been so much pulled down by the incessant firing, that my bed could 
be seen from the street. 

On the morning of May 25, as I was searching for some valuable 
papers amid the wreck of the apartment, two men in plain clothes 
arrived, and ordered me to follow them to the Préfecture de Police, 
which was now temporarily located at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
on the Quai d’Orsay. As we were then completely under military 
rule, I was examined by an officer, who asked me who and what I 
was, and whether I had any papers. I answered I had, but not 
knowing for what purpose I was called there, I had left them at home. 
Thereupon the two men were ordered to take me back in a cab, and, 
having taken possession of many letters from the Emperor and 
several others from different people, gave me to understand, that as 
it was possible I should be detained for a few days, I had better make 
some provision for my wife. I saw at once that my life was not 
worth much, whether shot or transported, as many people quite as 
innocent as myself had been shot on a simple suspicion or on a word 
imprudently uttered. It was areign of terror of a new kind, of which 
I did not expect to become a victim, 
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As I was crossing the Place de la Concorde in returning to the 
Préfecture I happened to witness a most heartrending scene. Half 
a dozen soldiers had seized four fédérés on the barricade close by. The 
struggle between the former and the latter was evidently for life or 
death. The soldiers having at last overcome the resistance of their 
prisoners, tried to drag them to the wall of the Ministry of Marine to 
be shot. The poor wretches were imploring for life, and in the hope 
of some unexpected incident likely to come to their rescue, they lay 
down on the pavement and refused to stand erect. Seeing this, the 
soldiers shot them one after another, while they were on the ground. 

Overwhelmed by the distressing sight and my own situation, I 
was hurried into a large yard occupied by soldiers, gendarmes, and 
marines. There were stables and coach-houses on the right and left 
crammed with prisoners, some in plain clothes and some in uniform. 
Sentinels were placed at the doors to prevent escape. We were all 
packed together, without the possibility of even lying down on the bare 
stones. Bread and water were our only meal. On the approach of 
night we were shut in like cattle, with the intimation that any attempt 
to revolt or otherwise would be followed by peremptory execution. On 
the 26th, about 6 o’clock p.m. ten soldiers of the Garde Républicaine, 
with an officer at their head, began calling by name eight or ten pri- 
soners at the time from one of these places, and dragged them, God 
knows where! Utter dejectedness and despair were depicted on every- 
body’s face, especially of those who had been seized on the barricades, 
or wearing a uniform. 

I formed part of a batch of nine prisoners, mostly in plain 
clothes. On that day rain had fallen incessantly. As we were 
following the ‘ Quai’ which leads to the Champ de Mars, we thought 
we were going to be shot en masse without any further delay; but, 
on arriving there, the escort was ordered to take us to the Caserne 
Dupleix, which is near to it. On entering the barrack we met an 
officer, who first took our names, and then had us locked up in a 
room where seven more prisoners had already been brought in. It 
would be too horrible and revolting to narrate the filth and stench 
of such a place, which would have been barely large enough for seven 
or eight people—we were sixteen! The room was fitted with a board 
stretching between two walls, on which seven people only could lie. 
This was occupied by the seven prisoners we found there. The con- 
sequence was, we were compelled either to stand erect or to lie on the 
stones, which were damp and dirty. We remained in this state for 
two full days. 

On the 29th the scene changed. At seven in the morning the 
door of the cell was opened. Eight soldiers were drawn up out- 
side, in two lines of four each on both sides of the entrance. The 
sergeant called out one of the prisoners named Lefevre, who wore the 
uniform of the National Guard. The poor fellow stepped out between 
the two lines of the soldiers, and the door closed upon him. He was 
taken before the colonel, who was instructed to examine the prisoners, 
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and had the discretionary power of ordering them to be shot on the 
spot if they had been made prisoners during the fight, or of sending 
them to Versailles to appear before the Superior Commission, by 
which tribunal they were either set at liberty or sentenced to transpor- 
tation. 

Poor Lefevre was not heard of again. 

We thought we heard a brisk volley of musketry in the large 
square of the barracks, but we had been so accustomed to that sort of 
noise for the last few months, that we paid no great attention to it. 
Later in the day another prisoner was called in the same way as the 
first, and he never came back again! This time the noise of the 
discharge was more distinct, which made us alive to the imminence of 
our fate. On the third prisoner being called out, he refused to go. 
Two soldiers had to take him out by force. He struggled for his life 
desperately. At last he was overpowered and carried away. The 
door was shut again. We all kept our breath, the better to hear what 
was going to take place outside. We had not long to wait. The 
discharge of the musketry re-echoed in our cell, which caused within 
it such a scene of despondency and despair as baffles description. 
We felt that it was all over with us. Next day four more were 
taken out and executed, which reduced our number to nine. By 
that time we had recovered from the first shock, and heeded little 
what was going to take place, as every one of us had bid adieu to the 
world and made our peace with God. 

On May 31 the door was opened again, and twelve soldiers were 
drawn up before it. We were all ordered out. We thought we were 
going to be shot en masse, to make quicker work of us. To our amaze- 
ment we saw a largecolumn of about four hundred prisoners, four abreast, 
between two lines of grenadiers. Evidently, we were intended to 
form the last contingent to it. The soldiers having been drawn in 
two long lines on both sides of the column, an officer drew his sword, 
and having lifted himself up on a large wine hogshead to make him- 
self well heard and understood by all, cried in a loud voice : ‘ Soldiers! 
load arms!’ This being done, he added, ‘ Fire on any prisoner who 
attempts to revolt or escape!’ We then took the direction of the 
Western Railway (rive gauche) on the Boulevard Mont Parnasse, and 
having been crammed into goods vans and cattle trucks with scarcely 
room to breathe, we reached Versailles at about 3 o’clock p.m., where 
we found a fresh detachment of soldiers, who escorted the column to 
the Artillery depot at Satory. The column marched in and halted. 
The gates were immediately shut upon us. I happened to be the 
first of the last four prisoners of the column, and to have been by this 
circumstance within three or four yards only of the commander of the 
place, who stood looking at the prisoners with his arms folded, and 
with two officers beside him. I saw him staring at me, which I attri- 
buted to my being the better dressed man of the lot. Presently he 
walked slowly up to me, and, measuring me from head to foot with 
what I took to be a diabolical sneer, said: ‘Oh! oh! the Legion of 
Honour! You got it on the barricade, I suppose!’ As I did not 
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know what he meant, I made no answer, when of a sudden I felt a 
pull at my coat. As quick as thought I brought my hand on it and 
got hold of his firmly, as he was trying to snatch the red ribbon of 
the Legion of Honour from my breast, which, in my agitated state of 
mind, I was not aware I had on. 

‘You may shoot me at once, captain,’ said I, ‘but you shall not 
wrest the ribbon from me.’ 

* Where did you get it ?’ 

‘ The President of the Republic, Prince Louis Napoleon, gave it 
to me.’ 

‘When?’ 

‘On September 23, 1853.’ 

* How is it then that you were arrested? Was it on a barricade?’ 

‘No, captain—in my own apartment—it is not likely that I 
should fight for the Commune after being a devoted friend of the 
Emperor for forty years.’ 

‘Your name?’ 

The captain looked at me again, and having joined the two 
officers, to whom he seemed to relate what had passed, turned round, 
and in a loud voice said to me, ‘Come out of the ranks!’ Then, 
seeing a gendarme close by, said, ‘ Do not lose sight of this prisoner.’ 

The officer who was in command of the escort was sent for, 
and I saw distinctly a mark being made on a large sheet of paper 
which he produced, containing the names of all the prisoners under 
his guard. The column was divided into several batches of twelve, 
fourteen, and twenty-four men, which were confined in different 
parts of the place. 

On the column being dispersed, the captain requested me to 
follow him to a small building close by the entrance-door, which I 
found to be his office. Hearing that I had not tasted any food for 
several days save bread and water, he ordered some refreshment to 
be brought at once, and with great kindness questioned me on my 
past and present position. 

He inquired whether I knew anyone at Versailles to whom I could 
write and refer to. I named Mons. Grévy (the present President of 
the Republic), who had been my legal adviser for several years, as the 
only man whom I was sure was at Versailles. He made me write to 
half a dozen old friends on bits of paper, which had little or no 
chance of being delivered, as there was no post at that time. I spent 
two days in a little room of the office, with a guard at my door. I 
had a good bed of straw and tolerably good food. The hope of being 
set at liberty flashed through my mind, but it was of short duration. 
An order came to send to Versailles all the prisoners who had 
arrived two days before. The captain came to me and expressed 
his deep regret at being unable to do more for me. I joined the 
column such as it was before, and we walked to Versailles, where we 
were shut up in the ‘Caves du Roi,’ forty-five steps below the level 
of the ground, to share the fate of two hundred more prisoners who 
happened to be the scum of the insurrection. 
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The place was damp and dark, as all cellars are. The only light 
that came in was through a sort of vent hole, some eight or ten feet 
from the ground and on a level with the street. The cellars had 
packed straw, six inches deep, spread all over. It was the same straw 
which had served the Prussians during their stay at Versailles, and 
it had been so long trampled upon, that it was more like dung than 
anything else. One may easily imagine what this horrible place 
looked like with six hundred men in it, whose state of cleanliness was 
not of the first description! Every morning we were obliged to go into 
a yard close by, six or seven at a time, to wash in a stone trough, and 
fetch our ioaf of bread and jug of water sufficient for our daily meals. 
We were packed so close together, that the torture we went through, 
in the night especially, was beyond endurance. 

This state of things had already lasted ten days. No news had as 
yet reached me from the different persons to whom I had written the 
few scraps of paper from Satory. It was evident that not one of them 
had been delivered. Transportation was the only mild form of the 
Jinale I saw looming in the distance for me. 

On June 9, as I was lying down in the fourth cellar at some dis- 
tance from the entrance-door, I heard my name flashing from one 
prisoner to another, as if I wasasked for. Igotup. ‘ You are wanted, 
said my companion (I had already made a frend in that horrible 
place). I went to the stairs to inquire. A non-commissioned officer 
asked my name, and requested me to follow him. I was brought 
before a superior officer, Colonel Gaillard, who questioned me with 
the greatest kindness, and expressed great surprise at my having been 
arrested without any reason whatever. ‘ Besides,’ said he, ‘ the 
papers seized in your apartment are sufficient evidence of your 
political bent of mind, to discard any idea of your ever being a Com- 
munist. You shall be set at liberty in a day or two. Meanwhile 
you will be escorted by two guards to Satory, to enter the infirmary, 
while the formalities are completed for your prompt release.’ 

On June 15 I was set at liberty, by an order signed by Colonel 
Gaillard. I could not account for this change in my position, which, 
considering the thousands of prisoners they had to deal with, appeared 
to me to be rather exceptional, from the readiness with which it was 
effected. It must have been, I concluded, that one of the scraps of 
paper on which I wrote from the Artillery Depdt to several friends at 
Versailles, has reached its destination ; and so it was. One of these 
ou which I had written ‘Je suis prisonnier dans les Caves du Roi’ 
had been handed to a soldier. The paper was addressed to Mrs. W., 
an English lady, with whom I had been acquainted for many years 
when I was in England with my wife, and who was at that time 
residing with her family at Versailles. 

Mrs. W. had been a providence to all the poor people who had had 
their homes pillaged and burned by the Prussians, and who received 
from her all she couid dispose of to alleviate their misery. Blankets, 
clothes, food, and money were generously distributed by this really 
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charitable lady to a large number of the victims of the war. At last 
the demands for assistance became so numerous, that Mrs. W. found 
it impossible to meet them any longer. Her charity was taxed to the 
utmost, and, wishing to put a check toit, she ordered the entrance-gate 
of the house to be kept closed. The boy, bearer of my note, rang the 
bell, and showed the paper he held in his hand. The servant who 
answered the bell, thinking it was to ask assistance, refused to take 
the paper, and sent him away. Undaunted by this cold reception, 
he came the day following, but with no better result. He ventured a 
third time to come to the gate, when another servant having followed 
the first, had the presence of mind to take the paper through the rails 
of the gate, and, having read it, ran to the house, and gave it to Mrs. 
W., who immediately called on the Italian Ambassador, his Excellency 
the Chevalier Nigra, who took the necessary steps to obtain my release. 
Mrs. W., on her side, was indefatigable in her exertions, and, thanks to 
her and to the Chevalier Nigra, to whom I shall ever feel grateful for 
the sympathy and great interest he took in my position, I recovered 
my liberty. 

I was completely in the dark with reference to what had taken 
place during my imprisonment. I came to the knowledge of it only 
the day before I left the infirmary, by receiving a letter from Mrs. W. 
conveying to me the glad news, and forwarding, at the same time, 
clothes, linen, and other necessaries. I was also indebted to her for 
the care she took of me during my illness. Low fever was the con- 
sequence of the foul air I had breathed so long in the cellars, and 
which, from the exhausted state I was in, made me an invalid for 
some weeks. 

Anyone perusing these pages will wonder at my having been arrested 
in such a manner and without apparent reason. There was, however, 
a special reason for my arrest, connected with private circumstances 
no longer now of any consequence, and which it is therefore unneces- 
sary to explain. It is enough for me to have given an unvarnished 
account of the sufferings I endured during those terrible days, and to 
have enabled the reader, I hope, to catch a glimpse of what Paris 
really was during the Commune. 
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Homeric MytrHotogy AnD REeE.IGion. 
A Reprty to Mr. GLapstone. 


his recent paper on ‘The Olympian System versus the Solar 
Theory,’ ' Mr. Gladstone has again started some serious and 
most important questions, which he had treated elaborately in his 
* Homeric Studies,’ and at less length in his ‘ Juventus Mundi.’ In 
this paper he contends that the Olympian hierarchy, as exhibited in 
the ‘Iliad’ and ‘ Odyssey,’ is the result of a deliberate revolt against 
an elemental or nature-worship, which had prevailed in ages probably 
long preceding the times in which those poems took shape; that 
the gods of this hierarchy are strictly anthropomorphic, or, as he 
prefers to call them, theanthropic; that elemental or nature-wor- 
ship, consequently, did not prevail amongst the Achaian Greeks, 
and that the Olympian scheme of the ‘Iliad’ and *‘ Odyssey’ ‘ seems to 
bear the marks of careful provision for its exclusion, or, in other 
words, that the poets refused persistently to allow ‘the vital associa- 
tion of deity with matter in any other form than that of a human 
body.’ The Vedic Agni, who is the child of two sticks rubbed 
together, who comes into the world puny and deformed, amidst 
wreaths of smoke, but soon acquires a terrible power by devouring all 
that lies in his path, and dies when his food fails him, is an elemental 
deity. The Zeus who sits enthroned on Olympus surrounded 
by his celestial council, and sharing the mirth and jollity of their 
feasts, is an anthropomorphic god, whose character may therefore be 
easily understood by men, and with whom they may readily hold 
communion. Such at least would seem to be Mr. Gladstone’s 
meaning, for he adds, ‘that under the scheme of nature-worship 
the personality is weak, and deity is a thing far off; under the 
influence of anthropomorphism, both for good and for evil, it is 
near, and personal relations may readily be constituted between God 
and man.’ 

This anthropomorphic character of the gods of the ‘ Iliad’ and the 
‘ Odyssey’ completely puts out of court, in Mr. Gladstone’s judgment, 
the theory which asserts that the conceptions of all these deities 
were at the outset obtained! from impressions left on the mind by 
the phenomena of the outward world, this theory being called (not 
very fairly or justly, perhaps) the Solar Theory. If we confine our- 
selves to what has been said thus far, it is not easy to see why this 
should be so. It is not even easy to perceive that between this 
theory and that of Mr. Gladstone there is any real or necessary 


' Nineteenth Century, October 1879. 
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antagonism. The Apollo and Athéné of the ‘Iliad’ and ‘ Odyssey’ 
are undoubtedly beings with human bodies, who speak and act in 
some sort like human beings,-and exhibit the working of human 
feelings and passions. But if the essence of the anthropomorphic 
idea lies in the power of appealing to or exciting human sympathy, 
then this anthropomorphic or humanitarian character belongs to 
many other deities or beings whore claim to it is rejected by Mr. 
Gladstone. Among these is Démétér, who, we are told, ‘is but a 
sleeping partner in the thearchy, and has no practical share what- 
ever in the conduct of affairs.’ This remark applies to her only as 
she is spoken of in the ‘Iliad,’ or the ‘ Odyssey ;’ and those who may 
not be acquainted with the further conclusions maintained by Mr. 
Gladstone might be tempted to ask why the Achaian conception 
of Démétér should be gathered from those two poems only. If 
in these we read little about it, we have an exquisite picture 
of the mourning mother and her beautiful child in the so-called 
Homeric hymn—a picture in which the relation of marvels and 
wonders nowhere interferes with the current of genuine human 
feeling, and of human feeling for the most part in its tenderest 
and most attractive forms. From the moment when the bright 
maiden is dragged away by the chariot of Hades from the plains 
of Enna to the hour when the bitter grief of the mother is changed 
into radiant joy by the sight of her child at the trysting-place 
Eleusis, the whole hymn appeals to our common human feeling with 
a force altogether beyond that of the ordinary records of Olympian 
doings in the ‘Iliad’ or the ‘ Odyssey.’ The story exhibits, it is true, 
a chain of cause and effect which lies beyond the range of ordinary 
human experience. The sun and moon are actors or speakers in 
the great drama; the grieving mother is a being who can appear 
before Zeus in Olympus as a peer of his celestial hierarchy; and 
of her sorrow all living things are partakers. But while, even for 
Achaians, the tale must have been transparent, although even for 
them the goddess must have been the image of the earth refusing 
to yield its fruits while her summer-child is in the deadly abode of 
winter, there was nothing in it to check the warm current of purely 
human feeling in them, there is nothing to chill it in us. The form 
bowed down in sorrow by the side of the fountain, the gentle tenderness 
of the daughters of Keleos, the matronly dignity of Metaneira, are not 
rendered less human, and excite our sympathy none the less, because 
we see the child Demophoon plunged daily into his bath of fire, or 
because the eating of the pomegranate by the maiden must be 
followed by her return to the land of shadows. Hermes, again, in the 
‘Odyssey,’ is a purely anthropomorphic god, whose acts and words are 
marked by great gravity and decorum; but Hermes is also the hero 
of the hymn, and it may fairly be asked on what grounds we are jus- 
tified in asserting that the poet of the ‘Odyssey’ knew nothing of 
the story embodied in that hymn. There, too, the interest is human 
throughout; but it is difficult, if not impossible, to believe that the 
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hymn-writer had not some consciousness of the materials with which 
he was dealing. His birth in the morning, his soft harping at mid- 
day, the huge strides with which in the evening he hurries after the 
cattle of Phoebus, the grinding of the forest branches until they burst 
into flame, the sacrifice which Hermes prepares, but of which he 
cannot taste, though sorely pressed by hunger, the wearied steps with 
which he returns to his cradle, passing through the opening of the 
bolt ‘like the sigh of a «xmmer breeze or mist on a hillside,’ must, 
with all the other incidents of the tradition, have taught the poet that 
the mysterious being who was to bear for ever the title of the master- 
thief was the wind which drives the clouds of Phoebus across the 
heaven, which takes counsel with the Thriai in the coverts of the 
mountain glens, and who receives from the sun-god the solemn charge 
which makes him the guide of human souls to Hades. Of this won- 
derful story, which has delighted the East and the West for hundreds 
or thousands of years, we hear nothing in the ‘ Odyssey,’ for the simple 
reason that the poet had no motive for introducing it. Like the 
‘ Tliad,’ the ‘ Odyssey’ is a poem dealing with only a few of the inci- 
dents connected with or arising out of the war of Troy. Scant refer- 
ences or allusions attest his knowledge of a vast number of other 
incidents or traditions which did not fall within the scope of his 
plan, nor have we, seemingly, anything in the poem to show that 
he wished to assign a different origin to the messenger of Zeus. 
Whether before he put on his human form Hermes was ever wor- 
shipped by the forefathers of the Achaians as the wind, is a distinct 
question, which it is, perhaps, not very necessary to answer, for we 
may fairly doubt whether any worship was ever offered to any ele- 
mental god unless some idea of the bodily form of that deity was 
present to the mind of the worshipper. In most cases the two 
thoughts would probably be blended in a way which would almost 
defy analysis; and such a blending we may notice especially in the 
idea of Ushas as we have it in the hymns of the Rig Veda. Nothing 
is more certain than that for the writers of those hymns Ushas was the 
dawn which each morning spread her rosy flush across the heaven, 
which revealed the bright cows which feed in the pastures of the 
sky, and which, in the long series of her visits, brings to all living 
things old age, decay, and death. But the warm and genuine feeling 
of human affection with which she was regarded is not less beyond 
all doubt. 

‘ She shines upon us like a young wife, rousing every living being 
to go to his work. She rose up, spreading far and wide: moving 
towards everyone, she grew in brightness, wearing the brilliant gar- 
ment. The mother of the cows, the leader of the dogs, she shone 
gold-coloured, lovely to behold. Thou, who art a blessing when thou 
art near, drive far away the unfriendly. Shine for us with thy best rays, 
thou bright Dawn. Thou who lengthenest our life, thou the love of all.’ 

Ushas, in short, is Urvasi, the wide-spreading, the beautiful maiden, 
who is the forerunner, the mother, the sister or the wife, of the 
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brilliant sun-god, whom, nevertheless, she must not look upon in his 
unclothed splendour, or who can tarry with his bride only during the 
time of twilight. It is the simple framework of the touching story 
of Eros and Psyche, and the framework also of the tale, perhaps even 
more touching, of Urvasi and Purdravas in the beautiful drama of 
Kalidasa. If it be said that the story of their loves is to the later 
poet a story simply of human joy and sorrow, of the origin of which 
he had not the faintest suspicion, the position is one which we need 
not greatly care todisturb, although much of the language of Kalidasa, 
like that of the poets of the ‘Iliad’ and the ‘ Odyssey,’ would 
seem to warrant a different conclusion. It seems well nigh impossible 
to suppose that the author of the Hymn to Hermes was wholly 
unaware of the nature of the god whose story he was telling. Leave 
out all names, and put the tale before a child in the form of a riddle, 
asking him who it is that sings sweetly when he is born, that stalks 
with giant strides when only a few hours old over mountain and 
moor, dashing the trees of the forest together till their branches burst 
into flame, roasting meat which he cannot eat though he longs to do 
so, and when tired of doing mischief steals back wearily to his cave 
and lies down to sleep like an infant in his cradle. The child will 
readily answer, ‘It is the wind;’ and with this key he will be able to 
unlock the legend of Orpheus, who could by his voice charm the 
Argo into the water when the efforts of the heroes were powerless 
to stir it, and whose harping stirred trees and rocks into motion. 
He will see the same legend in another form in the soft whisperings 
of Pan, whose gentle pipings wake the slumbering echoes at the same 
moment on the mountain top and in the hidden glen; and in the 
song of Hermes, which sounded sweeter in the ears of Phebus than 
any strain ever heard in the halls of Olympus, he will recognise the 
magic melody of the piper of Hameln, which drew the happy troop of 
children to the paradise which they saw far down in the depths of the 
blue river. Of these beings some might be the objects of a greater 
or a lesser worship, and they might be so to a people who had 
acquired a marked dislike for deities of a nakedly elemental character, 
and whose object it was to invest them, so far as might be possible, 
with an exclusively human personality ; but this would not make the 
origin of the idea from which these beings had taken shape to be 
anything but what it was. Their anthropomorphic or humanitarian 
character had arisen from conceptions suggested by the sights or 
sounds of the outward world ; and the evidence of the change, although 
it might be placed in the background, could not be obliterated. 

If it be asserted that this remark applies to all the members of 
the Olympian hierarchy, this is scarcely equivalent to the allegation 
that they are only ‘nature-powers in disguise.’ A disguise is a 
pretence or veil, assumed for the purpose of deceiving by hiding or 
altering features which would betray the true facts. Here the trans- 
formation was real, and by the tradition of generations the poet had 
learnt to think of the Olympian, not less and perhaps not more than 
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of other, deities, as of beings in human form and swayed by human 
appetites and passions. But the old ideas had not been rooted out, 
and could sometimes show clear signs of their presence. Even in the 
‘Tliad ’ pieces of meat may be roasted over Hephaistos, who is here the 
elemental fire as strictly as is Agni in any of the hymns of the 
Rig Veda. The influence of these ideas in the descriptions given of 
Zeus himself in the ‘Iliad’ is manifest enough. Mr.Gladstone, indeed, 
admits that Zeus is ‘the ruler of a nature-sphere, the great air- 
region ;’ but he contends that his relation to it is that of a ruler only, 
adding that ‘if the original meaning of his name be the material 
heaven, we are no more justified in determining herefrom that the 
Achaian Greeks worshipped that material heaven than we should 
be justified in holding that because a divine object is worshipped 
under the name spivitus in Latin and pneuma in Greek, therefore 
the material thing we call breath was ever the object of adora- 
tion.” We need make no such assertion with reference to the 
worship of the Achaian Greeks; but we may note that Pan and 
Favonius are, if such phrases must be used, humanised embodi- 
ments of the air which breathes through the sky. Whether 
the embodiment thus obtained becomes an object of adoration is 
quite a secondary question. The result might or might not be such; 
the main point to be determined is the originating idea. But when 
we say that the relation of Zeus to the material heaven is that of a 
ruler, we say of him only what may be said with not less truth of 
the Vedic Dyaus. His character is still so far in harmony with the 
old conception, that he must remain in the region of which he is the 
king. The other gods can visit the earth and take part in the 
quarrels of mortal men : he alone descends not from the clear heaven, 
whence he looks down on all that is being done beneath him; and 
when the last hour of Sarpedon is come, his grief takes the form of 
rain, which falls in blood-red drops upon the earth. In the multi- 
plying of his loves, we have the fertilising power of the heaven, and in 
legends like that of Danaé the mode by which his will is accom- 
plished points to the action of light upon the outward world. As in 
the Vedic hymn Aditi is praised as at once ‘father, mother, and son,’ 
so is Zeus both the brother and the husband, and his own daughters 
through many generations become the mothers of his children. This 
is the language, not of a poet who is determined to keep out of sight, 
or to get rid of, the elemental origin and characteristics of his gods, but 
of one whose expressions are influenced, perhaps without his knowing 
it, by the thoughts and ideas of earlier ages which had not learnt to 
draw a distinction between the visible heaven and the deity who 
dwelt within it. 

Still less equivocal is the parentage of Phoebus Apollo, the glorious 
god, whose locks are never shorn, who is born in Delos, the land of 
light, and rules in Lykia, another land of light, through which flows 
the golden stream of Xanthos. Unscathed himself, he is the destroyer 
of the dragon, the rotting of whose body in the sun is said to have 
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suggested the name of his Pythian sanctuary; but as the dragon- 
slayer, he is simply one of a large band of gods and heroes. He does no 
more than what is done by Cadmus or Herakles, Theseus or CEdipus ; 
nor is the battle described with the wealth of incident which is 
lavished on the great conflict between Indra and the throttling snake 
Ahi. These dragons, which cannot harm their conquerors, are all, 
it must be remembered, beings who shut up the waters needed to 
refresh the thirsting earth, and their death is followed at once by the 
outpouring of the life-giving flood. Even in the case of the Hydra, 
slain by Herakles, the connexion of the monster with water is mani- 
fest. Until the main source which feeds the multitude of springs in 
marshy or swampy land is dried up, the attempt to cut off these 
lesser rivulets is vain. But for the general character of Apollo, the 
appeal must lie to the hymns which embody the traditions of the 
Delian and Delphian god; and as in the case of Hermes, we may ask 
why this appeal should not be allowed? Unquestionably, its mean- 
ing would even to a child be not less obvious than that of the hymn 
to Hermes. If his mother Leto is,in Mr. Gladstone’s words, ‘ wholly 
functionless, wholly inactive,’ and ‘ without a purpose,’ except in so 
far as she is the mother of Phcebus, so also is the Night which is the 
parent of the day or of the god who banishes the darkness. It was, 
in fact, impossible that the original idea could be developed into a 
much more definite personality. 

It may, therefore, be fairly questioned whether an Olympian 
system, to be found in the ‘ Iliad’ and ‘ Odyssey’ exclusively, has any 
existence. Regarding these poems without any pre-conceived theories 
as to the time or the mode in which they grew up, we have in them 
the narrative of certain incidents in a well-known struggle in which 
certain superhuman beings take their part. These beings are, in their 
general character, anthropomorphic, or theanthropic, or humanitarian, 
for all these words may be needed to express the desired meaning ; 
but in each of them there are features which point unmistakably 
to the ideas of earlier times, when men were content to express the 
feelings awakened in them by the objects or phenomena of the outward 
world. This is a change which was not confined to the mythology of 
the Achaian people; we find it carried out to a large extent in that 
of the Rig Veda; nor is it easy to discern any radical difference 
between the Olympian gods as portrayed in the ‘ Iliad’ and * Odyssey,’ 
and the same gods as they appear in the works of the great lyric and 
dramatic poets of ancient Greece, unless, indeed, it be in certain 
features which would seem to indicate that priority in point of time 
belongs to the latter rather than to the former. In his ‘ Homeric 
Studies,’ Mr. Gladstone laid great stress on the degradation of certain 
actors in the ‘Iliad’ and ‘ Odyssey’ as they appear in Greek lyric poems 
and dramas. Thus, the wisdom and prudence of Odysseus become 
mere selfish cunning and trickiness, and the Helen who is more 
sinned against than sinning, and is restored to her home par- 
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she is thrown. There isno doubt that the pictures of these actors are 
in the ‘Iliad’ and ‘Odyssey’ more graceful, refined and attractive; but 
in the order of thought these are always of later than of earlier 
growth, and the arguments, based on their greater antiquity may 
easily be reversed. The question then is whether we have any 
grounds for drawing a distinction between what is called Homeric 
and post-Homeric mythology. Mr. Gladstone draws this distinction 
‘broad and deep,’ and deduces from it some very momentous con- 
clusions ; but before our submission to these conclusions can be fairly 
demanded, we must first ask what is meant by Homer, and why, 
if this title is to be restricted to the ‘Iliad’ and ‘Odyssey,’ this 
limitation should be made. It is unnecessary to enter here into the 
Homeric controversy, because the characteristics of the Olympian or 
Homeric hierarchy are, as we have seen, far more easily explained by 
referring them to the forms of thought and speech prevalent in the 
mythopeeic ages than toany other causes. But we may fairly demur to 
speculations which take it for granted that our ‘Iliad’ and ‘Odyssey’ 
constitute the Homer of Solon and Peisistratos, of the lyric and tragic 
poets, of Herodotus and Thucydides. The evidence at our command 
seems all to point in another direction, and this evidence is derived from 
the whole character of the Greek lyric and tragic poetry, and of the 
illustrations of Greek myths to be seen on the vase paintings. In a 
still higher degree, perhaps, it is furnished by the poems themselves, 
which from beginning to end assume in their heaven a familiar 
knowledge with a multitude of incidents and mythical traditions, to 
which they make merely a passing reference or allusion. By Hero- 
dotus and Thucydides again we are referred to passages or narratives 
in the ‘Iliad’ and ‘Odyssey’ which are not to be found in the poems as 
we now have them; and lastly, the text of these poems exhibits a 
multitude of words and phrases which clearly do not belong to an 
early period of Greek literature. Of these words some are formed on 
false analogies, and some are downright blunders, while many prove, 
beyond all doubt, that the lines in which they are found were put 
together after the letter known as the Digamma had fallen into disuse. 
In saying this, 1 am expressing, not my own opinion, which I have no 
right to put forward, but the judgment of a writer who has gone into 
the question with a patience equal to his great learning. I need only 
add that the extremest conclusions which may be reached from Mr. 
Paley’s premisses do not call into question the antiquity of the 
materials used by the poets of the ‘Iliad’ and the ‘Odyssey.’ They do 
but assert that the Homer of Plato was not identical with the Homer 
of Herodotus and Thucydides, and therefore could not have been the 
Homer of the lyric and tragic poets; and the inferences forced upon 
us are simply those which may be reached by a comparison of the 
dramas of A¢schylus and Sophocles with the same subjects as treated 
in our Homer, which seems to be the Homer of Plato. 

It is obvious that these are questions which must be settled before 
we can enter on the examination of arguments which assume the 
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vastly higher antiquity of our ‘Iliad’ and ‘ Odyssey,’ and assign to them 
a place wholly different from that of all other products of Greek litera- 
ture. In the poems themselves it is not easy to discern a form of 
religious thought radically different from that which we meet with 
elsewhere ; nor, if we confine ourselves to internal evidence, can we 
shake off the suspicion that their mythology had very little to do with 
the religion of the Achaian or Greek people. The facts with which 
we have to deal seem to be these: we have on the one side a mass of 
mythical conceptions, ideas, and traditions, which have crystallised 
themselves into the forms of anthropomorphic or theanthropic 
deities, some or all of whom are objects of worship, varying greatly 
in degree. These conceptions and traditions, if not absolutely and 
designedly immoral, certainly cannot be regarded as moral. Many 
of them are repulsive, some are revolting and foul; and, as time goes 
on, these become more and more sensuous, coarse, and gross. On the 
other side, we have a society which, however terrible its shortcomings 
and faults may be, is vastly better than that of the Olympian 
hierarchy; and in the lyric, didactic, and dramatic literature of the 
Greeks we find expressions of feeling which may far more strictly 
be termed religious, and which seem to have no reference what- 
ever to the mythical history or actions of the Homeric deities. 
Yet more, the course of the people generally is from the lower 
to the higher, while those myths which when translated into 
the conditions of human existence were at the outset startling 
and shocking, become mere sources of corruption and impurity. 
The ‘Tliad’ and ‘ Odyssey’ exhibited to the people a sensual and lying 
Zeus ; the people themselves prayed to Zeus; but it is a mere arbi- 
trary and groundless assumption that the Zeus of the people was the 
Zeus of the epic poems. The poems themselves answer the question 
in the negative :— 

‘ What,’ asks Professor Max Miiller, ‘ did the swineherd Eumaios know 
of the intricate Olympian theogony? Had he ever heard the name of the 
Charites or the Harpyias? Could he have told who was the father of 
Aphrodite, who were her husbands and her children? I doubt it; and 
when Homer introduces him to us, speaking of this life and of the higher 
powers that rule it, Eumaios knows only of just gods, who hate cruel 
deeds, but honour justice and the righteous works of men.’ 


In short, as the mythology grew more complicated, and in some 
parts more degrading, the ideas of morality and religion became more 
reasonable and more pure. If we turn to the Hesiodic ‘ Works and 
Days,’ we find the poet bidding his friend to deal with all men accord- 
ing to the rule of righteousness which comes from Zeus, and telling 
him that justice and truth shall in the end prevail, that they who do 
evil to others inflict evil on themselves, that the eyes of God are in 
every place, that the way of evil is broad and smooth, and the path 
of good rough and narrow at first. But in the same poem we are told 
how Zeus bade the gods make Pandora fair to look upon, but evil 
within, and laughed at the thought of the miseries which should 
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overtake mankind when all the evils should be let loose from her box, 
while, to crush them utterly, hope should remain a prisoner within 
it. If in relating such tales the poet was not conscious that the Zeus 
who thus cheats and torments mankind is not the Zeus who com- 
mands them to do justice and mercy, how is it possible to explain 
the fact that he can use the same name without a thought seemingly 
that he is dishonouring the just and holy God whom he reverences ? 
In these poems, then, we have a religion and we have a mythology; 
but between the two there is an absolute severance. What grounds 
have we, therefore, for asserting that the case stands otherwise with 
the mythology and theology of the ‘Iliad’ and the ‘ Odyssey?’ 
Writing before Mr. Gladstone’s ‘ Homeric Studies’ were given to the 
world, Professor Max Miiller had expressed his deliberate opinion that 
among the ‘ lowest tribes of Africa and America we hardly find any- 
thing more hideous and revolting’ than the stories told of Kronos 
and his offspring ; and he had added that ‘ it seems blasphemy to con- 
sider these fables of the heathen world as corrupted and misinterpreted 
fragments of a divine revelation once granted to the whole race of 
mankind.’ The supposition that these tales contain a number of 
beliefs capable of being stated in the form of propositions, and that 
these beliefs were implanted in men centuries or millenniums before 
they could be realised in fact, seems to involve us in a maze of 
painful perplexities; and the most earnest Christian might surely be 
forgiven if he asked why a series of propositions should be laid 
before men which they could scarcely fail to misunderstand, and 
which, as Mr. Gladstone himself admits, are contained in the earliest 
records only by a dim and feeble foreshadowing. These propositions 
are ten in number, and Mr. Gladstone holds that they are contained 
inferentially in the early chapters of Genesis. His concluding ques- 
tion is this :— 

If we produce out of the Olympian system, from its Apollo, its 
Athéné, its Leto, its Iris, and its various other persons or particulars, ideas 
identical in substance with those that are embodied in the first chapters of 
Genesis, how can we avoid the conclusion, in parity of reasoning, that those 
ideas, marked and peculiar as they are, which are found existing alike in the 
poems of the Aryan Greeks and in the sacred books of the Semitic Hebrews, 


were common to those Aryans and those Semites before the epoch of their 
separation ? 


Mr. Gladstone asks that this proposition may be examined, and 
equitably judged, without any premature view to consequences ; and he 
very rightly insists that ‘ we have no right to import the consideration 
of results, which we may dislike, into the examination of questions of 
evidence.’ Thequestion is, indeed, strictly one of fact ; but the facts, so 
far as I am able to gather them, are opposed even to the existence of this 
Olympian system, regarded as a system which is supposed to be 
found in the ‘ Iliad’ and ‘ Odyssey,’ and kept jealously distinct from 
the rest of Greek mythology, which, for no apparent reasons, is pro- 
nounced to be of later growth. Before we can allow such a distinc- 
tion to be drawn, we must have the most cogent and the clearest 
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evidence; and Mr. Gladstone admits that the expressions or figures 
by which these beliefs were imparted, were at best only adumbrations 
of things to come. On the other hand, we seem to be well within 
the bounds of truth in asserting that all the important characteristics 
of the Olympian gods in the ‘ Iliad’ and ‘Odyssey’ are explained 
far more clearly by the method of comparative mythology. The 
results obtained by this method seem to show that the phase of 
development which gives us the Achaian and Hellenic deities was 
inevitable, and to throw a flood of light even on its minute 
details. To prove Mr. Gladstone’s hypothesis there is need, seem- 
ingly, of a never baffled Athéné, and of an Apollo ‘ who is alone 
and always in absolute harmony with the will of the eternal Zeus ; 
but in order to establish this conclusion, how are we justified in 
severing the myth in the ‘ Iliad’ or *‘ Odyssey’ from the same myth as 
exhibited in Greek lyric or tragic poetry? Even in the ‘ Iliad’ Athéné 
is signally baffled in the conspiracy to dethrone Zeus, in which she 
is an accomplice with Héré and Poseidon. Mr. Gladstone is per- 
fectly aware of this fact; but he does not regard it as affecting his 
hypothesis. If in the case of Apollo it was necessary to believe 
that there was an absolute harmony between himself and Zeus, of 
what practical avail would this belief be if it was confined to the 
author or authors of a single epic poem? This belief was certainly 
not shared by Euripides, who speaks of Zeus as smiting with his 
thunderbolt the son of Phoebus because he raised the dead. Elsewhere 
we are told that Phebus, in his fierce wrath at the death of his son, 
smote the Kyklopes [Cyclopes] ; that for this offence he was condemned 
toserve the Trojan Laomedon, who cheated him of his wages, and then 
found a more genial master, but a master still, in the Thessalian 
Admetos. That the dragon slain by him at Pytho had, in the 
Achaian mind, no connexion with the idea of human disobedience, 
and that it was simply one of the demons of drought who were slain 
by gods or heroes in all lands, we have already seen. So completely 
is the image of the Hellenic Pheebus opposed to the form which, con- 
fining his view to the ‘ Iliad ’and ‘ Odyssey,’ Mr. Gladstone ascribes 
to it. But if the Olympian system falls to the ground, or if, rather, 
it would appear never to have had a substantial existence, the issue 
is one which seems to bring out into clearer light the action of the 
Divine Spirit on the soul of man. If Greek mythology was not the 
same thing as Greek religion, we can understand how the latter, as 
set forth in the Hesiodic poems, and in the teaching of the great 
dramatists, rose steadily to a higher standard, while the former 
became more cumbrous, arbitrary, and repulsive in its complications. 
We can see in the one the working of the Spirit from whom all 
holy desires, all good counsels, and all just works proceed ; in the 
other a necessary growth from forms of thought and language 
which had reference to the phenomena of the sensible world. 


Grorce W. Cox. 
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My JourNAL IN THE Hoty Lanp. 


PART III. 
(Conclusion.) 


Monday, November 22.—After all the rain of yesterday, the 
morning dawned bright and beautiful. I felt so much better that 
it was decided, after much deliberation, to push on to Jerusalem. 
We therefore started, but had not gone far before the rain came down 
again in absolute torrents. We halted under shelter, and held 
another council, but our minds were still made up to goon. Many 
things beyond the comfort of the moment had to be decided. There 
was no boat from Haifa or from Acre until the 27th, so that if we 
turned aside now to either of those places, it would only give us a 
longer time in the tents. We were, all of us, reluctant to abandon 
our origina! plan of reaching Jerusalem by the 25th. This fever is so 
capricious in its attacks, that it is quite possible I may keep pretty 
well for the next few days, but even if I were to break down com- 
pletely, Tom declares he would have me carried in a chair slung 
between two mules, sooner than not take me as fast as possible to the 
only place where it would be possible to find an hotel and a doctor in 
this uncivilised region. 

We therefore set forth boldly once more, and struck across the plain 
of Esdraelon, celebrated in Bible story, as well as in more modern times. 
Notwithstanding all the hard fighting which has gone on in its 
neighbourhood, we saw nothing more warlike than a few gazelles, 
who fled with graceful speed before our approach. A dirty little 
Arab village stands now on the site of ancient Jezreel, but a few 
remains of its old stones, and fragments of the original dwelling 
houses, were still to be seen as we rode through its ruined streets. 

It was only half-past five in the afternoon when we halted for 
the night at Jenin. This is a small town, completely surrounded by 
beautiful groves of orange trees, laden with ripe fruit. They, in their 
turn, were fenced in by hedges of prickly pear, reaching far above 
our heads, every one of the thick, fleshy leaves being edged by its 
own blossom and fruit. Our way led through the town, and we passed 
crowds of women selling oranges, citrons, lemons, figs, walnuts, pome 
granates, nuts, and acorns. This was all very fragrant and picturesque, 
but I felt dead-tired, and longed to see my tent before me. When, 
however, we at last reached the camping ground just beyond the 
town, the mules had not arrived, and nothing was ready. It still 
rained heavily, and we were fain to dismount and take shelter in an old 
Arab tomb, where we huddled together beneath a few rugs and water- 
proofs. It appeared a weary while, waiting thus for nearly two hours 
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in the cold and dark, and I need scarcely say that when at last the 
tents were ready, the moment was welcomed with delight. 

Next morning we made an early start, and travelled for seven 
hours and a half straight on, only stopping a little while every 
now and then, when it became absolutely necessary for us to rest. 
The pleasantest halt was at Jeba, where we ate our luncheon in a 
grove of olive trees. Just after that we passed a most beautiful 
cavern, hewn out of the rock, and supported by two pillars. Every 
part of it was covered—tapestried, I might say, with maidenhair 
fern ; pillars, roof, walls, every inch of rock, were hidden and made 
green by the delicate, close-growing fronds. 

Partly to look at this cavern, and partly because I could not ride 
fast, Tom and I had lingered behind the rest of the party. We 
noticed that a large number of Turks and Greeks passed us, and over~ 
took those of our party who were in front; but no sooner had they 
done so than it became evident some sort of scrimmage had begun. 
We could see that Karam was off his horse, and had his revolver out, 
and it seemed high time, for one of the strangers was holding his 
revolver unpleasantly close to Karam’s head. Other men, too, were 
galloping up, and it really looked rather formidable. We immediately 
pulled out our revolvers and cantered as quickly as possible to the scene 
of action, where we met some of our muleteers and servants hurry- 
ing to the rescue. Whether we were too large a party and were 
evidently too well prepared for a fight, I know not, but peace seemed 
to be restored in a moment, and we all put up our revolvers and rode 
on as quietly as possible without further annoyance, while our would- 
be assailants remained behind, vociferating and gesticulating. 

What had been rain with us was snow as it fell upon the high 
mountains around, and this morning Hermon, Jebel Sumnin, and 
all the loftiest peaks were white and glistening. The effect was 
very fine, and it was a lucky chance which showed us the country 
under such a new and unexpected phase—a phase, too, adding 
greatly to its beauty. After Ramac had been left behind, the full 
splendour of the panorama burst upon us from the top of a steep hill. 
Nothing could be at once more varied and more complete than the 
scene: in the far distance a shining strip of sea, on either hand hills 
rising one above the other, some capped with snow, others with their 
sheltered sides covered by groves of olive trees, whilst on those nearer 
to us many villages could plainly be seen. 

Samaria, now called Sebaste, was our next stage. Its ruins still 
remain and are very extensive ; especially fine are the pillars of what 
once must have been a splendid colonnade, three thousand feet long. 
Few of its columns, however, are left standing. The olive-trees 
hereabouts are covered with large branches of mistletoe. It has a red 
berry, and the leaf is smaller than with us, but otherwise it is an 
exact and delicate likeness. We cut off some large boughs, and I 
hope to make the seed grow in England. Little, if any, of the original 
city of Samaria now remains standing, but its site is well defined. 

Two hours more of steady riding brought us to Nablous, the 
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ancient Sechem, and the capital of the province of Samaria. We 
found the tents pitched on the shoulder of Mount Gerizim, overlook- 
ing the town and the well-watered and cultivated country along 
which we had been travelling. The olives are now ripe, and for the 
last few days we have seen the men heating them down from the trees, 
for the women and children to collect in baskets and carry to the 
mills to be crushed. There are also other signs of life around. We 
have observed more traffic of Arabs, camels, and donkeys to-day than 
usual; and there is actually a telegraph wire along the valley as far 
as Acre. Altogether we seem to be approaching the region of civili- 
sation once more. 

Wednesday, November 24.—A bright, clear, cold morning, with a 
strong east wind blowing. I am obliged to spare myself as much as 
possible, so Albert and Tom took a local guide (he turned out to 
be an old Turkish soldier who had been wounded in the Crimea), and 
went without me—a little out of our way—up Mount Gerizim to see 
the fine view from the summit, and the place where the Samaritans 
still keep their annual Passover. Twelve lambs are roasted whole in 
pits, with appropriate ceremonials, at night, and then eaten by the 
orthodox Jews, standing with their loins girded, and amid every sign 
of sudden and hurried departure. Dean Stanley gives an admirable 
account of the proceedings; and he saw them to perfection when he 
was travelling here with the Prince of Wales a few years ago. 

In the meantime Evie and I had mounted, and had ridden slowly 
on with Karam and the mules through the town, which is one of the 
largest in Palestine. It is built on the side of Mount Gerizim, or 
the ‘hill of blessings,’ whilst Mount Ebal, the ‘ hill of cursings,’ rises 
exactly opposite. The valley here is so exceedingly narrow that it 
is quite easy to understand how the Law could be read aloud from a 
central position and the representatives of the six tribes hear every 
word distinctly. The bazaars occupy the main street, and are hand- 
some, lofty, arched buildings, probably of Roman origin. The 
principal things sold in them seemed prosaic enough, such as soap, 
cotton, and oil; but there were also corners glittering with em- 
broidered saddles and rich housings, with abbas and gay clothing for 
men, women, and children; elaborate specimens of needlework, in 
many-coloured silks, and threads of gold and silver. There were, 
besides, what Arabs consider real articles de lwxe—Manchester 
cottons, and Birmingham and Sheffield knives. 

Half an hour’s jogging easily along brought us to Jacob’s Well, 
where our Lord talked with the woman of Samaria; and here we 
halted, waiting for Tom and Albert to join us. The well is, at this 
moment, dry, but the pit remains, and the winter rains always fill it. 
Close by is Joseph’s tomb, a plain, white, oblong monument. After 
passing this, our way lay across a large plain, rich in soil, but dreary 
and uncultivated to the last degree. The reason that it is left 
untilled is that the Bedouins swarm for miles around, and any 
unhappy peasant who tried to make a homestead for himself any- 
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where here would be pretty sure to be harried by them, and to lose 
his crops as fast as they ripened. 

Then we climbed a steep ridge, and so gained a magnificent out- 
look over an extensive area. We could gaze around us to our heart’s 
content, as we halted for luncheon and a little rest before beginning the 
descent into the valley. On our way down we passed the ruined village 
of Shiloh, where the Ark rested for so long, and whence the Benjamites 
carried off wives for themselves upon one occasion, when all the 
women were dancing at some festival in honour of the Ark. 

Soon after leaving Shiloh we lost our way, as usual. This in- 
variably happens because Karam is: too proud to take a guide, and 
never will even condescend to ask the way. He has an excellent 
bump of locality in general, but it fails him occasionally, and as he 
won't supplement his own knowledge in any way, we are always 
making little détours, and going off the direct track. When one is 
as weak and tired as I am, this becomes a serious grievance. He 
possesses, besides, a most frightful temper. Indeed we have found 
him, on the whole, decidedly inefficient, and though his contract 
has been taken at an enormously high price, he economises by not 
providing a sufficient number of tent-pitchers and other attendants. 
This causes great delay in our start and on our arrival, and makes 
things generally uncomfortable. However, we found our way at last, 
and reached Sinjil soon after six o’clock. It was quite dark, for the 
moon had not yet risen. The tents had been pitched on a hill just 
beyond the village, in a spot commanding a beautiful view of the 
distant sea, when the moon shone full upon it later on. 

Thursday, November 25.— We are independent of the tents this 
morning. We therefore made an early start, and soon reached Ain-el- 
Haramyel—the Robber’s Fountain. It is now almost dry, but the 
rocks are still covered with lovely trailing ferns and creepers, and a 
sort of clematis, more beautiful still, which has large white star-like 
blossoms an inch and a half across. Thence we rode through a 
curious ravine, where the limestone takes all manner of odd shapes, 
and forms natural cornices, pillars, and so on. Both here and on 
the long level plateau we crossed just after, every nook and corner 
has been taken advantage of, and covered with fig trees planted by 
ones and twos. At this season of the year, when these trees are 
leafless, their grey gnarled branches, springing out of the grey lime- 
stone —for the soil they grow in can hardly be seen—produce a strange 
effect, as if they were all carved out of the solid stone. The plough- 
ing here, too, is conducted under great difficulties. We watched 
some oxen to-day who, after ploughing a piece of ground a couple of 
yards square, had to jump down a ledge of rock at least two feet 
deep, and plough a few feet more; then make another jump, and 
80 on, until the whole surface of a steep hill-side had been ploughed. 
Tae ploughs are of wood, and of the simplest principle and rudest 
construction, only scratching up the earth a few inches deep. I 
should think they have seen no change since the days of Tubal Cain. 
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We passed Bethel, where so many interesting scenes recorded in 
sacred history have happened. Then we saw Ramah of Benjamin, 
and Gibeah of Saul; and then Nob, the city of the priests. Almost 
directly afterwards, as we turned the brow of a hill, the realisation 
of one of my most persistent dreams ever since my childhood lay 
before me, for I saw, spread out like a picture, the walls of Jerusalem. 
It is quite impossible to describe, or even convey, the least idea of 
the feelings evoked, and the associations raised by this first view, 
and I shall only attempt a simple description of our visit to the 
famous city. 

To begin with what we saw first—the walls. They are both 
curious and picturesque, with Saracenic battlements and gateways, 
decorated with carved lions, roses, and other devices. Three enor- 
mous convents, Russian, Latin, and Armenian, have been built 
outside the city. Old Jerusalem was barely two miles in extent, but 
the effect of the original boundaries has been sadly dwarfed by glaring 
white walls which have been run up round every cluster of buildings 
here and there. Where the Temple of Solomon once stood, on a high 
platform of enormous stones, stands now the Haram,' which contains 
within its area the beautiful Mosque of Omar, and the Mosque El 
Aksa. The next building which strikes the eye is the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, its large gilt cross cutting the air with its clear bold 
outline. 

But by this time we had descended the hill and were crossing the 
brook Kedron. Exactly opposite, on the other side of the stream, 
rose the Mount of Olives, and a slight circuit brought us into 
Jerusalem by the Jaffa Gate. Here we had some slight difficulty 
with the Custom House people about our luggage, but soon settled 
the matter, and then went on past the old citadel until we reached 
the Mediterranean Hotel. It was full, indeed crowded, and at 
first the landlord declared he could not take us in. However, by 
dint of a little squeezing and judicious packing of the guests already 
arrived, a couple of bedrooms were found. One was pretty good, 
and into it Albert at once carried me, for I was utterly unable 
even to stand. He laid me on the bed, and immediately hastened 
downstairs to take the things off my saddle, but in those few 
moments someone had stolen my pistol and pocket-handkerchief, 
and in spite of all inquiries and offers of reward, we have heard 
nothing of them. It is very provoking to have lost my nice little 
pistol in this manner, especially after having brought it safely for 
so many miles.? The table-d’héte was crowded with French, Ameri- 
cans, and Germans, and seemed very noisy and lively after our recent 
solitary, quiet lives. 


1 The Haram-es-Sherif—‘the Noble Sanctuary.’ See Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine, 
p. 168. 

? The pistol was, after many months, restored to me by the Consul, Mr. Moon, 
who had discovered it in a sort of pawnbroker’s shop, where it was alleged that 
Karam had sold it. 
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Friday, November 26.—I think everybody was glad to rest until 
the late table-d’héte breakfast at noon. After it was over, we rode 
first round to the Jews’ Wailing Place, where a few of the original stones 
of the Temple still remain. To this sacred spot Jewish pilgrims of 
all ages, ranks, sexes, and countries, come every Friday to weep over 
the destruction and to pray for the restoration of Jerusalem. It is 
a most extraordinary sight: old and young men kneel there and kiss 
the stones with the greatest fervour, some of them praying and 
reading, and all of them crying. Old and young women and little 
children are seated on the pavement reading the Talmud, and the 
histories of the destruction of the Temple and the prophecies of its 
restoration. They sob all the while as if their hearts would break ; 
their eyes are red and swollen, and their cheeks inflamed with much 
and continued weeping. Though they are all Jews, each is dressed in 
the costume of his or her country. 

The continuation of our ride took us round outside the walls of 
the city, by the pool of Siloam, down the valley of Hinnom, past the 
tombs of Jehoshaphat and Zechariah to the garden of Gethsemane, 
which lies at the foot of the Mount of Olives. It is a small square 
garden, chiefly remarkable for some very ancient olive trees. At 
present it is intensely modern and commonplace in appearance, with 
its small neat beds of flowers; but there seems to be no doubt that it 
occupies the site of the former garden. It is kept in order by the 
piety of some Latin monks, who devote a great deal of time apparently 
to the care of its rosemary borders. Then we went on to the Tomb 
of the Virgin, and the Chapel of the Agony close by. Here the whole 
thing became a sort of melancholy profanity, the attendants point- 
ing out to us the exact spot where the drops of sweat fell from Our 
Saviour’s brow, the impressions left by the forms of the disciples 
when they fell asleep, and the spot where the servant’s ear was cut off. 
In spite of what was revolting to common sense, there was, however, 
something very touching in the faith with which the poor pilgrims, 
from all parts of the world, regarded each hallowed spot. 

We then went on to the summit of the Mount of Olives, and 
spent some time on the top of a ruined mosque there, whence we 
had an extensive view of the city of Jerusalem and the surrounding 
country. What most strikes the eye in such a panorama as this, 
is the vast enclosure of the Haram, which stands on the summit of 
Mount Moriah, and contains the mosque called the ‘ Dome of the 
Rock’ standing on the site of the Jewish Temple. There is also 
another large mosque of El Aksa within the enclosure, and many a 
tapering minaret besides. Elaborate archways and groups of cypress 
trees are also most happily placed at every available spot in its 
vast area. North of the Haram is another rise of the ground, now 
covered with houses and gardens, and towards the south a lesser hill 
completes the continuous ridge. Mount Zion forms the south-west 
quarter of the city. From the Mount of Olives one can trace exactly 
the line of walls surrounding Jerusalem. In most places they are 
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evidently of Saracenic origin; but in a few places the magniticent 
masses of bevelled masonry show that the courses of the foundations 
of the Temple still remain. Most of the extent of wall is in excel- 
lent preservation, and from its great height it forms an important 
feature in the scene. All the buildings stand out with exquisite 
sharpness against the intense blue of the sky. If we turned to the 
other side, there was a still more extensive view of the desert country 
of Judea, the Dead Sea—it was a surprise to see it so blue—and the 
mountains of Moab beyond, their peaks glowing in the golden sun- 
light, and their valleys purple with deep violet shadows. One bright- 
tipped peak, higher than the rest, is supposed to be Mount Nebo, 
whence Moses’ dying eyes beheld the promised land. So clear was 
the atmosphere that, although the Dead Sea is eighteen miles off, it 
appeared to be quite close to us. Indeed, in this clear Syrian atmo- 
sphere it is utterly impossible to appreciate distances ; one can only 
believe what one is told as to the relative position of places, for one’s 
own eyesight and judgment are invariably at fault. 

Saturday, November 27.—It is always a matter of considerable 
difficulty to see the buildings within the walls of the Haram. A few 
years ago the sacred precincts were alike impenetrable to Jew and 
Christian, but now-a-days there is a stipulated entrance fee, which re- 
quires to be largely supplemented by backsheesh. To make matters 
easy, the Consul sent the Vice-Consul and his own cavass to take us 
into the enclosure. Poor Akurah insisted on following us, but only to 
be sternly driven back when we reached the gates, for any attempt to 
bring him within the enclosure would only have resulted in his being 
instantly shot. 

The first effect on entering the Haram is very striking, for the eye 
lights at once on the beautiful ‘ Dome of the Rock, with its many- 
coloured mosaics, glittering like mother-of-pearl in the sunlight. On 
one side of it is a long colonnade, from which the Pool of Bethesda is 
to be seen. In a corner stands the Golden Gate with its lovely 
columns and capitals. In another a graceful minaret, and four or five 
arches stand by themselves in different places, looking as if they were 
part of an unfinished colonnade. The whole of the interior is dotted 
about with little tombs, and prayer stations built of old stones, beau- 
tifully carved, and taken from the old Temple. 

We were first taken to examine carefully a beautiful cupola, called 
the ‘Dome of the Chain,’ supported on seventeen columns, which 
is said to have been the judgment-seat of David. In this spot, the 
story goes, will the balance of judgment be settled on the last day, 
and the great chain which hangs down from the middle will kill all 
the bad, leaving the good untouched. Little but the foundations 
now remain of the original Jewish buildings, but everything tends 
to prove that the site is the same as that of the Temple; and the 
spot is hallowed to the Christian by the personal ministry of the 
Saviour, as well as to the Jew by its association with the history of 
his race. 
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There is a curious mixture of Mahometan and Jewish superstition 
apparent within its walls, For instance, we were shown the foot-prints 
of Mahomet, left as he ascended into heaven ; and the finger-prints of 
the Angel Gabriel, who held down the rock to prevent its following 
the Prophet. The interior of the mosque is so dark that it is almost 
impossible at first to distinguish anything, and the first thing our 
eyes beheld when they grew accustomed to the dim light was the site 
of the threshing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite. Beneath it is a hole 
leading down into a cave, for the blood of the sacrificed victims to 
flow into. This cave is also called the Well of Spirits, and we were 
taken down to see it; and also the place where the rock gave way on 
one occasion to prevent Mahomet from hurting his head. 

The decoration is Byzantine in style, and really very fine. The 
dome is covered with mosaic work, on a gold ground, something 
like that of Monreale, at Palermo. All the pillars and side arches are 
built up of pieces of the ancient Temple, and are of marble and 
alabaster, covered with gilding; but the heads, tails, and feet of the 
animals used in Jewish decoration have been ruthlessly chopped off, 
for the true Mahometan will not admit the image of any living 
thing either in his house or his place of worship. I was much attracted 
by a curious old chandelier; the bottom looked like an old leathern 
shield, from which rose up tiers upon tiers of little oil lamps. It 
must look exactly like the gigantic half of an orange when it is 
lighted up. 

A small cupola, standing by itself, marks the spot from which the 
Prophet started on his way to Paradise; and a little beyond is 
shown a small curious recess where he received instructions from the 
angels touching the heavenward journey. At the bottom of the steps 
is an exquisitely carved pulpit ; close by is a marble fountain shaded 
by cypress trees. Little islands of rock stick up here and there 
within its white rim, and it used to be filled from the pools of 
Solomon, though now it contains scarcely a drop of water. 

We were next shown the Mosque of El Aksa, used in the thirteenth 
century as a Christian church by the Crusaders. Though it is much 
larger than the cupola of the ‘ Dome of the Rock,’ it cannot compare 
with it in richness and purity of style. Most of the buildings within 
the enclosure of the Haram are distinctly Saracenic in architectural 
character, but of much older date than the days of Saladin. I have 
seen, in Cordova and Granada, Cairo and Damascus, a good deal of 
Saracenic architecture, yet, in my poor judgment, I have never seen 
anything so fine as the architecture encircled by the walls of the 
Haram. 

This Mosque of El Aksa stands in a corner of the next area of the 
Haram. Itis on a much lower platform than the Mosque of Omar, and 
in the corridor by which you enter, two slabs of black marble are let 
into its white walls. Faithful Mahometans are blindfolded and told 
to kiss first one and then the other opposite; if they make a good 
shot they will go to Paradise; if a bad one, to Gehenna. It is rather 
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a difficult crucial test, I should think, and it would be a great tempta- 
tion to keep half an eye open and so make sure of one’s aim. Just 
within the great doorway is a cistern called the ‘ Well of the Leaf.’ 
The story says that in the days of Omar, one of the faithful pilgrims 
came to this well to draw water. His bucket fell to the bottom, and 
he went down to get it. To his great surprise, a door opened before 
him, and he found himself in beautiful fragrant gardens, in which he 
walked for some time with great satisfaction. Before leaving this 
delightful place he plucked a leaf from one of the many trees, stuck it 
behind his ear, and so ascended to the upper earth without difficulty ; 
but there is no record of whether he brought his bucket up or not. 
Of course the story spread, till at last it reached the ears of Omar, 
but only as an impudent invention, for no door could be found by any 
investigating travellers. Omar, however, treated the rumour with 
respect, and said there was a prophecy that one of the faithful should 
enter Paradise alive. Everything depended on whether the leaf re- 
tained its verdure, and so could maintain its claim to have grown 
upon a tree of Paradise. This test was triumphantly passed, for the 
leaf was green as ever, and so the story has lived to this day, and so 
it is always told on the brink of the ‘ Well of the Leaf.’ 

The Mahometans seem fond of tests. If the true believer can 
pass between two columns, outside the Mosque E] Aksa, standing very 
close together, he leaves all his sins behind him. Now, the thinnest 
of our party could only just manage to squeeze through, and fat 
Mussulmans must assuredly find it difficult. A still more difficult test 
is at another place, a little beyond the same mosque, where Solomon’s 
throne once stood. Here hangs—visible only to the eyes of the faithful, 
—(and even they must wait for death to unseal their vision)—the 
bridge, thin as a hair, and sharp as a sword, between earth and 
Paradise. Beneath it yawns the abyss of Gehenna, and the faithless 
will miss their footing, and tumble headlong into its depths, whilst 
the true believer crosses the bridge easily and swiftly. Passing still 
along the wall, we came to the garden gate. Within are most 
beautiful carvings, and some fine pillars, said to have been brought 
from Gaza, by the Queen of Sheba, as a present to Solomon. 

It was quite the afternoon before we reached the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, which occupies thesite of the church built by Constantine over 
our Lord’stomb. Just inside the door is a slab on which it is supposed 
the body of Christ was laid in order to be anointed, and it is worn quite 
into holes by the kisses of devout pilgrims. It is quite touching to see 
the faith these poor creatures place in every possible and impossible 
site. Many of the peasants of the South of Russia save up their 
money for half a lifetime in order to make this journey, which they 
perform in the most economical way possible. They travel as deck- 
passengers on board ship in all weathers, and walk when they are on 
land. When at last Jerusalem is reached, they take up their abode 
in the Russian hospice, and there the wretched priests never let 
them go till they have stripped them of their uttermost farthing, so 
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that they literally have to beg their way back, and often starve on the 
road-side. 

Within the church built on the exact spot known as the Holy 
Sepulchre, three round holes lead in three different directions into the 
body of the building. They are about the size of a man’s arm, and 
through them the supposed sacred fire is made to issue on the Greek 
Easter Sunday. Hard by the traveller is shown the pillar to which 
our Lord was bound when scourged, the original crown of thorns, the 
holes in the ground where the three crosses were found, the exact 
centre of the world, the tombs of Adam and Eve, and other tradition- 
ary sites, made holy by the fervent adoration of myriad pilgrims. 

The nave of. the church belongs to the Greeks. Connected with 
the aisle are a number of chapels, in each of which some memorable 
incident in the story of the Crucifixion is said to have occurred. 
The general effect of this irregular aggregation of buildings is more 
impressive than I had anticipated. There is less tawdriness too, less 
of meretricious ornament, than is generally to be found in both Greek 
and Latin churches, 

Sunday, November 28.—Attended morning service in English 
church. I was disappointed to see so small a congregation in a city in 
which England has for so many years maintained a bishop and 
assistant clergymen. The harsh persecution to which proselytes are 
subjected from the members of other creeds perhaps affords some 
explanation of the failure of our missionary efforts in Jerusalem. The 
only really effectual work in this direction is achieved through the 
instrumentality of the schools. 

In the afternoon we walked out through the Damascus Gate, the 
most picturesque of all the gateways, to the so-called Tombs of the 
Kings. They are extensive excavations in the solid rock, but would 
only be interesting to an antiquary. 

Karam has been behaving worse than ever, and to-night he was 
nearly going to prison. He escaped this fate; but we have dismissed 
him, and are only too glad to have parted with him. 

Jerusalem, Monday, November 29.—All our baggage and the 
tents having been sent off under the care of old Hadji Hassan and 
Ibrahim, we wished good-bye to our friends at the hotel, left Karam 
scowling on the doorstep, and started afresh with a new dragoman and 
a very grand Arab escort ; Akurah gambolling in front. 

Our road at first wound round the foot of Mount Olivet, and led 
us to Bethany, where we alighted to look at the tomb of Lazarus. 
To this day a sepulchre remains, cut in the rock, with the stone 
rolled away. We descended a few steps to enter it, and tried to 
realise some of its associations, for in itself there is not much to see. 
After leaving Bethany we rode drearily on through the Wilderness of 
Judea under a burning sun. Not a blade of vegetation was to be 
seen; nothing but rocks, stones, and sand. The history of this 
district would consist of the records of deeds of robbery, violence, 
and bloodshed. It is certainly easy to conceive the ideal misery of 
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the scapegoat turned out into such a desert with the sins of the people 
cast upon him by the High Priest, as depicted so truthfully by Mr. 
Holman Hunt. The road is very good, paved most of the way, and 
evidently Roman in its origin. We passed the Wady el Kelt, a little 
stream running through a gorge 500 feet deep. Its precipitous sides 
are pierced by holes apparently inaccessible to any but birds of the 
air; yet we were assured that many hermits of old had lived in them, 
and that one anchorite especially had resided for many years in one 
such cavity, uncombed and unwashed, nourishing his poor castigated 
body on four raisins a day. 

Cherith was next crossed, the brook where Elijah was fed by the 
ravens, and soon after we reached Ain el Sultan, or Fountain of Elisha, 
said to have been turned by him from bitter into sweet water. 
Curiously enough, here, as at the fountain of Moses close to Mount 
Sinai, a small shrub grows, bearing red berries, which, thrown into 
brackish water, will make it taste perfectly sweet and remove all ill 
effects. I have heard of it from many travellers, though I never tried 
it myself. The waters of the fountain are quite warm; there were 
thousands of little fish swimming about in the basin just below where 
the water fell from the rock. The stream went gently meandering 
on, through almost park-like scenery, between banks of soft and 
mossy grass. Jt would have been delicious and home-like, if it had 
not been for the steamy and oppressive atmosphere. We all felt 
overcome with lassitude, and by the time we reached the encampment 
I was so tired that I began half to regret having undertaken the 
journey. However, the tents were comfortable, and looked very 
picturesque, with the large fires near them. It was quite a large 
camp; seventeen tents, some of them occupied by Americans and 
Germans, who were travelling the same way. Whilst we were dining, 
some women from Jericho came and performed a curious dance with 
swords, to the sound of uncouth musical instruments and harsh 
guttural cries. Later on a band of men performed a similar dance, 
and after we got rid of them we were all very glad to go to bed. 
There was not much sleep, however, for anyone, for the various Arab 
escorts made strange noises during great part of the night, while they 
kept up the camp fires, to scare away the wild beasts which abound 
in the low scrub between here and the banks of the Jordan. 

Tuesday, November 30.—We were the last party to start from 
the camping ground this morning, and a ride of a little more than 
an hour brought us to Riha. This is decidedly the filthiest and 
nastiest village we have seen in all our travels, which is saying a great 
deal. The plain of the Jordan has lost most of its ancient fertility, 
but still abounds with myrtle, oleander, henna, and a horrid little 
thorny acacia called nwbk, with hooked thorns, which tear all one’s 
clothes to pieces. There are numbers of birds of brilliant and 
beautiful plumage in these bushes—golden orioles and many other 
varieties. 

A ride of about an hour and a half brought us to the banks of the 
Jordan, which are so thickly fringed with bamboos and canes that 
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you can only get down to the water in one place, where the jungle 
has been cleared away. It is to this spot that the great bathing 
pilgrimage takes place ; and tradition says that here our Lord was bap- 
tised. We lingered some time on the banks, reading, filling bottles 
with water, gathering canes and other things as reminiscences. Pre- 
sently a large herd of camels with their young ones slowly emerged 
from the cane bushes on the other side, and came down to the water 
in groups of twenty or thirty to drink—as many at a time as could 
press forward without getting out of their depth in the rapid current 
of the river. There must have been between two and three hundred 
of them. Some were black, some white, and the rest of all shades 
of grey and brown. It was wonderful to see them with their heads 
half hidden in the water, sucking it up as if they never meant to 
stop. The wise beasts were laying in a stock for many days, as they 
belonged to a tribe of Arabs far away on the east side of Jordan, 
‘a barren land, where no water is, and had been driven down to 
drink and feed. 

The way, after leaving the river, lay through a desert of sand 
encrusted with salt and sulphur; a dead level, except for an occa- 
sional low hillock of drifted sand. The sun was hot and scorching, 
the atmosphere misty and oppressive, and a dull, mirage-like haze 
hung over everything. It was certainly not difficult to believe that 
we were in a natural basin or valley more than one thousand feet 
below the level of the sea, where the pure air of heaven found it very 
difficult to enter. An hour's ride over this desolate country brought 
us to the Dead Sea. It is beautifully blue, and its banks are thickly 
covered by fantastic shapes of bleached drift-wood, which look like the 
skeletons of antediluvian animals. The land is wonderfully rich a 
little way off, towards the banks of the Jordan, and only requires 
scratching to produce abundant crops. We ate our lunch on the 
melancholy shore of the lake. Albert went off to bathe first, but 
did not enjoy it much, though he said the extraordinary buoyancy of 
the water must be felt to be believed. 

In the afternoon we started to go up Mar Saba. It took us five 
hours and a half of stiff climbing through splendid gorges of rock, 
absolutely bare of vegetation. ‘The fresher air, as we ascended, was 
very grateful at first, but by the time we had reached the top it was 
bitterly cold, and quite dark. I felt thoroughly knocked up, and 
could scarcely sit on my horse. In fact I had to be carried to my 
bed, and there I remained until late next day. It was a beautiful 
moonlight night, and we could just catch a glimpse of the towers of 
the convent of Mar Saba. The encampment of a French lady and 
her son was between us and the convent, the attendant Arabs being 
picturesquely grouped in the ruddy glow of the drift-wood fire. 

Wednesday, December 1.—After breakfast Tom and Albert went 
to visit the convent of Mar Saba, founded by St. Saba, a.p. 4109. 
They found a large building, strongly fortified, and inhabited by an 
order of monks chosen from the lowest classes of men, without 
No. 600 (wo. cxx. N.S.) 31 
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intellect, education, or refinement, whose chief amusement consisted 
in feeding flocks of birds, somewhat like blackbirds, only with bright 
yellow wings, which are peculiar to this district. The convent belongs 
to the Greek Church, and is one of the richest in the East. This 
accounts for the strong fortifications necessary to guard its treasures 
from the surrounding tribes of predatory Arabs. 

About noon we started on our return to Jerusalem, and as I was 
rather better, we determined to go round by Bethlehem. We followed 
the south side of the brook Kedron for half an hour, and then crossed 
it. A couple of hours’ further ride brought us near to Bethlehem, and 
just as we were approaching this most interesting city we saw the 
miscreant Karam in thedistance. He was mounted on a mule, from 
which, in true Eastern fashion, he dismounted when still at some 
distance from us, and prostrated himself many times on the ground, 
and then, as he approached our horses, kissed our feet, put them on 
his head, and in short pretended to be generally sorry for his misdeeds. 
I must say that I did not feel in the least touched, and regarded all 
this merely as an amusing piece of Oriental acting ; but it quite melted 
Tom’s heart, and he forgave him and took him back. Ill-timed mercy, 
as it afterwards proved to be. 

We arrived at the convent of Bethany (founded by the Empress 
Helena) in less than half an hour, and found that Karam had already 
persuaded the monks to provide us with an excellent lunch. Afterwards 
we went to look at the Church of the Nativity, part of which belongs 
to the Greeks, part to the Armenians, and the north side of the choir 
to the Latins. Each sect has its separate winding staircase leading 
to the Chapel of the Nativity, which is in the crypt underneath the 
church. The altar is very simple. It has a large silver star over it, 
on which is written in Latin, ‘ Here Jesus Christ was born of the Virgin 
Mary.’ No one who has not been there can realise the effect of 
reading these words on the very spot itself, for there is every reason 
to believe it authentic. Round the star are sixteen massive silver 
lamps which are constantly kept burning. In one corner is the small 
Chapel of the Redella or ‘Manger.’ The place where the manger 
stood is now replaced by a marble trough; the original one being 
supposed to be in the Church of Santa Maria Maggiore, at Rome. 

The chapels have to be carefully measured out, inch by inch, 
between the different Christian sects who claim a share in them; but, 
in spite of every precaution, scenes of violence and bloodshed constantly 
occur ! 

As we left the church, our steps were dogged by vendors of rosaries, 
carved mother-of-pearl shells, and crosses, who followed and tormented 
us till we were far beyond the precincts of the town. Then we came 
to the Well of Bethlehem by the gate, and saw the grotto built on the 
spot where the shepherds were supposed to have been ‘ watching their 
flocks by night’ when they saw the star arise in the East. On our 
way back we met crowds of pilgrims, principally Russians, making 
their pilgrimage to the sacred shrine. We passed Rebecca’s tomb on 
our way back, and two hours’ steady riding brought us to Jerusalem. 
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Thursday, December 2.—Our tents and baggage had not gone 
through Jerusalem, but straight on from Mar Saba to Ramleh, so we 
started from the hotel in light marching order about 9 a.m. this morn- 
ing. The road was good and less steep than usual, and led through 
a pleasant country, but the jog-trot pace of the horses is most trying. 
Close to the site of the ancient Kirjath-Jearim, where the Ark 
was kept until David took it to Jerusalem, is a beautiful Gothic 
church dedicated to St. Jeremiah. A few years ago this locality 
was made dangerous by an Arab chief, whose lawlessness kept the 
whole country side in awe. We next passed Emmaus, and soon after, 
finding a magnificent carob tree over a well, stopped to lunch and 
rest during the heat of the day. We had not sat there long before 
a large Russian party came up and dismounted also to rest near us. 
They had hired a large steamer, and had come direct from the Crimea 
to the Holy Land. The road presented nothing of interest from this 
point, and we missed our way again as we approached Ramleh. It 
was no wonder, for the tents. had been pitched quite away from the 
road. However, servants were out with lanterns looking for us, and 
we soon found ourselves at the camp. 

Friday, December 3.—We had a most enchanting ride into Jaffa 
this morning, through groves of orange, lemon, citron, and apricot 
trees, but when we reached the fortified gates of the city at noon, lo! 
they were closed, for this is the Mahometan Sabbath. It required 
time and patience and backsheesh to get in at last, after an hour 
passed amid a motley crowd of camels, soldiers, and fruit merchants. 
When once inside we were equally eager to get out again, for Jaffa is 
indescribably squalid and dirty; hungry as we were, it was an effort 
to eat any of the breakfast provided for us at a miserable hotel. 
After the attempt had been made, we hastened on board the French 
steamer, Akurah protesting vehemently against the embarkation, and 
being only got on board by the summary process of flinging him in 
after us. Once on board, however, he wandered about at his own 
sweet will, everybody being too much afraid of him to tie him up. 
The steamer was a fine and large one, with an excellent cuisine, but 
the deck looked filthily dirty, for it was crowded with Arabs, Turks, 
Jews, and pilgrims of every nation, and of the lowest class. They 
lived, slept, and cooked on deck, and to add to the noise, dirt, and 
confusion, the hold was filled with sheep. I had to go to bed directly 
I arrived and to be put under the French doctor’s care, who, however, 
did not do me much good. 

With the embarkation at Jaffa my ‘Journal in the Holy Land’ 
ends. Notwithstanding the fact that I was dangerously ill for more 
than two months at Malta, and that I still occasionally feel the 
effects of that dreadful Syrian fever, I shall always regard the 
journey in Palestine as one of the most interesting of my many wan- 
derings ; a feeling which would be greatly enhanced if I could think 
that it was in any degree shared by my present readers. 

ANNIE Brassey. 
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EDWARD AND CATHERINE STANLEY. ' 


HIS volume contains a sketch of a career full of interest, and of 

a mind yet fuller. Thirty years ago the present Dean of West- 
minster introduced a collection of the Charges and Sermons of his 
father, Bishop Stanley, with a graceful and modest memoir. That 
memoir he now reprints; he adds to it a selection from his mother’s 
journals and letters. ‘The charm of contrasted characteristics in 
husband and wife, when each character is good in its own way, is 
matter of notoriety; but dissimilar traits have never blended in a 
happier harmony than in the parents of Dean Stanley. 

The Bishop of Norwich was destined for the Church by the family 
living of Alderley. His son allows that ‘in ordinary circumstances 
it is obvious the clerical calling would not have been deemed his 
natural vocation.’ He knew little Latin and less Greek. He was 
no profound student of patristic theology, and did not supply its 
place with German metaphysics. There was in him none of the 
enthusiasm which in an Evangelical clergyman might have com- 
pensated for lack of learning. He had no sentiment for religious 
art, or for mysticism, which might have attracted him towards Oxford 
Tractarianism. Had there been no Rectory of Alderley he would 
have been a skilful sailor. Had he been the elder son, instead of 
the second, he would have been an ardent sportsman. As it was, the 
regret of his life was that he was a landsman, and his favourite 
recreation was ornithology. All seemed to unfit him for a parsonage 
or a mitre. The Church revival, which began when he was still in 
early middle life, pointed the opposition between him and the lot 
which had been chosen for rather than by him. He scarcely under- 
stood the language spoken around him. He was equally isolated 
from High and from Low Churchmen. Yet he transformed Alderley 
into a model parish. Though that strange monster, a Whig bishop, he 
won the affection of a population which, so far as it belonged to the 
Church, was Tory; so far as it was intellectual, was Unitarian; and so 
far as it was philanthropic, was Quaker. The secret of his success in 
opposition to circumstances lay in the very fact of that opposition. 
He liked uphill work. A sense of the necessity of surmounting ‘the 
obstacles which nature or education had thrown in his way’ invigo- 
rated him. To him, his son boasts, ‘the call of duty was not merely 
a command but an encouragement—the voice of a trumpet which 
cheered and inspirited him, at the same time that it compelled him 
to act.’’ As a man he felt there were questions he could not solve. 
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That no more dulled his zeal than ignorance of the captain’s reasons 
for ordering his ship to be sailed on a new tack would hinder a midship- 
man from obeying orders. To a sick man who propounded to him 
theological problems, he frankly admitted: ‘I do not answer one of 
your difficulties. I grant them all. They are difficulties. I cannot 
explain them.’ But though he pardoned the love of inquiry in 
others, and even admired it in an Arnold, for himself he rather 
treated the impossibility of solving theological mysteries as a personal 
incapacity. He never allowed it for a moment to interfere with tke 
fulfilment of what he regarded as a simple commission he was bound 
to discharge. From no dictates of caution, but naturally and spon- 
taneously, he marked out for himself a territory outside or beyond 
party. He was no theological eclectic. His part was that ofa Church 
administrator. The primary aspect the English Church wore in his 
eyes was that of a Christian society to be organised. The rivalries of 
schools of thought within its borders had for him no attraction. 

Alderley he made a model parish by constituting himself its 
ecclesiastical squire, as his brother, the first Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
was its lay squire. ‘ Without losing for a moment the advantage 
which birth and station always give to an English gentleman in his 
dealings with the poor, he yet descended to the level of their tastes 
and pursuits.’ The rectory became ‘the home of the parish.’ By the 
unconscious assertion of an official and an hereditary right he played 
the part of a benevolent autocrat. In the public-houses he caused 
placards to be framed, exhorting to sobriety. Apparently, the 
Cheshire publicans never thought of disputing his title to control 
their trade. If there were a fight in the village he could stop it. 
‘There was such a spirit in him,’ was the admiring testimony of the 
peasantry. Parishioners might sometimes wish he had decided 
differently on the course their destinies were to take; but, ‘as the 
Rector says it, we must not go against him.’ His was the perfect 
type of the old-fashioned country parson. He taught the catechism 
and he sold cheap blankets. He belonged, however, to the nineteenth 
century, so he lectured also on ornithology and mineralogy, and 
pleaded on behalf of Catholic emancipation. Circumstances made 
Alderley amenable to every kindly and liberal influence he chose to 
bring to bear upon it. We can hardly wonder that Lord Melbourne’s 
offer in 1837 of the See of Norwich was an occasion of sadness and 
almost despair to the parish he had moulded. ‘The very footbreadth in 
the road where the villagers had shed tears on first hearing of the news 
long lived in their recollection.’ 

What might seem, at first sight, more surprising is that the offer 
should have been accepted. He knew very well he could not hope 
for such a conjunction of official and private happiness at Norwich 
as at Alderley. He probably suspected that he could secure little 
of the success as a bishop which he had achieved as parish priest. 
But, in fact, the man was so constituted that the alien nature of 
the work at Norwich was an attraction. The Whig clergyman 
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believed he had lessons to teach in a seat of ecclesiastical Toryism. 
A born administrator saw a life’s taskwork ready for him in a 
diocese which had been slumbering under the rule of a bishop who 
lived to ninety-three. Asa mere piece of ecclesiastical machinery, 
Norwich diocese was in a state of the most extraordinary rust and 
dilapidation. Clerical zeal had come to be regarded with suspicion. 
Clergy and congregations had agreed to be apathetic together. 
Men who felt conscious of intelligence and enthusiasm fled from the 
benumbing atmosphere of Eastern Counties churchmanship. Edward 
Stanley understood himself well enough to be assured that he could do 
something towards restoring, at any rate, ecclesiastical discipline. It is 
a commonplace of the extravagances of the plurality system how, in 
the diocese of Norwich, fifteen churches were served by three brothers. 
Everything was done slovenly, even to the administration of the rites 
of burial and baptism. The new Bishop had obeyed ecclesiastical law 
at Alderley as an ecclesiastical subaltern. He insisted, as commanding 
officer, on obedience to it at Norwich. His efforts were, his son ac- 
knowledges, and as he himself often lamented, only partially successful. 
But his rule produced ‘a visible and permanent effect.’ By the 
twelfth year of his episcopate a hundred and seventy-three additional 
parsonage houses helped to cure the crying evil of non-residence. 
In many Norfolk and Suffolk parishes, the church had been opened 
only once a fortnight. His importunities with his clergy resulted in 
an addition throughout the diocese of three hundred and forty-seven 
services. Evil moral example among his clergy he attacked with ‘a 
severity unsparing alike of the delinquents and of himself’ ‘The 
thought of screening such cases to avoid scandal to the Church was 
utterly unknown to him.’ 

But Bishop Stanley did not effect these reforms without personal 
suffering. The dull mass of clerical indolence which resented the 
stirring of its lethargy gave weight to the active dislike cherished 
against a prelate who adhered to no party. His proposal to nominate 
Dr. Arnold to preach his Consecration”"sermon, though evaded by 
Archbishop Howley, was remembered and regarded as an outrage. 
The Bishop’s own first address from a Norwich pulpit was construed as 
a declaration of war upon Church orthodoxy. All that this ‘ heretical 
sermon of a Liberal Bishop’ did was to inculcate tolerance of Dissent 
and the advantage of combining secular with religious instruction. 
Probably the preacher had not suspected that he was dealing in 
explosives. He uttered what appeared to his own mind apparent 
truths. His faith in the Trinity was called in question because in 
the innocent desire to pay a personal compliment to an aged Unitarian 
he had subscribed for a copy of a volume of sermons. His hospitality 
to Father Mathew, as the apostle of temperance, was branded as a 
defiance of the Church of England’s enmity for the Church of Rome. 
His defence of the drama and his hospitality to Madame Goldschmidt 
were displeasing to a multitude of pragmatical Churchmen. That the 
old President of the Linnean Society retained a fondness for natural 
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history when he could no longer pursue researches in it, was itself an 
offence, His funeral sermon on an ‘unbaptized Quaker, Joseph 
Gurney, the philanthropist, seemed to many clerical purists an insult 
to the Establishment. At one period it appeared that the Whig Bishop 
of Norwich could say and do nothing which was not forthwith mis- 
construed and perverted into hostility to orthodoxy. In truth, the 
Bishop slipped into controversies from no love of them, and from no 
desire to annoy opponents. His gaze was not extraordinarily wide 
or profound; but within its scope it was clear; it seemed to him 
a matter of course to judge men by their acts, and not by their 
theological denomination. His own sensibilities were apparently not 
very acute; and often he probed a sore place in simple ignorance of 
its existence. When the sufferer turned upon him he was ready to 
defend his act; had he anticipated the uproar he might probably have 
abstained from furnishing its occasion. 

Some of his critics have declared him to be as ‘timid as a hare.’ 
His son pronounces him as ‘courageous as a lion.’ He may well have 
been both. As a controversialist he felt bitterly his want of learning 
and of the instinct for appreciating the passions which moved the eccle- 
siastical world of his episcopal period. When once the battle was joined, 
hesitation disappeared even in a scholastic controversy. As a ruler of 
the Church, and a‘guardian of its discipline, he was sensible of no timo- 
rousness from first to last. He could face a rude Chartist mob in his 
Cathedral, and an ill-conducted clergyman with equal intrepidity. In 
such collisions he may even have experienced a certain pleasure. What 
he doubtless missed out of his old sedentary life was not the serene calm 
of a rural parsonage. His energetic temperament can scarcely have 
valued that very highly. It was the power of direct contact with the 
people he had to govern. At Alderley when he had stopped the fight, or 
rebuked intoxication, the brawlers or the drunkards were within his 
beck and call, to watch over andreform. As the Bishop of a diocese 
he must have felt himself too far aloof and remote. The sense of 
the want may be traced in his efforts to supply it. He delighted in 
treating the busy city of Norwich as his own especial parish. He 
would frequent the dreariest alleys, to pray and read with their 
inhabitants. He used to bid curates note for him who were 
sick among the poor in their charge, that he might visit them. 
‘It is” he said, ‘a kind of work that I enjoy beyond all other.’ 
Overworked and dying, though he knew it not, he was persuaded to 
make holiday in Scotland. But first he stipulated that ‘if the 
cholera, which was then ravaging the rest of the kingdom, should 
reach his own city, he should return at once. “ The moment the 
cholera breaks out, I return instantly to be at my post.”’ All suffering, 
though in less importunate forms than sickness, attracted him as of 
course. The sick were too often beyond his reach. His craving for 
scope for his pastoral benevolence made an opening for itself by 
bestowing peculiar solicitude upon those who were more particularly 
friendless. At confirmations, to which he gave new life in the Nor- 
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wich diocese, ‘ the objects that would especially engage his attention 
were the children who came from the different union-houses. His eye 
was always quick to discover their homely appearance, and before they 
were allowed to leave the rails of the Communion-table he would 
address them individually. It was his habit, on his return home, to 
forward to each a Bible and a Prayer-Book, in which the names of the 
child and the donor were written with his own hand.’ 

While this restless career of administrative and philanthropic 
energy was stirring and troubling the stagnant waters of East Anglian 
churchmanship, an utterly different spirit and character pervaded and 
gave the tone to the atmosphere of Bishop Stanley’s home. Edward 
Stanley had vigour of character and an elevated sense of duty. 
He was animated by a generous passion for order. But there was 
naturally a want of light and shade in hiscommon sense. His wife 
possessed no special gift of organisation. She felt and she reflected 
without desiring forthwith to realise her meditations. Nothing could 
be less similar, even in their excellences, than wife and husband. 
Yet, as we read this selection from her thoughts, we fancy we discover 
how the naturally narrow bounds of Edward Stanley’s theology may 
have opened, and how the somewhat hard disciplinarian learnt to find 
no greater enjoyment than in comforting a sick bed and softening 
the harsh lot of a workhouse child. Mrs. Stanley was endowed 
with more than a refined woman’s insight. Her chief delight was to 
cultivate the faculty of introspection. One of the earliest extracts 
her son publishes from her correspondence is a panegyric on the once 
famous but now forgotten essays of John Foster. Her pleasure in 
studying them, she explains, is derived not only from the writer’s own 
reflections, but from those he leads her to make upon her own 
character. Her own nature is a perpetual and agreeable mystery to 
her. She questions herself curiously why one day she has felt an inex- 
plicable luxuryas well in ‘breathing the sweet evening air in the garden’ 
as in ‘the being made miserable by Mrs. Opie’s “Father and Daughter.”’ 
The want of correspondence between the essential enormity of 
crimes and their penalties is a problem she is not afraid to consider. 
‘The crimes held the most odious are those which interfere with the 
welfare of society. But the matter of fact is that those very crimes, 
so odious, do not necessarily argue a heart so contrary to the spirit of 
religion, so far from an union with God, as many other dispositions.’ 
As a physician watches symptoms, she watches the gradations of 
change, produced by mere external circumstances, in her judgment of 
her neighbours. In sickness ‘how instantly the idea of immediate 
danger softens every feeling towards the individual, and places him in 
a different relative position to you! How all the best parts of the 
character rise at once to your view, every reason of regret, every tie, 
every feeling of tenderness or affection.’ Self-study is no insurance 
against vexation at unjust estimates by others. The journals record 
what are seemingly attempts by the writer to school herself into ‘in- 
dependence of others’ opinions.’ The want of it produces an effect 
she declares to be ‘ chilling, cramping, despairing.’ 
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In all she writes and thinks an eagerness is visible to see two sides 
of a question or a character. In one place she catalogues the possible 
drawbacks to the qualities commonly accepted as meritorious. The 
‘ notable’ woman is often only ‘ stingy, trifling, bothering ;’ the ‘ tract- 
able ’ child is sometimes ‘spiritless, dull, hopeless ;’ the ‘ honest’ servant, 
one who is ‘always suspicious and complaining.’ She acknowledges 
punctuality to be ‘the comfort of life,’ and that the want of it is ‘a public 
inconvenience, selfishness, want of consideration.’ Unfortunately, 
when she surveys the most punctual people of her acquaintance, 
she finds them ‘the most disagreeable.’ The unpunctual are ‘ easy, 
unfussy, good-tempered, ready for enjoyment, sans souci, unformal.’ 
At another time she is seen reminding herself of the counterbalancing 
vices and virtues of rival Churches. In Catholicism she perceives 
the good tendencies in the shape of faith, reverence, and self-sacrifice, 
as well as the bad towards superstition, equivocation, and carelessness 
about so-called venial sins. In Evangelicalism she recognises, beyond 
the narrowness, and emphasis on doctrines above works, the spirituality 
and zeal, and even the liberality in ‘dwelling on the Church of 
Christ rather than the Church of England.’ Unitarianism itself has 
a kind word from her for its toleration, love of science, and ‘ uni- 
versal philanthropy,’ though she condemns its deficiency in humility 
and Christian love, its ‘ resting on outward moral works,’ and even its 
want of ‘literature and scholarship.’ 

In one note the hereditary Whig, and political and social reformer, 
isin revolt against all her traditions and practice. She deploresthat she 
has been born in an ‘age of humbug.’ It is an age, she exclaims to her- 
self, of the establishment of * branch Bible societies, when Bibles might 
be procured with equal ease and rather less expense from the neighbour- 
ing towns.’ Means are ‘accumulated for teaching certain classes of per- 
sons what those persons can never make any use of.’ Girls are taught 
Latin and mathematics, ‘ whilst the practical doctrine of the odiousness 
of female blueism, requiring every charm of manner and face to get 
over, is rather gaining than losing ground.’ The greatest incon- 
venience is undergone to ‘have one’s letters soon,’ when ‘ we have 
not in the course of the year one that would signify if it lay at the 
post-office two days instead of two hours.’ With no fear of Trades’ 
Union Congresses before her eyes, or the fate of Archbishop Whately’s 
economical reputation, she actually decries ‘ subscriptions to relieve 
the distressed manufacturers, who thereby are enabled to stand out 
for wages against their masters.’ In another two or three weeks the 
fit of disgust is over; perhaps there was a glimpse of gay spring 
weather; and at the end of the same February, 1827, she observes 
that ‘there never has been a scheme for the improvement of things 
and men since the world began that was not called humbug by some- 
body.’ She admires Arnold’s bold avowal of the existence of difficul- 
ties in the Scriptures, and eulogises Milman for taking his stand, in 
his ‘ History of the Jews,’ upon ‘the high ground that it is the over- 
demand on people’s faith that makes shipwreck of it.’ Such lati- 
tudinarianism approves itself, however, not because the province of 
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religion is thereby limited, but because it is widened to her. ‘The 
moment this latitude of interpretation is allowed, one’s mind has 
nothing to divert it from dwelling only on what is unquestionably 
divine.’ If she admired the courage of Milman and Arnold, she 
reverenced the humility of the faith of Reginald Heber, of whom she 
writes in 1824: ‘He seemed positively not to know from his own 
experience the existence of evil passions; and the effect of this 
was that he could never be brought to believe in the evi! designs and 
bad motives of others.’ Then suddenly among the higher flights of 
thought and fancy comes a pleasant little reminder that the jour- 
nalist is a woman after all. She is recording a dream of the past 
night, in which she had found herself at the point of death. A . 
thousand things, she remembered, rushed at once into her mind, first 
about her children, but next ‘ what I wished done with my things.’ 

In these extracts, the history of a very tender and graceful mind 
is the most valuable feature. But Mrs. Stanley could describe what 
she saw as picturesquely as what she felt. Alderley Mere gleams in 
the pages of her diary. Alderley churchyard is both seen and heard 
preaching a sermon on death and life, in a starry August night, from 
‘the graves on which I stood, the worlds above my head.’ Very 
regretfully she has to interrupt the discourse in order to ‘come in and 
think what gowns must be packed for High Legh.’ Another day 
she sketches the old manor house of fifty years ago, with ‘the large 
hall swallowing up half the house,’ the velvet lawn, and ‘the 
verses over every rustic seat;’ the rectory, not yet agitated by in- 
fluences either of Oriel, or of Exeter Hall, or of Rugby; where 
‘you see that every stick and flower about the house is an 
object of care and interest, that these make the events of life.’ 
She is taken to see the elder Kean play Othello. So diminutive, 
that he looked like ‘a little black girl in a shift,’ with a voice so 
bad, ‘ whenever it rises out of the common level, as to make you in- 
voluntarily clear your throat for him,’ he yet made her feel how ‘ mind 
could rise over matter.’ But she felt it by a certain compulsion. 
In a few days she sees him as Richard III., when the play of his 
countenance, ‘half at least of his acting, could be observed, and is 
captivated. In the battle scene ‘his fencing really puts you out of 
breath—it is not fencing, it is fighting for his life. Nothing can 
be finer than the effect of the disarmed hand fighting on.’ 

The occasion of ner stay in London was the visit of the Allied 
Sovereigns in June 1814. The Czar was the centre ofattraction. Mrs. 
Stanley notes one transparency inscribed ‘ Hosanna to Jehovah, Britain, 
and Alexander!’ She could not obtain a seat at the Opera on the 
gala night, but was told as an ‘ undoubted’ fact that the Emperor and 
Prince Regent, when the Princess of Wales came into her box, rose 
and bowed to her, it is supposed by previous arrangement.’ Lord 
Liverpool had ‘ declared that he would resign unless something of the 
sort were done.’ One gentleman, she was also informed, ‘ made forty 
guineas by opening his box door and allowing those in the lobbies to 
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take a peep for a guinea apiece.’ Next to the Emperor, Blucher was 
the most admired of the strangers. Mrs. Stanley laments, ‘I was 
close to Blucher yesterday, but only saw his back, for I never thought 
of looking at a man’s face who had only got a black coat on.’ 
Alexander, she complains, required a foxhound’s sagacity to scent 
him, for ‘ he slips round by back ways.’ He had also a disconcerting 
objection to long sittings. Invited to dine by the City, he accepted 
on condition that the banquet should not ‘exceed three-quarters of 
an hour, at which Sir William Curtis lifted up his hands, and 
exclaimed, ‘God bless me!’ Even mere Englishmen connected with 
the triumphant foreign policy were not neglected. She saw Lord 
Castlereagh in the Park ‘ almost pulled off his horse by congratulations 
and huzzahs as loud as the Emperor’s.’ Great objects, it might have 
been thought, would have swallowed up the little ones. ‘No such 
thing! They have only made the appetite for them more ravenous.’ 
Lord Hill at the review had to preserve his Order of the Bath from 
being carried off as a keepsake by handing it to Major Churchill. 
Major Churchill put it in his holster, and ‘ declared,’ or more probably 
swore, ‘ he would cut any man’s hand off who touched it.’ The mob 
had to content itself by tearing away Lord Hill’s sword by breaking 
the belt, handing it round to be kissed, and pulling hair out of his 
horse’s tail. ‘One butcher’s boy, who arrived at the happiness of 
shaking his hand, they chaired, exclaiming, “ This is the man who 
has shaken hands with Lord Hill.”’ When, asks Mrs. Stanley, ‘ can 
the English ever be called cool and phlegmatic again ? ’ 

Her other special experience of an historical event was the occa- 
sion of the opening of the railway from Liverpool to Manchester by 
the Duke of Wellington. The Tories of the district embraced the 
opportunity to féte the Duke. A Whig lady like Mrs. Stanley felt a 
certain gratified party malice in remarking that the ‘ very ugliest of the 
ugly formed the first rank of the avenue of dames up which the hero 
passed on his arrival.’ She does not omit to mention that the Prime 
Minister ‘ made a bad long speech and a good short one.’ As it happened 
sadly enough, the Duke was not the hero of the solemnity after all. She 
and her husband had been given places to see the train come in from 
Liverpool. The appointed hour was past. ‘ At last we heard a distant 
cheer; but it died away, as the engine which approached came with 
only one car attached to it. Presently there was a cry through the 
crowd of “ A surgeon—Lord Wilton wants a surgeon—the Duke is 
hurt.”’ The sufferer was Mr. Huskisson, not the Duke. The Duke 
was persuaded, much against his kindly inclination, to continue his 
journey to Manchester, leaving Mr. Huskisson at Eccles Rectory. 
The mob, which perhaps had not realised the disaster to a great 
statesman, cheered the Prime Minister. ‘The cheers,’ writes Mrs. 
Stanley, who had heard of the tragedy, ‘turned one sick.’ The 
calamity marred the effect of the Duke of Wellington’s visit to 
Lancashire, which the party managers had hoped to convert into a 
political demonstration. But in no case could the progress of Reform 
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have been retarded. Mrs. Stanley was too meditative to make a 
perfect partisan. She was no Radical, ‘ rather leaning,’ she confesses, 
‘to the illiberal side of the question,’ and regretting the march of 
intellect which, she thought, confused the distinctions of rank. An 
entry in her diary of a visit to a wealthy and highly educated 
manufacturer mentions, as a fact needing record, that he is ‘ quite a 
gentleman.’ Even in the eager strife of the general election her 
emotions were excited not by the hopes of Whiggism, but by ‘ the 
universal sacrifice on both sides of private feeling, private interests, 
and private opinions, to the cause.’ The very attorneys received no 
pay: ‘I do not consider myself your agent,’ said the Macclesfield 
lawyer to the reforming candidate, ‘ but the agent of the cause.’ She 
claimed it ‘as the privilege of womanhood’ to be able to discern 
‘the middle line of moderation and truth, which is imperceptible, 
and inaccessible, and impracticable, to those who are to take an 
active part—to men, in short.’ She would have been either more or 
less than woman had the wife of a Stanley of Alderley been im- 
pervious to a sense of pleasure at the balance inclining in the direc- 
tion she considered altogether the direction of truth and national 
enlightenment. 

That the Whig triumph was to turn the happiest of Cheshire 
rectors into a struggling and unpopular Bishop may or may not have 
been foreseen by her; it could scarcely have been desired. Her 
husband and herself shared a lifelong regret for that perfect home, 
and year by year they affectionately revisited it. He never found 
again the old delightful correspondence between his work and his 
powers. With her the sudden silence of her journal indicates that 
episcopal cares denied to the wife, as well as the husband, leisure 
for living the inner life of which the diary had registered the 
growth. The philosophic temper, however, survived transplanta- 
tion to a scene of combative and often rancorous controversy. It 
survived even as terrible a series of losses as ever woman suffered 
and made no fuss over. Her husband died in September 1849. Her 
youngest son, Captain Charles Edward Stanley, had already died in 
August in Tasmania. Her eldest, Captain Owen Stanley, the explorer 
of the mazes of the Coral Sea and the coast of New Guinea, 
died in March 1850. One after another descended these blows upon 
her. They neither crushed her power of thought, nor deadened her 
sympathies. This generation has forgotten the Whig Bishop of 
Norwich. It may be grateful to the filial piety which, in reviving 
the recollection of the Bishop’s work, has restored to it the setting 
which toned and tempered in life its harder outlines—the gracious 
piety and enlightened tolerance of a woman who, in a less happy 
home, might have made a poetess or a metaphysician. 
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By a * Parent.’ 
With Elucidations by One of the Sons. 


HERE has been a great deal of discussion lately in respect to the 
great public schouls, which, so far as I know, were never so much 
talked of before though they have existed so long. Whether this is 
a mere fashion, as are so many other subjects which get torn to 
tatters at one moment, then are suffered to drop into quiet for half a 
century, or if there is a better reason for it, I do not pretend to 
decide. Perhaps it is because in this age of universal pretension and 
equality, many people send their sons to Eton who never would have 
thought of such a proceeding a few generations back. Now that we 
are all determined to place our offspring on the same footing with 
those of dukes and millionaires, it is natural that a great deal of public 
attention should be concentrated on the subject. Dukes and very rich 
persons do not in general excel in the faculty of speech. It is one of 
those compensations of which at one time we heard so much. To 
hold their tongues is natural to them. What they do, they do, and 
who can contest its absolute propriety? But on the lower levels of 
gentility, when we do anything that is extravagant or pretentious, or 
above our means, we are compelled to discuss it, in order to justify our 
proceedings to ourselves. Perhaps this is one of the reasons why there 
has been so much discussion about the public schools. Certainly a 
great many people have taken advantage of these institutions of late 
years whose fathers would have thought it madness to venture upon 
such an expense. This, too, has its causes, which it is unnecessary to 
enter into. It is, I am now disposed to think, an unfortunate ten- 
dency of the time. The dukes’ sons and the young millionaires 
get a much better education in consequence, for we, who cannot 
afford to let our sons altogether waste their time, have made so much 
pother about it as to wake up all the authorities and occasion a great 
deal of increased activity ; but our sons, perhaps, are not so much the 
better. We bring them up, though we have little or nothing to leave 
them, to the delightful trade of spending two or three thousand (at 
a moderate computation) pounds a year. If they could all have this 
when they complete their education, what a charming set of young 
fellows they would be; how admirably qualified to enjoy, how dis- 
criminating of all that is truly excellent. The terrible part of the 
whole proceeding comes when after all the preparation we have 
afforded them for one kind of existence, we are so unreasonable as 
to plunge them into another, and demand of them a return to the old 
primitive rule, that if a man will not work neither shall he eat. 
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When I first sent my sons to Eton, I took the step after con- 
siderable deliberation and consultation of authorities on the subject. 
Was it really the best way of securing ‘every advantage’ for them ? 
I pass over the foolish argument, at one time rife in everybody’s 
mouth, that, for making a boy a gentleman, there is no such excellent 
way—having always been of the opinion that if a boy is not a gentle- 
man to begin with, not Eton or any other institution in the world will 
put it into him. Of other special pleas for this biggest of English 
schools there are not many; but I found nothing on the other hand 
which could with seriousness be specially alleged against it ‘If the 
boy will work,’ said one judicious friend, * he will work as well at 
Eton as anywhere; and if he will not work at Eton, the chances are 
that he would not work at any other place;’ which perhaps is all 
that can be said for any school. And the general inducements were 
strong. Granted that the training of a public school is the most 
desirable kind of training, then the largeness and breadth of the 
greatest of public schools gave it an advantage over its competitors. 
Something of the ‘invigorating character of public life was in the 
great community of boys, governed by so many tacit laws, and learning 
to rule and control itself—the first principle of worthy citizenship 
and pure morality—while it learnt its lessons. So far as these 
lessons went there was no reason to doubt that Eton was on a level 
at least with its contemporaries. Its associations, its situation, were 
all in its favour. To be brought up amid those historic fields, upon 
the banks of that famous and poetic river, under the shadow of 
the old seat of English royalty, appeared such a privileged fate as 
one would wish for every English boy. So much good: and no more 
harm than is to be found everywhere: a general tendency, no doubt, 
to do no more work than is necessary—but that is broader than public 
schools and affects the race and all races; a general inclination to 
play—but that is, as we have all been taught to believe, a virtue. 
Such, so far as I can judge, is as much as we can ask or expect. 
And I am bound to add that Eton, according to my experience, turned 
out exactly as it was represented—not a forcing house, or mental 
manufactory of intellectualism, nor yet a meeting ground of all 
the virtues; but a school where a boy can do admirably well if he 
likes, and moderately well unless he sets himself against it; where 
the tide sets more for good than evil, notwithstanding the eddies 
and currents that in every great stream will go the wrong way. I doubt 
whether, under any circumstances, it is possible to attain a general 
condition of which more could be said than this in any great school. 
The influence of which we hear so much, as occasionally impressing 
itself upon a generation, perhaps counts for more in the recollections 
of a few congenial disciples, seeing all the doings of their youth 
through a glorifying mist of past happiness, than it ever does at the 
actual moment of its exercise. Even a great Head-master gains a 
glory from being far, and Dr. Arnold himself only ‘ orbed into a per- 
fect star’ after his career was over. It is a great deal in this world 
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of half virtues that the common tide should be distinctly more for 
good than for evil. 

The choice of a tutor is the first thing that exercises the mind 
of the parent—and here I may remark that a ‘parent’ in a great 
school (and perhaps also in little ones) soon becomes comically 
conscious of holding an entirely outside position in reference to 
his children, The general sentiment of the place is against him. 
It is taken for granted that he will be a trouble to everybody con- 
cerned, and that in matters which concern education he is more or 
less a fool. That he may not be a fool in ordinary life is fully con- 
ceded, and, indeed, his society may be accepted in his private 
capacity with satisfaction, and his achievements, if he has done any- 
thing, receive at least a condescending recognition. But, ex officio, 
he is a bore; he is slow of understanding ; he is narrow in his views, 
taking it for granted that the world centres in one possibly graceless 
and uninteresting boy, and he is generally snubbed, discouraged, and 
looked down upon. But at the first outset he is not aware of this 
slightly discreditable position. Perhaps he thinks himself, on the 
contrary, to be a sort of patron of the community, as he walks about 
gaining acquaintance with the localities, or renewing his old fami- 
liarity with them, and pondering with which of all the gentlemen 
who have been recommended to him, he will place his son. This 
supposed selection, however, generally ends, as human choice has a 
way of doing, in the most accidental way. The masters, who, by real 
worth or good luck, or mere long standing, have become known as at 
the head of the most desirable houses in Eton, are so much sought 
after, that an entry into their well-filled lists, save after some years’ 
waiting, is almost impossible ; and it is only the young masters, fresh 
to their work, who lie within a new-comer’s choice. It would be 
difficult for the most anxious father, however, to exaggerate the 
importance of the tutor’s position. He has the entire charge of the 
boy while he remains at Eton; he has to superintend all his work, 
to communicate the greater part of the instruction he receives, to 
manage him morally (at least if he is a master with a house), and to 
be responsible for him in every way. Sometimes the office is nobly 
and worthily filled ; sometimes its duties are strained with the rigidity 
of a narrow mind into irritating punctilios and exactions. Many of the 
young men who undertake the charge are fresh from the University, 
knowing just about as much of life and nature as a young seminarist 
out of his cloister, notwithstanding the freedom of English University 
life ; and sometimes the older man, who is too well-used to them, 
regards his little pupils good-humouredly as so many little counters 
by which he adds up the items of his income. All these risks are 
inevitable to the relationship, and yet, on the whole, it is a relation- 
ship which works well. 

It is possible, however, if the tutor is a young master, recently 
appointed, that this relationship is complicated in another way. 
In that case the boys will go not to a master’s but to a dame’s 
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house. The dame, technically so called, is probably a mathematical 
master or a master of modern languages. The boys in his house 
are not his pupils in the professional sense of the word, though 
they may be ‘up’ to him in school, or may have recourse to him for 
private instruction. And therefore, while their lives are spent under 
his roof and under his eye, it is not he but the young tutor, whose 
qualification is solely that of being «a classical master, who is re- 
sponsible for them. In former times the ‘dame’ was in most cases 
really a dame—a lady, probably the widow or daughter of a master, 
who kept a boarding house and attended to the external wants of 
the boys, while their tutor managed them intellectually and morally. 
In this arrangement there was a certain reasonableness and natural 
division of labour, since it is always suitable that the health and 
comfort of the young should be under the charge of a woman,‘while it is 
also fit and becoming, especially according to older canons of opinion, 
that the woman should not attempt to meddle with what is out of 
her sphere, the higher training of the scholars. This reasonableness, 
however, altogether fails when the ‘dame’ is not only a man and a 
University graduate, but also a master with precisely the same 
qualifications as the other masters, though prevented, by the fact 
that his spécialité is mathematical or‘scientific, from ‘ taking pupils’ 
as it is called. The exclusive privileges of the classical masters 
in this respect are the chief of the lessening results of our former 
belief in the classics as the sole foundation of a liberal education. 
Otherwise science has come very much to the front in Eton as else- 
where, and is as usual very much inclined to flap its wings and crow 
over all competitors. But though it can do a great many things it 
cannot ‘take pupils’ in the technical sense of the word. It can 
teach to the top of its bent; it can hold an important place as an 
‘extra subject,’ and add a respectable amount of fees to its official 
income, and it can furnish dames to large and influential houses ; 
but it cannot produce tutors. Thus the anomaly is to be found of 
an experienced and sensible master, trained by years of acquaintance 
with their ways to a thorough knowledge of the boys under his 
charge, who is nevertheless supposed to have nothing to do with them, 
save to board, to lodge, and feed them, while the real authority is 
often in the hands of a young classical master outside of the house, 
who has no experience at all, and who not very long before was a boy 
himself probably under the control of the very man to whom he is now 
superior. 


Here I find a misconception on the part of my ‘parent,’ which is 
very general, and which perhaps I can set right. The apparent anomaly 
of not allowing any but the classical masters to ‘take pupils’ in the 
usual sense in which the phrase is used at Eton is, in reality, much 
less glaring than it would seem at first sight to be. Education, no 
doubt, is not carried on now on the same system as it was a generation 
or so back, and we are beginning to see that it need no longer be monopo- 
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lised as of old by classical and mathematical studies. But at the same 
time, so long as the classics continue to be the chief, though no longer the 
only, branch of study pursued, it is obviously expedient that the duties of 
teaching the boys at a public school should devolve chiefly upon the classical 
masters. In fact the whole difficulty seems to arise from the custom—so 
fruitful in producing error and perplexity—of continuing to use a phrase 
long after it has ceased to convey its original meaning. The incongruity of 
only allowing classical masters to ‘take pupils’ disappears altogether as 
soon as we arrive at a clear understanding of the fact that, strange as it 
may appear, ‘ taking pupils,’ in the technical sense in which alone the state- 
ment referred to is true, means taking classical pupils, superintending the 
classical studies of a certain limited number of boys. A classical master, 
with a ‘house’ at Eton, occupies a position burdened with very complex 
duties. He is not one man with one duty to perform; he is ‘ three 
gentlemen rolled into one.’ He holds, at the same time, three entirely 
distinct offices, with distinct duties and responsibilities, and dealing, to a con- 
siderable extent, with distinct sets of boys. In the first place, he is the 
master, receiving a salary from the College, in consideration of which he has 
to teach a division of thirty or forty boys in school-time; hearing their 
lessons, and revising their work as it comes to him in school. Next, he 
appears as the tutor, with an entirely different set of boys, no longer all 
doing the same work at the same time, but boys of all ages, and all degrees of 
ability and stupidity, and scattered throughout nearly all the divisions in the 
school. Here, then, he has no longer the mere revisal and correcting of 
work which has already passed through another tutor’s hands. His 
relations with each separate pupil undergo important changes as the boy 
rises in the school. First, he has to deal with the small boy who must do 
nearly all his work under the tutor’s eye, whose verses (the great division 
between this stage and the next) have all to be done in the pupil-room, 
where the tutor has to sit during the ‘after twelves,’ which are the great 
recreation time of the more advanced boys, to see that the small and easily 
led astray pupils plod away steadily at their verses, as well as to give them 
the abundant assistance which they invariably require. The first stage of 
the boy’s emancipation from this restraint is when he is allowed to do— 
perhaps, at first, only to finish—his verses in his own room, and when an 
‘after twelve’ in pupil-room never comes except as a punishment. Next, 
he rises to the dignity of the ‘lower set of private,’ that is, does extra work 
with his tutor in the evenings, distinct from his school work altogether; and 
the nature of which is settled entirely by the tutor himself; some masters 
even forsaking the classical authors altogether, and making their boys read 
Shakespeare or Dante. The same system is again pursued with the higher 
boys in the ‘ upper set,’ and when we reflect that, with all except the very 
highest classes, the tutor has to hear the boys construe their lessons before they 
go intoschool, and that the boys of each division show to him for correction dif- 
ferent sets of verses, we can form some idea how hard the work is which attends 
the position of a tutor with forty or fifty pupils. But even this is not all: our 
specimen master is not division-master and tutor alone—he is house-master 
also. With a well-disposed and influential set of boys at the head of the 
house, the duties attaching to this side of the office may be slight, but they 
still include, in any case, many vexatious little things—such as giving sick 
boys, or boys who pretend to be so, leave to ‘stay out’ from school; dis- 
pensing journey money to those who are going away on leave ; and keeping 
order and quiet in the house at night, when the head boy, or boys, are 
No. 600 (0. cxx. x. 8.) 3k 
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lazy, indifferent, or powerless, or have been taken out by other engage- 
ments. 

Now, if we look at this amount of various work, we see how im- 
possible it would be to carry out all these duties thoroughly if there were not 
something in common between them; and this link, under the present 
system, we find in the similarity of subject of the school and pupil-room 
work. The classical master and the tutor mutually save each other work; 
they go over the same ground ; but how would the man find time for his 
pupils who had at the same time to devote a great deal of attention to a 
mathematical or scientific class? Besides, the mathematical or science master 
has the same difficulty with his divisions as the tutor with his pupils. He does 
not meet the same set of boys three or four times a day, doing the same 
work, or at least work of the same kind, schooltime after schooltime ; his 
divisions vary as a tutor’s pupils in age, character, and proficiency, and he 
may be teaching the multiplication-table to a fourth-form division in the 
morning, while the afternoon finds him expounding differential calculus to 
the picked mathematical scholars of the school. This entire difference in 
the work is one of the great reasons why mathematical masters are not 
allowed to be classical tutors ; but the greatest of all lies in the men. All 
the masters, it is said, go through the same training; they should all be 
equally fitted to take pupils ; but those who say this forget two important 
points. The first is that the masters at a public school are usually 
specialists ; the mathematical posts are given to mathematicians, the teachers 
of science, French, &c., are as much appointed for their special merits and 
fitness for the post, as the instructors in drawing and music ; and in the same 
way the classical masters and tutors are the Senior Classics or Craven 
Scholars of their years—the best men that can be got. The second point is 
that to take pupils in classics at Eton no inconsiderable amount of 
scholarship is required. And this scholarship for the most part is only to 
be found among the young men who have just come out at the head of the 
University class lists.) Why then complain of their inexperience? It is 
a very exceptional case when a young tutor gets a ‘house’ before he has 
got the experience necessary to manage it. Before he gets a house, it is 
indeed through him alone that a complaint about a pupil of his can reach 
the Head-master, but with this exception it is the experienced ‘dame,’ or 
house-master according to the present new technical nomenclature, who has 
the actual supervision of the boy. Who can better look after everything 
connected with the moral as well as the physical welfare of the boy than 
the man in whose house he lives? Who is more likely to find his way to the 
boy’s heart and acquire his confidence than the man under whose roof those 
lonely evenings, in which alone the boy has time for thought, are passed ! 
It may hurt the pride of the experienced teacher, who has spent years in 
the management of boys, to have to apply to another boy to give force to 
any complaint, but after all thisis a humiliation, if such indeed it be, which 
he shares with every other master in the school. It is not only the house- 
master’s complaints which need this formal ratification by the tutor, before 
they can be laid before the Head-master ; no master, not the oldest and most 
experienced in Eton, can send ina complaint in any other way. Work 
is still the recognised object of the school, and the man who has the charge 
of the boy’s work is likewise the authority to deal with other things con- 
cerning him. The appeal to the tutor is the chief right that the Eton boy 
prizes; form though it may be, it is the privilege to which he clings the 
most; and though the tutor may not be linked to him by any love or 
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sympathy, though he may be tyrannical and unkind, he is yet looked 
upon as the boy’s natural protector as well as oppressor, and no good 
results could follow any attempt either to destroy or to transfer any part 
of his authority. 


When once the little fellow has established his goods and 
chattels in the bright little room, with its flower-box at the 
window in summer, its constant fire in winter, the father finds him- 
self turned off—there is no other word for it. He has become some- 
thing quite unnecessary, a superseded agency. He has ceased to be 
a man and a brother; he has become a ‘ parent;’ and we have 
already described of how little account a parent is in the economy of 
Eton. If this is the case with a father, how much more with a mother, 
when it may chance that she also presents herself? The pair are 
shown off the premises as soon as may be, with every civility. They 
are given a sumptuous luncheon, or perhaps an admirable dinner, and 
have the utmost politeness shown to them—but they are seen through. 
If they are sensitive people they go away somewhat discomfited, and 
feeling small. But there is no help for it; the less they are seen or 
heard of the better. In short, all is summed up in the one word— 
they are ‘ parents ’—what could be said more ? 

In the early part of the school career all is generally very smooth 
sailing. The boys are small, their life is simple; their holidays are 
nothing but play, their misdemeanours no more than naughtiness. 
And they have their little successes which are so great; their 
triumphs, perhaps in school, perhaps in the playing fields—it does 
not much matter which; in these days, and unfortunately also in 
mature days, one is as great asthe other. Eton is the happiest of 
schools. There could be no better evidence of this than is given 
by the two little books which have recently come out of the heart 
of the community, and which bear as remarkable a testimony to 
it as ever was given. Even ‘Tom Brown,’ so long acknowledged 
the best of schoolboy books, owned the necessity of fiction for 
darker shades and deeper contrasts than are necessary to everyday 
life: and such a work as that with which Canon Farrar began his 
career seeks dramatic force (without finding it) in a record of feel- 
ings and passions as unschoolboy-like as they are morbid and un- 
wholesome. But the two little books of the ‘ Eton Boy’ are as free 
as innocence itself of any such false necessity. It has been objected 
to these remarkable productions that they are without elevation or 
seriousness of meaning, and show no high ideal or lofty aim. To us they 
are more striking, more satisfactory, than if they did so. The lively 
yet gentle humour in them is easy and natural as the day. The 
serene boyish candour of the picture, with no desire either to ex- 
tenuate or to set down aught in malice, the perfect unpretending 
purity of the sentiment: the foolish lighthearted young crowd with its 
differences and reconciliations, its good resolutions and but poor 
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performances, its openness to every passing impulse, its good humour 
and delightful faculty of finding fun in everything, go far beyond the 
most elaborate testimony in favour of the great school. There 
is not so much as the shadow of a bully in the artless story; no 
tempted and tragical hero, all nerves and tremors, is needful to it, 
no cruel senior or delicate victim. There is nothing to conceal, no 
shadows, no contrasts, no drama—but a harmless genuine life, all 
open, natural, spontaneous, unconscious of evil. These little books are 
worth a hundred Royal Commissions, examinations of witnesses, reports 
of progress ; for they testify to a soundness and sweetness of heart which 
is of more importance to the fathers and mothers of England than all 
the intellectual distinctions in the world. Evils there may be. We 
are periodically alarmed and disgusted by threatenings of secret 
mischief and mysterious hints of vice and corruption. But against 
these darkling suggestions of evil, no better antidote could be than 
the little works we have referred to. The boy who wrote them had 
gone through Eton life for years. It is not often that such a faculty 
of humorous observation is developed in a schoolboy; but at the 
same time something still more remarkable comes out of it—a 
picture quite artless and unintentional of an innocent, careless, 
happy, uncorrupted life. Let all the good people who have boys 
at school, or ready .for it, read them and laugh over them, and be 
thankful. Some of the women will perhaps cry too—not that there 
is anything to cry about, but because this unconscious witness, stand- 
ing up before the world without meaning it, to tell his simple story, 
displays such a heart of sound and honest innocence as it is good 
to see. 

The career of a boy at Eton has been much talked about, but I 
do not know that it has ever been made very clear to those unacquainted 
with it. Its superabundance of holidays and continual play natu- 
rally attract the attention of the spectator. Three half-holidays 
every week, frequent whole holidays, an almost constant alternation 
even during the supposed working days of an hour’s play with an 
hour’s work, seem to leave so little time for real exertion, that it is 
not wonderful if the uninstructed looker-on is bewildered. He must 
understand, however, the complex working of the system which 
makes the hours in school really tell for but a small portion even of 
the direct teaching. In many cases the work done with the tutor, 
called ‘ private business,’ and carried on at hours which make no 
show in the public programme, is by far the most important part of 
the training, as it is much the most serious and responsible portion 
of the master’s work. From the beginning of his school career to 
the end the boy is under his tutor’s constant supervision. My son 
has described how, at first, he prepares his work, and makes his 
laborious efforts at classical composition in ‘ pupil-room,’ under 
his tutor’s eye. And, as he grows older, the relations between 
the boy and the tutor become more positive. The private busi- 
ness becomes distinct teaching, no longer mere preparation of 
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lessons, and the small company of youths risen to the height of 
the ‘first hundred,’ who, when the great school is supposed to be 
doing nothing, in the hours when all the school buildings are closed 
and everything is still, meet round their tutor to read a Greek play, 
or master an intricate piece of classical history, are probably receiving 
a much more effective lesson than can be conveyed to the larger 
division round the desk of the master in school. How much use it 
really is to drag the smaller boys through the treadmill of compo- 
sition, for which few of them have any real taste or turn, is a 
totally different question. The enthusiasm of scholars for Latin 
verses is a sacred passion, of which the rest of the world, having little 
sympathy with it, cannot have much understanding; and it may be 
supposed that a still smaller number than those who now attain pro- 
ficiency in this particular, would scale those heights of ambition if 
all the wretched little urchins in the fourth form were not compelled 
to climb on hands and knees up the first rocky ascents of the hill of 
learning. Talking, however, of the so-to-speak underground working 
of the system, nothing can be more curious than to witness what 
goes on in an Eton house in the evening after all the labours of the 
day are supposed to be ended. There are something between thirty 
and forty boys in the house. During the whole evening the house- 
master is more or less occupied with their claims of one kind or 
another. He is kept busy even during the hour of dinner, marking 
and signing what seem like leaves in a prodigious cheque book, 
from which leaves are continually being torn. Are they cheques 
that the honoured instructor of youth is continually signing? 
No, but tickets stating the moment at which Boultby minor 
leaves his dwelling to present himself at one of the many scenes 
of action which await him. Boultby minor has an hour to spend 
with a mathematical master, perhaps, or he is going to work in 
the laboratory, or he has to work up his French for the Prince 
Consort examination, or he has that Greek play in hand with his 
tutor. After him come streaming, in constant succession, let us say 
twenty out of the thirty youthful members of the household. Their 
tickets are countersigned by the master to whom they are going, 
that there may be no loitering on the way. Not that there is much 
temptation to loiter on the way, for all these engagements are ‘in 
College,’ within the boundaries, which are not invaded even by a 
single tempting shop, and where no one stirs except the other 
pilgrims of knowledge crossing the indifferently lighted streets, all 
armed with tickets, all with their destined object. The beehive of 
the big house becomes suddenly silent, but: all about the place the 
lights of the different pupil-rooms are burning, the intellectual life 
in full movement. Holidays or half-holidays make little difference 
in this activity. It is quite unknown to the outside world. Mean- 
while the master of the house out of which all these devotees of 
learning, willing or unwilling, have gone, has his own private cluster 
of boys sent in to him from other houses for his special subject. Till 
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nine o’clock, though silence reigns over all the schools, Eton is as 
active and occupied as at noonday—nay, more so, for ‘ after twelve’ 
is a blessed moment which, short of absolute criminality and punish- 
ment, is the boys’ own. Thus, we repeat, the time which is spent in 
school represents but a very small part of the work the boy has to 
do. The master whom he is ‘up to’ in school, who has charge of 
the division to which he belongs, has the instruction of him for but 
a limited time, but the tutor goes on always—there is always some- 
thing to be done for him. 

It is not to be supposed by this that there is not full scope for 
the influence of the master of the division, who may be supposed to 
treat the boy’s work in a larger way, and throw a broader light upon 
his subjects of study than is possible when all the minutie of the 
preparation of this work have to be considered. Sometimes, and 
notably in the case of the Head-master, the contact of another mind, in 
an attitude of greater leisure and dignity, with the same problem which 
has occupied in detail the tutor and pupil gives freshness and pre- 
cision to the familiar details, and breathes life into the bones of learn- 
ing. When it was the Eton custom, as according to the letter it 
still is, to promote masters to the higher divisions of the school by 
the rule of seniority alone, it happened not unfrequently, as in the 
course of nature it was certain to happen, that the men thus pro- 
moted had sometimes not much more qualification than that attaching 
to their age and standing for the important task of training the 
upper divisions, the élite of the school and select of their generation. 
I remember to have heard complaints of the hardness of the case which 
detained a clever young Colleger (promotion from one division to 
another being slower in the case of the Collegers than of the Oppidans) 
for a year or perhaps two in the hands of a certain master, himself en- 
tirely respectable and an excellent scholar in his day, but whom time 
had left high and dry in a position which he was no longer qualified to 
fill. Other men less antiquated, but disabled by some peculiarity of 
temperament or nature for the management of advanced pupils, were 
occasionally by the same rule raised to a dangerous eminence for 
which they were not adapted. One of the recent reforms at Eton, 
accomplished at some cost of individual feeling, but certainly to the 
advantage of the school, is that which has remedied this inherent 
difficulty of the principle of seniority, and placed the higher divisions 
in the charge of masters fully capable of the responsibility. It is 
clear that such a change could not be made without hurting some- 
body, nor even without perpetrating something like injustice, putting 
an apparent slight upon some excellent men, and straining the machi- 
nery which has in general worn so well, and fulfilled its objects on 
the whole so satisfactorily. 

It is a great testimony to the vitality and vigour of the old 
system, that it has not only been able to accomplish this without 
any convulsion, but that it has also so extended its undertaking 
on all sides, that instead of the unbroken unity of classical teaching 
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which existed twenty years ago, in almost as limited a circle as when 
the school was founded, there are now all kinds and varieties 
of study within the reach of the Eton boy. The mathematical 
schools are amply served, and by men of distinction ; and Science has 
established herself with all her polemics and pretensions in the very 
heart of the citadel of ancient learning. _Where once the Greek 
article reigned supreme, chemistry erects her crucibles and astronomy 
her telescope. The army class digs fortifications, and learns the 
principles of civic defence, and, last step of all, the practical minded 
boy who has not much turn for book-learning learns how to wield 
the sledge-hammer, make himself tools, and shoe his own horse. 
Whether this last addition of a workshop to the ‘ extra subjects’ with 
which Eton boys now diversify their studies might not as well have 
been left for the specialists of Cooper’s Hill, we need not inquire. 
It proves, however, with all the force of an exaggeration on the 
other side, how far the old limits of classical education have yielded 
to popular pressure, and how much that is new has been intro- 
duced and engrafted into the very fabric of the old, 

For my own part, I had no desire whatever that my son should 
learn, while at school, how to shoe a horse. I think he might be 
doing something much better worth the trouble, and that the village 
blacksmith would be a cheaper preceptor in that art, if it is an art 
desirable to be acquired as part of a gentleman’s education, than the 
last new professor at Eton. Still, there can be no doubt that there 
is abundant variety and provision for every need in the scheme of 
instruction which goes so far as this. The brisk little volunteers 
digging their rifle-pits and throwing up their trenches, the scientific 
amateurs in the laboratory, the engineers of the future putting 
together model (we will not say toy) machines in the new workshop, 
have ‘ every advantage’ accorded to them. This, which is all new, is 
all, I believe, the very best of its kind, and it suits the fancy of the 
time, whether its real advantage is equal to the hopes founded upon it, 
or not. On the old ground of education I scarcely think the condition 
of affairs as proved by results is quite so satisfactory.’ For the last year 
or two, at least, there have been no Eton names in the first class of 
Oxford honours. The names highest in Eton have not attained any- 
thing beyond the mediocrity of a second. Accidental causes, of course, 
tell largely in this respect, and the boy who has been exemplary at 
school may waste his time at College and throw away his opportuni- 
ties: but still the school will inevitably bear at least a portion of the 
blame. This has not been so in Cambridge, where a number of first 
and second Classics in recent years have been Eton men. The ex- 
planation of the difference is in itself not very satisfactory. It is 
that the boys who go to Cambridge from Eton include almost all the 


‘I may remark here that, though the school has not gained any unusual 
amount of honours, the general standard is high. At the last examination for 
certificates Eton stood above all the other public schools. 
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Collegers or King’s scholars—the boys on the foundation—who have 
long possessed and retained the highest position intellectually in the 
school. There are but seventy of them to eight or nine hundred of 
the others, and I want to know how it is that these seventy have 
kept the lead for years, and distanced almost all competitors. In 
early times their superiority was a merely official one, undisturbed by 
any strain of examination: the boy, who entered College by grace of 
his father’s position or interest, at an early age, going on to a scholar- 
ship, and eventually a fellowship at King’s College, Cambridge, by 
sheer routine, without any exertion on his part. This has long 
ceased to be the case; but the Collegers still hold their place at the 
head of the school. It may be said that the examination to which 
they are subjected on entrance—or, rather, by virtue of which they 
are elected—is sufficiently severe to secure the best material in- 
tellectually ; but this does not seem to me sufficient to justify the 
difference throughout their career. In the now long list of New- 
castle Scholars, the names of Oppidans are very sparingly sprinkled 
amid phalanxes of K.S.’s; and I remember the mingled surprise and 
elation with which Eton in general a few years since received the 
announcement that there were jive Oppidans in that aristocracy of 
merit, the ‘ Select for the Newcastle,’ which is the highest grade of 
intellectual rank in the community, embracing about a dozen boys, 
never more. In the same year, if I remember rightly, two names of 
Oppidans appeared in the first three of the Summer Examination 
heading the lists. It was a thing unheard of. Ido not know if it 
has ever happened again. 

But I confess that I am not satisfied in my own mind as to the 
cause of this superiority of the Collegers. The competitive success of 
small boys of twelve or thirteen does not seem to account for it; and 
if it is due in any way to the superior organisation of ‘ College,’ 
the authorities in the other part of the school ought to avail them- 
selves of the model which is so near them. But except the fact that 
it is the tradition of College to do its work well, I do not know any 
special difference between its training and that of the Oppidans. It 
has no special tutors of its own; nay, so far from this, popular tutors 
with their hands full do not care much to encumber themselves with 
College pupils who have the privilege of paying only half fees; nor is 
it impelled by the pressure of that wholesome necessity for work 
which poverty requires, as is very generally supposed. The Collegers 
are not the sons of poor men any more than the Oppidans are in- 
variably the sons of rich men. That is not one of the conditions of 
their admission, nor does any generous prejudice against enjoying the 
benefit of endowments intended for the poor prevent the well-to-do 
from putting forth candidates for them. The only thing I know of 
to account for it is the strong tradition of work among this special 
class. They begin by knowing that they are expected to do well. 
The credit of ‘ College’ is involved. The accumulated reputation of 
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years has to be kept up. The wonder is that inducements of the 
same sort cannot be brought to bear on the other part of the com- 
munity. This is not because of any remissness on the part of the 
tutors to exact the same work from the Oppidans. The common 
idea that a boy is allowed to do just as much or as little as he likes is 
absolutely untrue. If a son is idle the parent will soon learn of it. 
The father of any promising boy who has spoiled his chances by want 
of work (I do not refer to anything more serious), will have a different 
experience from mine if he can say that Eton tutors are indifferent. He 
who would have a quiet life and no trouble with his boy’s progress at 
school had better make up his mind not to send that boy to the 
banks of the Thames. Ido not think, however, that a distinction 
so great, so marked and universal between two classes of boys, trained 
in exactly the same way at the same school, ought to exist. Surely 
some means could be found of influencing the other lads equal to 
the tradition and custom of work which have become proverbial in 


College. 


The superiority always evinced by the Collegers over the Oppidans has 
puzzled many an authority on the subject of school education in general, 
and Eton education in particular, and it seems very difficult to give any 
reasonable explanation of it. Here are seventy boys against nine hundred, 
and the seventy invariably, or almost invariably, gain the day. It is con- 
sidered a great distinction, as has been said above, for an Oppidan to be 
in the ‘select’ twelve for the Newcastle scholarship, the ‘blue riband’ 
of Eton, a prize which almost always falls to the lot of a Colleger. Why 
is it that the fact of having come within twelve of the best Colleger 
is such a glory for an Oppidan? Why is it that the privilege of writ- 
ing K.S. after one’s name, seems to give one such a superiority? I 
write as an Oppidan, and one who has attained the distinction of which 
I speak, and I have puzzled over this question quite hopelessly, until 
I have formed a theory on the subject which I give for what it is 
worth. But it can hardly be really understood or have the fair chance 
which everyone who starts a theory claims for his production, unless 
the people to whose judgment it is to be subjected, know something about 
the ordinary career of a Colleger. Brought up from school—few ‘private 
tuition’ boys succeed in getting into College—for a severe examination, he 
comes up with his mind full of the consequences which his success may 
bring. He succeeds; we may gather at once that, unless he is a boy of 
exceptional intellectual powers, he must be one who has been taught the value 
of hard work, the advantages which attend it, as well as the way in which it 
isto be undertaken. In his first year a young Colleger has no easy time 
of it; he cannot help seeing and feeling that his Oppidan companions 
look down upon him with all the apparently inevitable snobbism of youth, 
and as they take care to show that they do not want to associate with 
a ‘tug,’ he ceases to seek for their approbation and companionship as a 
thing which would be difficult to acquire, and, when acquired, not worth the 

ving. 

So the young Colleger grows up among his fellows; no companionship, 
no friendship, except that of the few other Collegers—there cannot be many 
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in an aggregate of only seventy—who are of his own age and standing. 
He has thus no associates but those who are either clever or hardworking ; 
he has a fag-master who really cares for work, having been, brought up in 
the same way as himself, and who asks him about his school work, and fosters 
in him the interest which is needed to keep a young boy to his tasks, 
and which is so apt to die out without some such stimulus. As he grows 
up and gets among older and more sensible boys, he becomes once more 
subject to the same temptations as others; he is sought after, friends 
come up to see him in his room ; if he chance to excel in any game he 
is taught—or, rather, others try to teach him—that in this lies his chief 
claim to pre-eminence. And some are caught by this; the idea of fame 
among one’s schoolfellows is a temptation not easily resisted: but, to 
the eternal credit of the Collegers be it spoken, the number of those who 
thus fall is small. Few—lI think in my own experience, a pretty long 
one, I can only recall one or two—are led away by the desire to become con- 
spicuous in this way, except those who are evidently called by nature to 
this kind of excellence, and this alone. Boys whose early training has 
imbued them with the spirit which seems to animate the greater part ef 
the College seldom, if ever, fall away. The habits of work, begotten by en- 
forced solitariness, have become too strong to be broken through at the tardy 
call of their schoolfellows, and our Colleger goes on now voluntarily as he 
was driven to commence at the first. It is not a pleasant way of being freed 
from the temptations of the beginning of public school life, but it is a very 
efficacious one, and its results are lasting. In this way perhaps we may 
account for the real superiority of the Colleger, but there is another cause 
by which we can explain to a certain extent the appearance of superior 
merit which arises from the comparatively rare success of Oppidans. It 
very seldom happens that a Colleger of any promise does not complete his 
full time at Eton ; he is started on the foundation, be hasthe prospect before 
him of one of the most valuable scholarships existing at either University, 
and he naturally goes on at Eton until the time comes for him to go on to 
King’s. But with a promising young Oppidan the case is often very diffe- 
rent. Many of the boys who do very well at the beginning of their career 
and show signs of conspicuous talent or application, are removed from the 
school before their time, in order to compete for Woolwich, the diplomatic 
service, or some such position which requires special training, and it is to 
this, perhaps, that we must attribute the fact that the superiority of Col- 
legers over Oppidans is so much less clearly marked in the lower parts of 
the school. As the Colleger rises in the school his Oppidan rivals either 
disappear, or are led away by the temptations which, for the reasons which 
I have attempted to explain, have less power over him, and thus it results 
that the highest prizes of the school fall as a rule into the Collegers’ hands. 
One more reason for this may be given, that the rules of superannuation 
are not the same for Collegers and Oppidans. It is not so very long ago 
that the boys on the foundation were the only ones subjected to any such rule ; 
the summer after his nineteenth birthday—for, in connection with College, 
age is reckoned from the old time of the King’s election at the beginning 
of August—was the limit assigned by statute to a Colleger’s stay at Eton, 
while Oppidans might stay on as long as their tutors would keep them. A 
few years ago, however, a great revolution took place ; the rules regarding 
College remained unaltered, but a new statute was made with respect to the 
Oppidans. According to this, no boy was to be allowed to begin a new ‘half’ 
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after his nineteenth birthday. The tables were thus completely turned : 
it is no longer now the Oppidan who stays on an unlimited time after the 
Colleger has been obliged to leave; it is the Colleger now who at the time 
of the great struggles, the Newcastle and the Summer Examination, is not 
unfrequently a year older than any of his Oppidan competitors. And seeing 
the vast difference made by one year at this time of a boy’s life, we must 
never leave this fact out of consideration when we are looking at the lists 
of those who have taken Eton’s great prizes, and wondering why the names 
of Oppidans are so few and far between. 


Mr. Gladstone, who ought to know Eton, gave forth to the world, 
not very long ago, his opinion that rank was worshipped, and money 
paid unbounded court to, within its precincts. It is difficult to con- 
tradict so great an authority, and perhaps he spoke, consciously or 
unconsciously, in reference to a state of affairs now passed by. In 
the Eton of the present day I do not think this pitiful and most 
un-boylike habit of thought has any existence which can be called 
characteristic or universal. It is not to be believed that there are not 
native snobs and natural-born tufthunters in such a mass of human 
creatures, and no doubt men will develope from among them who 
will be more proud than of any other achievement of their juvenile 
life that they were at school with my Lord Datchet or the Marquis 
of Slough and Windsor. Anywhere, perhaps, this would be inevitable 
—in rank-loving England there can be no doubt that it will be so. 
But for the present moment, and in their schoolboy state, my ex- 
perience gives me no reason to suppose that Lordolatry flourishes 
among Eton boys. There are some houses in which the scions of the 
aristocracy abound, but their position even in circumstances which 
have nothing to do with school distinctions, and depend on the choice 
and independent agency of the schoolboys, is less distinguished than 
would seem possible in the nature of things. In the little debating 
societies, for example, which exist in almost every house, and in 
which, indeed, there is nu overwhelming amount of genius made 
apparent, the little lordlings would be paramount if Mr. Gladstone 
was right. They wouid abound in the much prized ranks of ‘ Pop,’ 
the ‘ Eton Society’ par excellence, the club to which ambition points 
as the highest social distinction of the place, and even in the Literary 
Society, though that is more exclusively intellectual. But in neither 
of these elevated circles do we find even such traces of their presence 
as might be looked for, not to speak of excessive predominance. 
Various boys, with ‘ Honourable’ beforetheir names, have held in recent 
years high places in the school, but envy itself could not say that 
these places were not fully deserved, or that the shadow of the coronet 
over them had anything to do with their elevation and popularity. 
A coronet is a pretty ornament at all times; it adds a grace to other 
distinctions, and the picturesque element is always involved in it; 
but I do not recollect to have heard of more than one actual wearer 
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of a title who has succeeded in reaping the full glories of this little 
Republic ; which is wonderful, for lords have just as good a chance 
of being agreeable and popular as other youths, even should it happen 
that they have not the faculties which lead to Sixth form. Money 
I cannot believe to have any better representation among the ranks 
of Eton ‘swells’—a class which is always definable by experts, yet 
which cannot be described or identified on any principle. Here the 
boys who spend much and those who spend little stand side by side; 
and the sons of millionaires, no more than the sons of dukes, abound 
in ‘Pop.’ Why aboy should be elected into ‘Pop,’ or on what grounds, 
it transcends my power to say. Generally speaking, he must be 
athletic, though there are some who have been voted in by acclama- 
tion, who have no athletic powers at all. The qualities that pro- 
eure this distinction are subtle and hard to find out; but they 
certainly are not either rank or wealth, which are very simple and 
visible qualifications. The only boy whom I remember to have 
known who combined both of these qualities, unbounded funds and 
rank, not quite in possession, indeed, but very near, was a simple 
fellow who was the joke of his friends, and whom nobody dreamt 
of advancing to any of those prizes of Eton life. His companion, 
who was nobody, and had no money, got into ‘Pop;’ but the young 
peer, with his pockets full of money, had not the shadow of a dis- 
tinction to brag of. This does not say much for the justice of the 
assertion. A boy may possibly, I cannot tell, be invited to his 
tutor’s private table, or may have a mild success in the society of the 
neighbourhood, on account of his title. Ladies may like to see Lord 
Charles or Lord John at their little parties, and feel a little nearer on 
their account to the dear duchess, their mother. But even this 
exists to a very small extent, and were it more prevalent could not 
in any way affect the attitude of Eton as a school. I do not know 
what other test could be given than the one I have suggested, but it 
is a very easy one. If titled boys abound in ‘ Pop;’ if they are pre- 
ferred to the select ranks of the Literary Society ; if they are foremost 
among the young debaters in their houses, then I will acknowledge 
the reproach to be true; but so long as nothing of this is the case, I 
am unable to perceive what proof can be alleged of such a state- 
ment. 


It is rather a curious fatality that whenever in our reflections about any 
person or institution in which we feel an interest, we comfort ourselves with 
the idea that at all events they are free of some one particular fault, whatever 
be their other shortcomings, someone invariably appears at once to make this 
very fault the subject of considerable animadversion and reprobation. So if 
any old Etonian had been asked some years ago to what fault Eton was least 
inclined, he would certainly have thought at once of the absence of anything 
like tufthunting in the school. Thereupon, according to the usual course of | 
affairs, Mr. Gladstone comes forward to accuse Eton of this very fault, 
declaring the great blot upon its fair fame to be the worship paid here to 
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money and rank. Perhaps no accusation could have been devised more 
thoroughly calculated to shock and surprise the lovers of Eton: old Etonians 
who had been long absent from their old school doubtless accepted the state- 
ment with distress, made up their minds that so great a man must know what 
he was talking about, and that there was nothing for them to do but mourn 
in silence over the decadence of Eton. It was its effect upon such as these 
—men who had no means at hand of investigating and refuting the mon- 
strous error—that gave the accusation most of its importance; none who 
knew Eton as it was, none who had been there with the present set of 
masters and any of the present set of boys, could for an instant believe that 
there could be any foundation for such a charge. They knew that, mysteri- 
ous as are the qualities required to give a boy a leading position at Eton, 
wealth and title had no place among them. But to those who had no 
means of ascertaining the truth, and only horrid fears that after all it was 
a long time since they knew Eton—long enough to have brought many 
changes—such a statement backed by such a name was bound to bring fear 
and shame. As one who has had no small experience of Eton, I make 
bold to say that the accusation rests upon a more infinitesimal foundation 
than ever yet pretended to sustain a capital charge. For such a charge 
as this is capital: it affects the very life of the school against which it is 
brought forward. For the vice of which it is accused never comes alone ; if 
we own to it we must also allow the existence of its inevitable consequences, 
toadyism, backbiting, envy, &c. &c. ; we must, in fact, give up all our respect 
for the old school which we love, and before doing that every Etonian will 
demand further evidence, complete proof. Of this proof there is but a small 
scrap which can be adduced, and to that I have already referred. It does not 
carry out Mr. Gladstone’s accusation, but is cognate to it. There is indeed, 
I firmly believe, no worship of wealth to be found; but among the smaller 
boys there is, I fear, a good deal of contempt for poverty. Some of the 
contempt already referred to with which our small Oppidans look down 
upon the Collegers is no doubt derived from the old injudicious traditions 
that have created a certain feeling of hostility between the two great divi- 
sions of the school. The feeling itself has almost died out, though con- 
tinually fostered by the rivalry in examinations and the like, which even 
the masters encourage; but it has left its traces in the lower parts of the 
school in this unfortunate tendency on the part of the lower boy Oppidan to 
despise the small Colleger. And I fear that, besides this traditional hostility, 
there is an element of contempt for the supposed poverty which has driven 
the Colleger’s parents to obtain for their son an exceptionally cheap education. 
But here the truth of Mr. Gladstone’s charge ends ; it is not the poorer boys 
who venerate the rich, but the richer who hold aloof from the poorer, and 
even this is only true with the small boys in the lower parts of the school. 
It is very difficult, I might almost say impossible, to explain to the out- 
side world what it is that constitutes a ‘swell.’ It is not rank, and it is 
not money, for the humblest and poorest often find a place in the favoured 
few to whom public opinion applies the term ; it is certainly not intellectual 
superiority, for among these few are found boys whose claims to distinction 
intellectually are microscopic; nor is it mere athletic prowess, for boys are 
also found there whose names are strange to the lists of cricket or football 
elevens. All that we can do about this mysterious class is to state the 
bare fact, that at Eton there exists a certain more or less definite corps 
(élite, known as the ‘ swells,’ whom public opinion permits to do one or two 
things which would be considered ‘swagger’ on the part of a less distin- 
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guished individual, and to whom a certain amount of deference is always, 
perhaps unconsciously, paid by all. Twenty-eight chosen members of this 
body make up the ‘ Eton Society,’ more commonly known as ‘ Pop,’ existing 
for the nominal purpose of holding weekly debates on political or literary 
subjects, but in reality a club, and a very comfortable one, providing a 
library, newspapers, stationery, and various other advantages to those who 
obtain the honour of membership. One curious piece of Eton etiquette 
will show how much is thought of this honour. The youth of the present 
day, at Eton especially, is not impulsive ; it is not given to public congratu- 
lations or any gushing outward exhibition of friendship; yet when a boy 
has been elected to ‘Pop,’ it is the proper thing for every member to shake 
him by the hand whenever they meet first after his election and solemnly 
to congratulate him upon it. There is no prouder day in the life of an Eton 
boy than that on which he is thus saluted. 


In respect to the cost of Eton, I think that this is a matter which 
parents have very much in their own hands. As schools go at the 
present day the school is not in itself a very expensive one. This will 
be a startling statement to many people, but I think I can substan- 
tiate it. It is not dearer than several of the preparatory schools 
which have sprung up in its wake—-schools which are entirely private 
undertakings, founded on the individual popularity of some master; 
nor is it, which is a still more startling fact to recognise, dearer than 
many of the private girls’ schools which it pleases the popular fancy to 
consider so much inferior. The cost of Eton as a school is about 150. 
a year. The items run as follows, counting by the term, of which 
there are three in the year:— 


ba 
Board . ° ; ° oO 
School Charges oO 
Tutors . . oO 


£52 00 


I do not say that this is not a considerable sum to pay for the 
maintenance and education of a boy for little more than eight months 
in the year, but only that there is no education of the higher sort to 
be had in England at a lesser rate, at least in none of the schools 
which are in the eye of the world, and where a parent can establish 
his child without taking trouble and making some sacrifices, which it 
is difficult for him, if he is a busy man, to make. He may, for 
instance, establish himself near one of the higher kind of endowed 
schools in the country, or he may send his boy abroad, or put him 
under private tuition at home; but neither in the other public 
schools, nor in private establishments which compete with them, will 
he, according to my experience, find anything much cheaper. I have, 
however, before me as I write various bills sent to the parents of 
boys at Eton, which show a very different total. The sum mounts 
in some of these to 100l., in others to 98/., 95/., 87/., and similar 
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amounts per term. How is this difference made up? In the case of 
my own sons their tradesmen’s bills were separate, and (more or less) 
under my own control; and the school accounts exceeded the sum 
mentioned above only by such simple items as school subscriptions, 
the small weekly sums allowed as pocket-money, and other innocent 
additions. I will take the case, however, of one boy, whose bills 
amounted, instead of the 156l. above indicated, to the very different 
total of 284/. I may cite a few of the items, which were as follows :— 

Bi Hid. 

Tailor . ° ° ° » 45 0 0 

Hosier . ° ° ‘ « 2 Oo 

Shoemaker  . ‘ - 619 O 

Haircutter (!)? 5 17 0 

Upholsterer © 3 50 


£88 I9 O 


Of more legitimate expenses we have £2 12s. 6d. for the hire 
of a piano, and £6 12s. od. for extra tuition in music—besides 
a number of small expenses, allowances, &c., which make up the 
total. This boy’s family was quite rich enough to give him (since 
his parents thought it right) full scope for expenditure. But to 
represent all this waste of money as school bills is manifestly unjust. 
The only real educational expenses which ought with justice to be 
added to our first estimate would be ‘extra mathematics,’ or 
‘extra French,’ or some one or other of the additional scientific 
subjects usually had recourse to in view of some approaching examina- 
tion, the fee for which is fixed at £3 10s. od. a term—or music, a 
more expensive extra, though we do not know why it should depart 
from the general rule. This is not only what Eton expenses ought 
to be, but what they are, apart from the foolish expenditure per- 
mitted by a few rich and foolish parents. The instance I have 
quoted is somewhat exceptional, but the habit of including the items 
of the boy’s wardrobe in his school bills, as well as leaving the 
selection and multiplying of his garments to his own discretion, is, I 
think, a very inappropriate one; and in any case, even when it is 
moderate, a tailor’s bill is not an attribute of education. Sometimes 
the tutor, exasperated, will interfere to prevent an intended extrava- 
gance. I have heard of the forbidden indulgence of an ulster, when 
they were the newest fashion, being peremptorily sent back upon the 
tailor’s hands; and, not long ago, I became the possessor of a 
grotesque piece of furniture, a chaise longue of basket-work, nicely 
cushioned, which some young sybarite had ordered for his own 
comfort, but which his tutor had wisely returned to the shop from 
which it came. 

I find it very difficult to account for the fact that a great number 

? Here I find a misconception: an Eton hairdresser’s bill includes such fancy 


articles as skates, balls, pictures, or chimney ornaments. This bill, as compared with 
the others, is by no means excessive, 
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of Eton boys, when they proceed from the school to the University, 
go straight to the very home of learning in Oxford—to Balliol itself: 
yet such has been the case inrecent years. Etonis much contemned 
in the public prints and in common talk, and Balliol is proportion- 
ately honoured, yet the number of young men who step direct from 
the supposed idle school to the supposed reading College is much 
greater than the proportion which goes to any other College in 
Oxford—a curious fact to begin with. 

But this opens up special questions, and I cannot for the present 
follow further the career of the young Etonian. 





ENGLAND AND THE CouNcILs oF KuROPE. 


HE last four weeks, like those which preceded them, have been 
weeks of hot party warfare. From the north-west the con- 
flict shifted to the north-east, then descended south-east to London, 
and south-west to Bristol. Before these lines are read it will have 
been raging fiercest of all in Midlothian. Even already the 
Opposition artillery has had the superiority in weight of metal, 
though the Ministerial guns have been far from silenced. It 
becomes daily more apparent that the Government feels the 
majority to be shifting from its side to that of its adversaries. 
In all that its champions say an apologetic undertone is heard. 
Ministers are haughty and arrogant as ever. They confess, however, 
in their most extravagant boasts of self-assertion, that they know 
themselves to be on their defence. With an unbroken Parlia- 
mentary majority, they almost avow their belief that a dissolution 
will scatter that majority. In full possession of power they are 
perpetually speculating on the use their antagonists will make of 
authority when it has quitted themselves. 

The apparent consciousness of weakness renders it especially 
important that the vast section of the nation which has begun to 
protest against a chronic condition of menace or panic in the foreign 
relations of England should not deceive itself with the fancy that the 
real Conservative leaders, were they granted a new lease of power, 
would, or indeed could, turn over a new leaf in foreign policy. They 
are not ashamed of their achievements. They are as little inclined 
as ever to let judgment go against them by default. To apprehend 
the genuine Ministerial temper the real chiefs must be watched, and 
not their accidental companions. Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salis- 
bury are too shrewd not to perceive that the unpartisan portion of the 
nation has become tired of their restlessness and recklessness. They 
understand as well as their critics that their enterprises have, at any 
rate, so far failed that the difficulties those enterprises were designed 
tosolve are more difficulties than before. Peace with honour may have 
come to Charing Cross in Lord Beaconsfield’s and Lord Salisbury’s 
portmanteaus. Its carriers know as well as anybody that their diplo- 
matic handiwork has left it no abiding place on the Continent, from 
Berlin to Constantinople, from St. Petersburg to Vienna. They are not 
deluded by their own explanations of the advantages the Porte derives 
from a divine right to rule the Balkans which it may not use. They 
can perceive that the pressure they have been lately proposing to put 
upon the Sultan might have been laid upon him with more effect and at 
less risk after the Constantinople Conference. They appreciate the 


manifold perplexities of the occupation of Afghanistan. They are not 
No. 600 (No, cxx. ¥. 8.) 31 
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more in charity than Liberals with Sir Bartle Frere. They are not the 
dupes of their own vaunts that there have been no actual misfortunes 
at all. They argue, without convincing themselves, that the dilemma 
created by the Berlin Treaty in the Balkans has even been particularly 
lucky in necessitating an interposition of the Austrian wedge between 
Turkey and Russia, between Russian Slav and Balkan Slav. They 
are too sagacious really to see in the disorganisation of Afghanistan 
a pledge that Tashkend will never in future be able to make a tool of 
Cabul. Sir Bartle Frere’s faith that he is an appointed earthly 
Providence for all heathen races, has not, in their own private view, 
been, as they proclaimed at the Guildhall, overruled to good by ‘the 
lesson of self-preservation’ ten thousand British troops have taught 
somewhat enigmatically to South African colonists. 

The very fact that this series of disasters has befallen the Con- 
servative policy precludes any hope that its authors will change it. 
If calamities could have convinced them of its folly they would have 
been convinced long ago. Each misfortune as it has come has 
only proved the strength of the theory which enslaves them. 
It was not an unreasonable, as it was a charitable, construction 
to put upon the acquiescence of several Ministers in Lord Beacons- 
field’s and Lord Salisbury’s policy, that their assent had been extorted 
by panic. When blows were wildly aimed, first at Russia, then at 
Afghanistan, when a war was accepted in South Africa which was 
acknowledged to be unjust, and Great Britain was stripped of troops for 
the overthrow of a negro kinglet, the apology, if scarcely justification, 
appeared to be simple fright. That was the only way of accounting 
for the demeanour of sober politicians like the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the First Lord of the Admiralty, the Secretary for 
War, and the Home Secretary. Men do strange things under the 
instigation of fear, and these Ministers, together with many ordinarily 
reasonable Members of Parliament, did strange things. But they 
who inspire the ministerial policy have never been dupes of the 
alarms which overcame their colleagues. Lord Beaconsfield at 
Guildhall, and Lord Salisbury at Manchester, would not accept 
any such extenuation of the extraordinary paroxysms of their 
diplomacy as nervous timidity might supply. The ‘historical 
tradition’ of British foreign policy, the obligation of England 
to make her ‘power and advice felt in the councils of Europe,’ 
are the motives they themselves assign for the pugnacious cha- 
racter the British Government has simulated during the last year 
and a half. With these for their principles, the ordinary contentions 
of their adversaries must seem to them very irrelevant. It may well 
be that the Treaty of Berlin has accomplished none of its ostensible 
objects, that it has left chaos where a more magnanimous diplomacy 
would have sown the germ of a new life; that the fall of the Zulu 
kingdom has led the way to a system which may be worse; that the 
triumphant Treaty of Gandamak has exaggerated all the incon- 
veniences of neighbourhood to Afghanistan. All that is immaterial 
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if none of these things were done by Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Salisbury for their own sakes. Their guiding object, it seems, 
was to maintain the weight of British influence in European 
councils. Europe, the country is informed, has a right to de- 
mand that England shall take not merely a share, but a leading 
share, in its councils. The part should be not so much a leading 
part as the leading part. The British Empire, like another famous 
empire, with which Lord Beaconsfield’s glorying suggests an ominous 
parallel, claims, acvording to Lord Beaconsfield, and with about 
as much reason, to impersonate European peace. ‘So long as 
the power and advice of England are felt in the councils of Europe, 
peace,’ Lord Beaconsfield believes, ‘ will be maintained, and main- 
tained for a long period.’ The end and purpose of Lord Beacons- 
field’s and his coadjutor’s foreign policy have been attained, not 
because the Treaty of Berlin guaranteed the safety of Constantinople 
better than the Treaty of San Stefano, not because a mediatized 
Afghanistan is a more solid barrier between British India and 
Russia than an independent Afghanistan, but because their policy has 
made good the right and the duty of Great Britain to be regarded as a 
European Power. 

Lord Salisbury at Manchester, with his talk about historical 
tradition, desired to convey this moral of the position British foreign 
policy has taken up under the present Government. Lord Beacons- 
field has stated the doctrine still more emphatically. His speech at 
Guildhall has been decried as containing little matter. It sounded, at 
all events, the keynote of the Prime Minister’s own policy. To him Eng- 
land is a European Power as France, and Germany, and Austria 
are European Powers. The nation is warned that its ‘ geographical 
position’ constitutes no essential distinction between it and the mass 
of European nations. Its ‘silver streak’ is just an addition to its 
military advantages which enables it to embark in European quarrels 
more rashly and precipitately than other States. Here is the car- 
dinal issue between Lord Beaconsfield and the Opposition. As against 
Mr. Cross, or Sir Stafford Northcote, or Colonel Stanley, or Mr. W. H. 
Smith, it may be opportune to go om expounding the inadequacy of 
the Government measures to save the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire or to protect British India. The assent of those Ministers 
was obtained to Cabinet decisions by the same sort of logic they are 
in the habit of using second-hand at Conservative gatherings. At 
each step in the quagmire into which they had let themselves be be- 
guiled they would have been glad of an excuse to turn back. They 
were met by the prospect of an equal waste of mud to be traversed in 
humiliation before they could retrieve their blunder. They repeat 
quite naturally to the Conservative rank and file the lesson taught 
themselves. Confronted with the spectacle of the perplexities ahead, 
they reply by pointing to the perplexities inevitable on a retreat. 
In arguing against them, it is necessary to go on demonstrating that 
the cost of confessing an error is less than the cost of persisting in 
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it. Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury sometimes employ the same 
arguments as their less imaginative colleagues; but they do not act 
on the principles those arguments imply. Theyare satisfied if, by accept- 
ing heavy obligations in Asia Minor, and heavier in Central Asia, they 
have compelled the military Powers of Europe to regard England as one 
of their fraternity. 

Within the last few weeks the country has been disturbed 
by rumours that an ultimatum had been addressed to the Porte. 
The British Mediterranean fleet, it was declared, had been ordered 
to the Bosphorus, and the Sultan was to be browbeaten by its 
sympathising friends into reform. Philo-Turks, Conservatives, and 
others, were astonished that a Government, which had interposed 
between Turkey and Russia, should be tyrannising over Ottoman 
administrators as grievously as General Ignatieff. Liberals rejoiced 
that oppression was to be checked; they only lamented that the 
orders to reform abuses which were issued now had not been issued 
at a time when all Europe would have guaranteed their execution. 
The movement was meant, in fact, by the strategists of the Cabinet 
as a demonstration which should affect European opinion by the 
semblance of an effort to obtain reforms for Asia Minor. Its ostensible 
object may well have been to soothe the scruples of such statesmen 
as Mr. Cross and Sir Stafford Northcote at the intolerable shame of 
having to be sureties for so criminal a defaulter in the Courts of 
Europe as the Turk. It must continually shock the more tender Min- 
isterial consciences that British patronage should be wasted in 
propping up an incapable anarchy which must else have fallen by its 
own dead weight. But Lord Salisbury and Lord Beaconsfield them- 
selves, and in their own hearts, will have intended it rather as a 
counterstroke to the Austrian league with Germany. Berlin had 
consulted Vienna for the settlement of the affairs of Turkey in 
Europe. Lord Salisbury has learnt the fact from the newspapers, 
not from Count Minster or Count Karolyi. The reply of the British 
Foreign Office is a threat to the Sultan. If Europe has shown some 
curiosity in discussing the scope of the Vienna schemes, Lord Salis- 
bury and his chief are determined to supply it with as critical a topic 
of deliberation. Admiral Hornby’s threatened cruise to Constanti- 
nople was meant as a return visit to Prince Bismarck’s visit to Count 
Andrassy. Mirabeau precipitated the French Revolution to storm 
the closed salons of Paris. Lords Beaconsfield and Salisbury offer 
the Porte the choice between reform and the guns of a British fleet 
in order to storm the European conclaves. The more recondite 
European projects they can only else conjecture by eavesdropping at 
the door of a newspaper office. 

These two Ministers of Great Britain are unhappy so long as they 
are not sworn into the Cabinet Council of Europe. At the time of 
the Treaty of San Stefano they offered to do the work of Europe 
on the terms of an introduction to this august board. Afterall their 
pains in the Sea of Marmora, at Gallipoli, and at Berlin, they have 
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the mortification of discovering that Europe continues to transact its 
more private business without consulting Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Salisbury any more than they would consult Lord George Hamilton 
or Mr. Cavendish Bentinck about the date of the Dissolution. The 
exclusion from European intrigues would not afflict Mr. Cross and Sir 
Stafford Northcote. They are not heard dilating on the necessity of 
preserving the unhappy historical tradition which for a century pen- 
sioned the European continent with British gold. They do not justify 
the appropriation of Cyprus by the plea that it is England’s way to re- 
mind herself by borrowing an island of an ally that she has enjoyed the 
privilege of sharing in a European war. They do not exult in 
acknowledging obsolete responsibilities to the European balance of 
power, as if responsibilities implied correlative means for fulfilling 
them. But Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury have sympathisers 
in abundance nevertheless, though very few in their own Cabinet. 
If this pining after full initiation into the mysteries of European 
diplomacy is not true of Mr. Cross or Sir Stafford Northcote, it 
must be admitted to be true not, indeed, of the Ministerial 
majority in Parliament, but of the noisier section of that majority 
which Lord Beaconsfield has educated. The applause which at Guild- 
hall greeted Lord Beaconsfield’s jubilant admissions of debts of 
British blood and treasure to Europe, which were supposed to have been 
paid long ago, testifies that there is a compact body of English senti- 
ment in favour of renouncing the advantages of the silver streak 
which has rendered these islands independent of the Continent. A 
powerful class of Englishmen feels uncomfortable at England being 
the sun of its own imperial system. 

Lord Beaconsfield enunciated, at Guildhall, two principles of 
British foreign policy which seem to him to have some undefined 
relation of affinity, when they have, in truth, only the relation of 
contrariety. He laid it down that Great Britain is bound, on pain of 
becoming ‘an object of general plunder,’ not to ‘turn an indifferent 
ear to the feelings and fortunes of Continental Europe.’ By this he 
does not mean simply that it is right and proper to do as his Foreign 
Secretary does, and greedily drink in rumours of a defensive alliance 
between two military empires. He has explained elsewhere that the 
interest in those feelings and fortunes requires to be manifested prac- 
tically by a fleet. He, however, also laid it down at Guildhall that 
it is the duty of English patriots to maintain the British Empire. 
The Liberal party gladly accepts the obligation to maintain the 
empire; it does not believe, with Lord Beaconsfield, that the true 
way to maintain it is by thrusting its advice upon the councils of 
Europe. Liberal Englishmen do not desire to stand aloof from gene- 
ral European deliberations on European concerns. They hold it to 
be a grave charge against the Government that it stood thus aloof 
at more than one critical moment. When adhesion to the unanimous 
resolution of the Powers might have averted a terrible war, and even 
postponed the ruin of Turkey, Lord Beaconsfield and his colleagues 
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withheld that adhesion. In international diplomacy there are occa- 
sions on which a State is untrue to itself unless it take the initia- 
tive. There are other occasions on which its business is neither 
to follow nor to lead, but to accompany. The future of Turkey 
belongs, in the judgment of the Liberal party, to the latter class of 
questions and not to the former. It is a matter which concerns 
England much, but Continental Europe more. There is something 
ludicrous in imagining that France, and Austria, and Italy, let alone 
Germany, would have allowed Russia to possess itself of Constanti- 
nople. Were England a member of the European brotherhood as 
Austria is a member, it might have been right to descend singly 
into the pit. Had the arms of all the great Powers of Europe 
been from one cause or another paralysed, England would have been 
doing a chivalrous act in fighting their battle. As it was, England 
transformed a quarrel of Europe’s into a private quarrel of its own. 
Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury appear to think that England 
is as mere a member of the European diet as Italy or Austria. They 
seem unable to understand that England is too big to be a State 
in the European Confederation. Too many of its interests lie outside 
the European boundary. It is ready to assist Europe with its coun- 
sels, to sanction or to protest against changes in European relations. 
But the fact that it has vast imperial interests to maintain sets it 
apart from the regular current of European feelings and fortunes, 
That very fact Lord Beaconsfield is induced by some occult process 
of internal reasoning to rely upon as an argument for a policy of 
universal intervention in Continental affairs. On the contrary, im- 
perial duties remove the centre of gravity for English politics outside 
the European Continent. When this country interferes in Conti- 
nental politics, it interferes as an independent Power, either asserting 
its rights against the Continent, or as an ally who has joined the 
Powers of the Continent on stipulated terms. England cannot escape 
from the possibilities of involvement in Continental any more than 
in Transatlantic entanglements. But it is the first duty of its rulers 
to keep one hand ever free to break loose. It is their duty to see 
that they are not wasting the national resources on the relief of able- 
bodied States from their natural responsibilities. England is a great 
Power. There isno greater. England is, moreover, a great Power 
in Europe. But England is scarcely a great European Power. 
That it is a great Power in Europe and something more, removes it be- 
yond the range of the direct sympathy with Continental feelings and 
circumstances which wasted its resources last century, and which 
Lord Beaconsfield desires fondly to restore. 

Lord Beaconsfield believes that a natural connection exists be- 
tween the maintenance of the British Empire and the maintenance 
of the unity of British and Continental interests. British member- 
ship in the fraternity of European States ranks with him first, 
and the integrity of the British Empire second. He defended Con- 
stantinople against Russia, not so much because Constantinople to 
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him is a link in the chain which binds to England its Indian Empire, 
as because he holds that England has a European title to be consulted 
on all modifications in the map of Europe. He would have interposed 
between Denmark and the confederate forces of Austria and Germany, 
for the same reason that he interposed between St. Petersburg and 
the Porte. Liberals do not concede that European complications, 
simply because they are European, impose any obligations upon 
England to step in to untie the knot. Europe may invoke the aid 
of England as arbitrator in its quarrels, for the very reason that 
England is neutral as regards most of its possible differences. 
But if the question be whether England should intervene as a 
principal, the Liberal party inquires, as it inquired in respect of 
the Schleswig-Holstein war, how far, if at all, English interests 
may be compromised by the dispute. English interests were suffi- 
ciently engaged in the issue of the Eastern Question to justify 
English interference, but not single-handed. Continental interests 
were more deeply engaged still. England, in intervening between 
Czar and Sultan, should have come not alone, but attended. Liberals, 
unlike Lord Beaconsfield, when British interests have to be classified, 
can see no difference between imperial interests and the interests of 
the United Kingdom. They place the United Kingdom and the 
British Empire in the same rank. British interests in the European 
continent stand, in their judgment, on a lower level altogether. 
They are persuaded they best secure the integrity of the empire by 
strengthening and husbanding the resources of the United Kingdom 
on which it depends. For the sake of the Empire they are more 
especially cautious that they do not suffer themselves to be tempted 
by the geographical contiguity of the United Kingdom to the 
European continent to gamble in Continental politics. Lord 
Beaconsfield not only has invented a distinction between Great 
Britain and the British Empire. He thinks also that England loses 
unless it has intrigued or jostled its way into every Continental 
resettlement. It is the conviction of the Opposition that England 
loses by being entrapped into busying itself as a principal with 
hazardous and precarious Continental arrangements which are the 
business, wholly or primarily, of Continental powers. 

England under a Liberal Ministry, like England under Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Ministry, would have shared in Continental councils 
when British interests and Continental interests came into contact. 
But the temper with which it came to the discussion would have 
been utterly different, and the consequences would have been 
different. With England under a Liberal Cabinet, Constantinople 
would not have fallen into the hands of Russia, as it has not 
fallen into its hands with England under a Conservative Ministry. 
But a Liberal Cabinet would have been content that Con- 
stantinople should be safe. To the present Prime Minister 
and his Foreign Secretary it has appeared an additional ad- 
vantage that its safety should have been guaranteed by a British 
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threat. It is an unsupported delusion that the menace by this 
country had anything to do with it. In these circumstances the 
Opposition deem the menace to have been a misfortune. Even 
though it should be demonstrated to have had nothing to do with it, 
Lord Beaconsfield and his guard of Conservative janissaries would 
account it gain that the result should have been accomplished, if not 
by, at any rate with, the accompaniment of a threat. It has been 
established too clearly even for Conservative speakers to attempt to 
deny it, that the native Indian regiments imported into Malta 
could in no event have been of the remotest use for the protection of 
Constantinople. To Lord Beaconsfield and his following all that is 
immaterial. The extravagance of a piece of folly, far transcend- 
ing in tawdriness the frippery of a Lord Mayor’s show, has, in their 
judgment, been amply compensated. The presence in European 
waters of a fever-stricken handful of sepoys has for them paid its 
charges in the testimony it is supposed by them to bear to the 
incorporation of the British Empire, dependencies and all, into the 
European companionship. Again, England under a Liberal Ministry, 
like England under Lord Beaconsfield’s Ministry, could not have 
suffered Afghanistan to be annexed by Russian diplomacy. But it 
would have rejoiced that the withdrawal of the Russian mission at 
the instance of the Foreign Office should have terminated the 
incident. Lord Beaconsfield and his division of the Cabinet and the 
Conservative party had no wish to terminate the incident. They 
exulted in the opportunity to strike a blow at their European rival 
by parading before Europe his inability to shield his ally in Central 
Asia from their vengeance. 

If the British public be as much enamoured of European 
‘ prestige’ as Lords Beaconsfield and Salisbury, it must be pre- 
sumed to be willing to pay the cost. That there is a bill to pay 
for the luxury it is beginning to understand by this time. In 
Eastern Europe and Western Asia Turkey has to be defended with 
one hand, and the Porte intimidated into reforming its ways with 
the other. Armed demonstrations, even naval demonstrations, are 
expensive. The British navy in the Mediterranean, with the atti- 
tude England has adopted, ought to be a match, indeed, for two or 
three navies. The responsibility assumed is of a nature to require 
an indefinite floating balance to meet it. None can say where the 
danger England has pledged itself to surmount may not start up. 
Cyprus, by tacit agreement, has been dropped out of the Ministerial 
catalogue of successes. Yet Cyprus will continue to be reckoned 
among British possessions or deposits. One who is no unfriendly 
critic of a vigorous Imperialism, has been recently exposing the 
absurdity of retaining such a territory, unless an expenditure be 
made upon it which alone can fit it for the objects of its appro- 
priation. Forts must be built, harbours must be deepened and 
protected, morasses mnst be drained, or, in Sir Samuel Baker’s 
opinion, the island is a source of weakness, not of strength. That 
‘the British Government has been hoodwinked in its hasty bargain 
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as he expresses himself, because the island can never meet its 
expenses, is little to that Government. Cyprus was taken by way of 
a ‘coup de théatre, to prove to Europe British superiority to the 
obligations of good faith which bind other States. Englishmen, 
however, whether or not they be content to lay down principles of 
international dealings with Turkey which they violate themselves, 
must not disguise from their minds that British money will have to 
be spent on Cyprus, or it will be a scandal to British dominion. 
The protectorate of Asia Minor covers other and absolutely im- 
measurable contingencies of expenditure and peril. |The splendour of 
arrogating the title may be as solid ore as Lord Salisbury would 
assert, or as mere tinsel as it seems to Sir William Harcourt. Gold 
or Dutch metal, it is beyond question an exceedingly specula- 
tive investment. Calls for unpaid capital may be made on Great 
Britain on account of it at any moment, and to an incalculable 
amount. If Ministers persist in alleging the necessity of their Afghan 
policy, at least they cannot deny the reality of the new burdens which 
it has imposed. The occupation of Cabul drains the Indian 
treasury now. To the cost of reducing, and holding, and attempting 
to tame the entire kingdom there is absolutely no end. All these 
responsibilities and sources of expenditure either exist already 
or lie on the direct route which, under Lord Beaconsfield’s guid- 
ance, British policy has taken. Beside them, and scarcely off 
the course, stretches an infinite expanse of probable, rather than 
merely possible, liabilities which England has accepted by necessary 
implication. 

If the British nation will have influence in Europe at any price, 
transitory as it may be, it has value for its money. If it consented 
by its Parliamentary representatives to Lord Beaconsfield’s and 
Lord Salisbury’s policy of bravado, not because it cared for popular 
applause of its masterful bearing before Europe, but because it 
desired certain national objects, and had been made to believe that 
the walls behind which they lay would yield only to the braying of 
Foreign Office trumpets, it will discover soon, if it have not discovered 
already, that it has given double the worth of its bargain. It has 
been like a frequenter of auctions who, wanting one thing in a lot, 
gives for goods he can put to no use thrice the money the single 
fragment he needs in the mass would have cost at first hand. Con- 
servatives who sympathise with Lord Beaconsfield’s and Lord Salis- 
bury’s fine phrases about historical tradition and influence in the 
councils of Europe will not complain though every step the Ministry 
has taken augment the national responsibilities. They would rather 
have the results such as they are, with the burdens they entail, 
than without them. Conservatives like Mr. Cross, and Mr. Smith, and 
Colonel Stanley, and, perhaps, Sir Stafford Northcote, would have liked 
the results the better had the account been closed with them, and a 
new page turned over. They would have been glad to have Con- 
stantinople secure from the Russian army of the Balkans without the 
protectorate of Asia Minor. Probably they put no value upon Cyprus. 
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They would have preferred an Afghanistan simply closed at the 
Tashkend end to an Afghanistan closed at that end by being opened 
at the Peshawur end. They have acquiesced in large possibilities 
of future ill for the sake of present ease. When they are shown a 
rocky shore upon which they are letting the bark of the state 
drift, they answer in effect that they do not like breakers and sharp 
cliffs, but that even these are less horrible to them than to have to 
ride out the storm in the open sea. 

Conservatives whom the rhetoric of historical tradition and the 
title of England to assist at the councils of Europe have not alienated 
from the Government, point to the co-operation with them of the poli- 
ticians self-christened Moderate Liberals. The argument is, we believe, 
already losing its force. Moderate Liberals have no desire for a 
return tothe days of Castlereagh. They disavow the legendary claims 
of historical tradition. They would not have put pressure on the 
Government of fifteen years ago to assert the right of Great Britain 
to lift up its voice against the severance from Denmark of an ancient 
portion of the dominions of the Danish Crown. They did not covet 
Cyprus, nor do they thirst for a removal of the palladium of British 
fortunes to the latitude of Trebizond or Smyrna. They wanted to 
keep Cabul and Russia apart, not to annex or even mediatize 
Afghanistan. But Moderate Liberals, like Moderate Conservatives, 
have been willing to take the good with the bad. They have balanced 
the inconveniences of protectorates in Asia Minor against the good of 
a supposed neutralisation of Constantinople, the twisting of ropes of 
sand in Afghanistan against the shattering of the chain which had 
begun to unite the Bala Hissar with the Winter Palace. They have 
ever present to their minds a fixed number of special points upon 
which they are ready to stake peace and war. Their interest is 
centred upon the retention of those points in their actual relation to 
Great Britain. They had no desire to intervene in any affairs of 
Europe which may be the affairs in particular of Continental Europe. 
But the preservation of Constantinople and Afghanistan from absorp- 
tion in Russia is to them an immediate British interest. In expres- 
sing their readiness to fight all or any assailants for those objects 
they have considered that they were by no means deserting the 
doctrine of non-intervention. 

Outside these narrow positions Moderate Liberals remain in this 
autumn of 1879 Liberals. Within them they are as resolute as they 
have ever been to resist Russian ambition. If Moderate Liberals are 
to resume their place in the ranks of the Liberal party they must 
feel secure that the Liberal party in power will guard what they regard 
as outposts of the British Empire. They must, however, also under- 
stand that if the Liberal party, on its side, is to continue true 
to its faith, it will prefer to remain in opposition for ever, rather than 
acknowledge any identity of British fortunes and feelings with 
Continental Europe. The Liberal party is not, as Lord Beaconsfield 
chooses to suppose, indifferent to those fortunes and feelings from ‘a 
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perverse interpretation of its insular geographical position.’ It values 
its geographical peculiarities as enabling it the better to maintain 
an independence which is necessary for its imperial safety. With 
a world nestling under its wings Great Britain has neither leisure 
nor patience to be ruffling it in Europe as an antagonist whether of 
Russia or of San Marino. On the other hand, it is as determined as 
Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury that no European Power shall 
appropriate a key of two seas, and be free to exclude Great Britain. 
It is as solicitous as Sir Henry Rawlinson that the shadow of Russian 
supremacy shall not be permitted to darken the British title to 
India. Moderate Liberals are finding out that the Conservative 
leaders, while affecting to govern the British Empire, have been 
marching their auxiliaries into impassable deserts. Constantinople 
and India are the weaker rather than the stronger for Conservative 
suecesses by the consequent dispersion of the forces of the Empire over 
a wider surface. Moderate Liberals are waiting to return to their 
ancient associations. The Liberal chiefs ought not to find it hard to 
convince them that their restoration to office will be marked, not by 
retreat, but by concentration. Ifa Liberal Government retires from 
a position, it will be that England occupies works which command 
it. Moderate Liberals are likely to feel more secure in the company 
of statesmen who measure the sacrifices a position is worth by its 
relations to British interests than in allying themselves with poli- 
ticians whose first thoughts are directed, not to the integrity of the 
British Empire, but to its influence over Europe. Moderate Liberals 
fell into a panic at the unexpected inability of the Porte to defend 
its own territories against Servia and Montenegro. They fell into 
a panic at the discovery that India at the very moment it was thought 
so secure as to justify the denudation of its fortresses for the benefit 
of Malta, was being surveyed covetously from the Afghan mountain 
barriers by Russia. The passion of alarm has by this time pretty 
well worn itself out. Moderate Liberals are beginning to suspect that 
Constantinople and British India would have been safer under Lord 
Granville and the Duke of Argyll than under Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Cranbrook, by just so much as Constantinople and India would have 
been, in the former event, the real object ofcare, and not the special pre- 
cedence allowed to England by the European Powers among themselves. 

Moderate Liberals, when they first voted in Lord Beaconsfield’s 
compact Parliamentary phalanx, could never have supposed they 
were voting that the condition of England thenceforward should 
be one of war or contemplated war. The more clearly they day 
by day comprehend that the watchword given out by Lord 
Beaconsfield is not British interests, but European interests, the less 
easy will they feel at the company they have been keeping. Modera- 
tion is their principle. They dislike a policy of absolute and 
dogmatic non-intervention in European politics. They can love no 
better a policy of chronic intervention. So long as the present 
Government is in power, they cannot be sure from one day to another 
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that the country is not on the point of some new foreign complica- 
tion. This uncertainty has a charm to many Conservatives. For 
yet more Conservatives it has no charm; but they have faith, 
Liberals who have been supporting Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Salisbury have yet no pleasure in a policy of surprises, and no faith in 
the men who concert them. They are willing to act with Lord 
Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury while Lord Beaconsfield’s and Lord 
Salisbury’s measures are to their taste. Their roads for a time ran 
parallel, and they travelled together. But to Lord Beaconsfield and 
Lord Salisbury they acknowledge neither personal nor party alle- 
giance. At the point England has reached in its foreign relations 
there are few Liberals of the section styled Moderate who would 
not prefer to entrust Lord Granville, and Lord Hartington, and 
Mr. Forster with the execution of the pledges and engagements 
of Great Britain than the Government which undertook them. Mr. 
Forster the other day at Leeds accepted, in the name of the Liberal 
party, ‘responsibility for acts of the present statesmen whom for 
the time being the country has allowed to govern it.’ The Liberal 
party will be equally ready to subscribe to Mr. Forster’s personal 
profession of faith on the same occasion. Moderate Liberals, if they 
remain Liberals at all, can least of all refuse to indorse a policy of 
reserve, of fulfilment of present obligations, combined with caution 
in contracting fresh ones; of wise counsel and moral support to the 
lesser States and the rising nationalities; of friendship with all the 
great Powers of Europe, and of special alliance with none. This 
programme is not to be reconciled with Lord Beaconsfield’s ambi- 
tion of influence in Europe, with Lord Salisbury’s vague visions of 
suzerainty over Central Asia, with an attitude of suspicious mistrust of 
the Balkan States and the Hellenic Kingdom, with the playing off of 
one military empire against another military empire, with mysterious 
international partnerships in Egypt. There is nothing inconsistent init 
with such an exertion as would content Moderate Liberals of the right, 
won by tremendous risks, to strive to avert from the Porte the ruinous 
consequences of misgovernment in its remaining dominions ; with the 
endeavour to make the best of a bad bargain in Cyprus; with the 
resolve to search out whatever materials may exist in Afghanistan for 
the creation of a solid nucleus, which may gradually gather round it 
the scattered elements of a just and wise native administration. 

The Cyprus Convention was a violation of good faith towards 
Europe. It laid Great Britain open to the charge of making a profit 
out of Ottoman necessities. In negotiating it Lord Salisbury acted 
like a pawnbroker taking in a pledge from an insolvent trader who has 
been buying goods he knows he cannot pay for. By the Convention 
the Pashas and the Sultan sold property belonging to the group of 
nationalities which make up the Turkish people for an annual pension 
of a hundred thousand pounds, and a licence to invoke British aid 
for the Porte against the Czar of Russia. The Convention has 
guaranteed the outlay by this country, in certain not improbable con- 
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tingencies, of resources which could ill be spared from needs nearer 
home. It holds out a temptation to a restless and aggressive Eng- 
lish Government to seek occasions of collision with a rival Govern- 
ment it dislikes. Yet a judicious Government might use even the 
Cyprus Convention, suspicious as was its origin, as an instrument for 
consolidating peace rather than excusing war. Russia could find no 
pretext in it for hostility, nor Europe, which not unnaturally has sus- 
pected its motives, for jealousy, were Great Britain to employ the 
utmost prerogative it gives her in maintaining a constant supervision 
of Ottoman administration. The installation at Whitehall of a Ministry 
known to care more for the prosperity of the Turkish populations than 
for diplomatic triumphs over Russia, would put a new and amiable con- 
struction on the British protectorate. Asia Minor administered with 
common justice and humanity through British mediation between the 
Sultan and his miserable subjects, would never have to claim the execu- 
tion of the martial clauses of the compact, Ifthe fulfilment of Ottoman 
promises of civil reform is to be exacted by intermittent threats of 
naval demonstrations, it is difficult to see why the same result could 
not have been effected equally well without any Convention. The 
Convention makes protection dependent on reform. While the Porte 
makes no demand for the one, the Convention, at any rate, gives no 
right to insist upon the other. Reforms in Turkey might have been 
compelled by intimidation three years ago had the Conservative 
Government been so minded. Then, however, the compulsion would 
have been exercised in accordance with the decree of Europe, and not 
at the individual discretion of England. Europe, comprising Russia, 
would then have been anxious to make the compulsion effectual for 
the happiness of the Turkish people. Europe now cannot exclude a 
jealousy of Turkish regeneration accomplished, if indeed ever to be 
accomplished, by the naval power of England. Liberals were urgent 
in supporting the demand of Lord Salisbury and his old ally General 
Ignatieff, for an enforcement by united Europe upon the Porte 
of the reforms counselled by the Conference of Constantinople. 
It evinces a curious incapacity for appreciating the materiality of 
times and circumstances that Liberal sympathy with the recent 
demeanour of the British Government towards the Porte should be 
claimed as a necessary and logical consequence of the former Liberal 
demand for a European measure of coercion. The Liberal party 
would not perhaps be sorry that Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Salisbury should find a vent for their fire-eating propensities in 
terrorizing the Porte into just dealing towards its subjects, rather 
than in challenging, in defence of Ottoman tyranny, Russia to 
mortal combat. But the levying by Great Britain single-handed of 
an execution upon the Porte is an act of philanthropy towards the 
population of Anatolia which Liberal statesmen never suggested. 
It is an arduous and doubtful and, in the face of a mistrustful 
Europe, an invidious enterprise. It is a mere makeshift in lieu 
of a procedure which would have at once allayed European suspicions 
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of British self-seeking, bound over Russia to dissemble or adjourn in 
definitely schemes of ambition, and spared this country a grievous 
load of individual liabilities. 

Moderate Liberals need not fear that a Liberal Government 
would either wish or be impelled by the majority of its supporters 
to resign anything in Afghanistan which Moderate Liberals would 
account worth the keeping. But the sole pretence Lord Lytton and 
his superiors at home had for occupying the country was that by the 
occupation Russia was excluded. They still allege that to be their 
ground for staying. A Liberal Administration would be more in- 
genious than these pseudo-Conservatives in seeing that the Afghans 
did the work of barring out Russia. The present Government cannot 
comprehend that other nations beside the English may love freedom. 
Ofall populations in the world Afghans might have been supposed least 
easily entrapped into putting their necks under a Russian yoke. The 
difficulties England experiences in accustoming them to subjection 
would have been multiplied infinitely for Russian troops. It cannot be 
credited that Conservative statesmen did not know all this. They chose 
not to know it. Arguments are sometimes employed against them to 
show that the occupation of Afghanistan must accelerate the shock 
of Russia and Great Britain. To some at any rate among them, that 
might be an argument the more for the occupation. ll their deeds 
imply that they are impatient of the interval before the stroke falls, 
They act as if they desired to look down from the Afghan highlands 
upon Russian Turkestan and provoke attack. Liberal statesmen 
would aim, on the contrary, at throwing the functions of British 
sentries upon the Afghan nation. He makes the most successful 
master who can use best other mens’ arms and heads. Liberal rulers 
of British India would make of Afghan untameableness a British ram- 
part on the side of Russia. It will be much to be deplored if it should 
appear that the Afghan races cannot be left, as before, to man their own 
mountain walls after their own fashion. A winter’s occupation by 
General Roberts may render this impossible. Liberals, in any case, 
will be anxious to cherish the plant of self-reliance which it is the en- 
deavour of Conservatives to root completely up. Ifthe native indepen- 
dence have received too harsh treatment to be capable of revival whole 
and undivided, Liberal administrators must strive to overrule the 
calamity to good by humanising these savage freebooters into friends of 
England. Arraigning an Ameer for high treason, and burning and 
slaying throughout Afghanistan, may seem scarcely the way to produce 
that result. Conservatives are certain not to attain it by such a policy. 
But then they perhaps are not very anxious to attain it. British 
supervision, though it would not be relaxed under a Liberal adminis- 
tration, would be a free supervision of a free State. An Afghan 
sovereign would be at liberty to exercise as he pleased his preroga- 
tive; a Liberal Government would not undertake the impossible 
charge of Afghan foreign policy; at the same time Afghan Ameers 
would be conscious that Calcutta followed their movements, and was 
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willing to give advice whenever asked. A policy of respect for 
Afghan independence, in substitution for a policy of browbeating, 
would achieve all the essential results desired by those whose aim is 
not extended frontiers but the maintenance of a barrier between 
Turkestan and Delhi. 

If the Conservative Government remain in office after’ the general 
election, it will not be that it is trusted either by Moderate Liberals 
or perhaps even by Moderate Conservatives; it will be that a section 
of the Liberal party, which is not moderate, is in haste to reap before 
it has sown. There are Liberal leaders of the left wing, who conduct 
themselves towards the moderate members of their own and the oppo- 
site parties after the fashion Conservative Ministers ‘delight to use in 
their intercourse with Russia. They are dividing the spoils of victory 
before the victory is won, They are behaving as if they were on con- 
quered territory. While the Conservative Government is still able 
to use the forces of the empire for creating universal hostility against 
England, Liberal chiefs of the advanced sections are speaking in a 
tone likely to alienate their own party. Disestablishment and disen- 
dowment may, for instance, become or may not become at some future 
date articles in Liberal faith. To advocate them vehemently at the 
present time may postpone for some half-dozen years the end of the 
word-and-a-blow foreign policy which is encumbering deeply the future 
resources of the kingdom. The next general election must turn on 
the foreign policy of Great Britain, regarded with respect to its 
merits and demerits, negative as well as positive. The Conservative 
Government has staked the peace and prosperity of the country on 
the enterprise of dragging the nation back into the European polity 
for which it had grown too big. In pursuing this adventure, it has 
absorbed the energies which might else have been employed on 
internal legislation. Far from esteeming that a blemish in their 
policy, the Ministers who control Cabinet Councils will have esteemed 
the silence of the legislative machinery a positive advantage. 
The great body of the Liberal party has no liking for a policy either 
of dogmatic non-intervention or of continuous intervention in Euro- 
pean affairs. To the Liberal party the British Empire appears to 
touch the European commonwealth only at one or two points. When 
its European interests are endangered, England, according to Liberal 
doctrines, will interfere in Europe as it will interfere in Abyssinia. 
‘But it must first be established that the danger exists. The 
Liberal party protests against England being made to pull chest- 
nuts out of a fire which Germany and Austria think inconveniently 
warm. It protests against the nation and Parliament being kept 
in a long fever of agitation about high foreign politics, to the 
neglect, of their proper business. The Liberal party is determined 
that, whatever is happening abroad, the legislative wants of the country 
shall not continue to be neglected. There is no good reason why the 
criminal law should not be codified because justice is not to be 
obtained in Turkey. Local government is not the less desirable in 
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English counties that the relations between India and Central Asia 
are uncertain. A policy of moderation and proportion is the policy 
the Liberal party proposes in opposition to a Conservative policy, 
which treats infinitely remote objects of desire and objects of aversion 
as all in the front rank, and all deserving the utmost national sacrifices 
and risks. If Conservatives complain that a Liberal Opposition is 
bound to formulate its programme more precisely before depriving 
Lord Beaconsfield of office, they may be asked to explain what, apart 
from the Straits of Malacca, was the definite Conservative programme 
upon which Mr. Disraeli eiected Mr. Gladstone. 


November 22, 1879. 
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